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NOTES ON CHINESE COMPOSITION.* 

BY 

HERBERT A. GILES, 

H. B. M,^s Consular Service, 

T he Figntes of Rhetoric have been scientifically classified 
as follows: — 

1. — Figures of Similarity. 

1, — Simile. 

2. — Metaphor, 

3, — Personification. 

4. — Allegory, 

IL — Figures of Contiguity. 

1 . — Metonymy. 

2, — Synecdoche, 

III, — Figures of Contrast. 

1, — Antithesis, 

2. — Epigram. 

3. — Hyperbole. 

4. — Climax. 

6 . — Interrogation. 


* Read before the Society on &e 28tb October, 1881, 
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6. — Exclamation. 

7. — Apostrophe. 

8. — Innuendo. 


(. 
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9. — Irony. 

and it is in accordance with these divisions and sub-divisions 


tliat the following jVotes have been prepared. 

This subject has been treated more or less at length by 
several writers on Chinese composition; notably, by Pr^mare 
in his Noiiiia Livgum bmiccB^ by Gongalves in his Arte China^ 
and by Watters in his JSssays on the Chinese Language. 
Neither, however, of the above-mentioned three authors have 
attempted anything like classification; Premare and Gonsalves 
having mixed up Figures of Rhetoric with Figures of Syntax, 
indiscriminately, while Watters in his otherwise scholarly and 
valuable Essays seems to have included all figures of similarity 
and contiguity under the one head of metaphor. For instance, 
Gongalves gives under Syntasae Figiirada (p. 179) Climax, 
Metaphor, and Metonymy, as well as a whole host of such 
figures as Polysyndeton, Epanadiplosis, Antanaclasis, etc., etc., 
legacies from the schoolmen of ancient Greece, who by tbeir 
pedantic refinements would have reduced the art of rhetoric to' 
the level of a mechanical toy. And Watters {^China Review^ 
V., p. 215) speaks of "that kind of metaphor by wdiich the 
part is made to represent the whole or the individual the 
species,” this being of course the separate figure of synecdoche; 
while of the three illustrations adduced, namely, for pei'son 
or individual, for sect or school of philosophy, and for 
pork, only the last one falls under the head of synecdoche, the 
two first being excellent examples of metonymy. 



CLASS I. 

1. Simile. — This figure consists simply in likening one thing 
to another. The things compared must, however, be different 
in kind; and the comparison must not be pushed to excess, or 
it dcgoiiogitcs inJ;o hyperbole (y. v.). 
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The choice of similes by Chinese writers presents but few 
points of special interest, being in fact, with due allowance'^for 
difference of environment, almost identical with that dictated 
by the canons of western literary taste. Life is compared 
wdth a dream, death with sleep, rosy cheeks with peach- 
blossoms, etc., etc. 

f?- BS A ^ as black as lacquer. 

|g ^11 spokes and axles like clouds (in 
number); sc* many chariots. See 
synecdoche* 

^ mouth like a knife; sc* cutting in speech. 

H T : her tears fell like rain. 

A tipsy man is said to be ijn drunk as mud,” in 

reference to a certain marine creature which when taken out 
of the water lies like a lump of mud, thus affording an instance 
of a simile within a simile. 

The poet Li T^ai-poh likened man in his mortal state to the 
dust on the high road, blown hither and thither at the caprice 
of every changing wind: — 

He likened the moon-beams playing on the floor round his 
bed to hoar-frost lying on the ground:— 

mm Mm^ 

He also compared the human face with the flowers of the 
garden, and found that neither yielded in beauty or ex|)ression 
to the other: — 

^ H 

So, too, we read in the Himg-lou'-meng (ch. VI.) of P’ing-’rh, 
that ^ IS she was as beautiful as a flower and as bright- 
looking as the moon. 

2. Metaphor , — Some readers may possibly be glad to be 
reminded that a metaphor is simply a simiie in a^vord, the 
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metapliorical application of the word being aItogetT5ier foreign 
to that in which it is commonly employed. 

Of air figures of speech this is the one most constantly to be 
met with in Chinese literatnrej a fact to he ascribed in a great 
measure to the peculiar nature of the written language. For 
instance, the Chinese say |g ^‘iron proofs” for the more 
expanded proofs as irresistible as iron,” reducing the simile 
to a metaphor by a process of condensation which is the alpha 
of success in every department of Chinese composition. Thus 
we have 

: a willow waist, 

^ ; cherry lips. 

)]J[l A • a ‘^fowl’s sinew” man; sc, a very thin man. 
M V* ^ fly’s head” afiair; sc, tiny, much as we 
say pin’s head.” 

[Ij JiJ : the foot of the hill. 

^ 75 ^ • and so the matter slept; sc. dropped. 

^ : “father and mother officials”; magistrates 
who are entrusted with the more im- 
mediate welfare of the people at large. 

— -wlienever lie 

wanted anything, the thought would 
hardly sprout before the maid had brought 
it to him. 

so as to leave no handle for ridicule. 

® ® • washed by the rain and combed by the 
wind (said of the hardships of travel). 

^ “a bushel room”; sc. a small room, no bigger 
than a bushel measure. 

5l* “bushel charactei’s ” ; sc. enormous characters, 
as big as a bushel measure. 

Mixed metaphors are to be found in Chinese as in other 
languages, occurring sometimes in the works of the best 
authors. The fo^pwing example is taken from the writings of 
Lan Lu-chow 
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fp iili. fl ^ ^ *^P ■mindless waves upon 

a level ground; sc, to make needless tronUle. 

3. Personijicailon, — This figure is also known as prosopopoeia. 
It consists in attributing life and mind to inanimate things. 
Thus, ^Tieaven,” which was originally nothing more than 
the blue aether overhead {cf, the Taoist form has become 
endowed under the influence of superstition with the form and 
attributes of a human being. The people speak of ^ 
^'the old gentleman of the sky,” and Han W^u-kung in the 
most famous of all his polished essays writes 

± 5C H PI : I call God to witness. 

And h propos of a story in the Liao Chai narrating the total 
destruction by thunder of a virtuous family, the commentator 
remarks that he thought it was only wicked people who were 
thus visited, adding Truly the muddles of God Almighty are 
many indeed!” ^ G# ^ another pas- 

sage, however, referring to the preservation of a notably filial 
son out of the wreck of seventeen or eighteen entire cities 
destroyed by an earthquake, the same writer says ^^After this 
who will say that God Almighty does not know black from 

white?” li li 5c M -ii 6 HR- 

Earth is not unfrequently personified in a similar manner; 

e* 9^ 0 A Sfc ^ ^ ® 

oppress you, the spirits will see it and Heaven and Earth will 
know it.” Hence too such phrases as Jt “queen Earth,” 
to which may be added @ the “God of Hail,” 

3|[ the “Angel of Pestilence,” and || 5 ^'Neptune” 
( 50 . the sea) also used in the slang sense of “Davy J ones* locker.” 

4. Allegory,— An allegory is simply a metaphor expanded 
and sustained through all its parts. It is impossible here to do 
more than indicate where specimens of Chinese allegories may 
be found in translation. The Mj H of H^ W&i-kung ap- 
peared in the Shanghai Courim' of i2th July.s> 1879|t 
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land/’ ^ ® IE» by Su Tung-p’o, and Hunger-land/’ IE? ' 
by Lan Lu-chou, were given in vol. VL, No. 6, of the Clima 
JRevieiOy and several good examples will be found in the Liao 
Chaif notably ^^The Wolf Dream,” ^ It may not be un- 
interesting, however, to note here tlie Chinese equivalents of 
‘^metaphor,” ‘‘allegory,” etc.; more especially as considerable 
confusion has prevailed liitlierto among sinologues as to the 
proper employment even of their own native terminology. For 
instance, Dr. Williams in his Syllabic Dictionary, p. 1128, 
translates ^ “metaphorical, by metonymy,” thus attribut- 
ing to a single term the meanings of two quite distinct rlie- 
torical figures. On pp. 973 and 1129 lie further renders ^ 
“metaphorically, in a figure/’ and s' “a metaphor etc,,” 
respectively. 

As regards 'j-f lit “to borrow tbe sense,” there can be 
but little doubt that it is in every way a most apt analogue of 
“metaphor,” to which figure its use would seem to be ex- 
clusively confined, and it matters little that I have no quo- 
tations ready to hand in support of this statement. 

As regards abundant proofs are to be found showing 
that when employed by competent writers it has invariably the 
sense of “illustration.” 

D : If ^ “Let me take an illustration from war” 
(Mencius). 

M il!l ^ 'A ^ ^ measure the sea with 

a gourd is a phrase illustrative of persons 
with small mental capacity”; sc. those 
who would attempt the impossible. See 
the ^ 

jlb W Sit ^ :/C ^ “This proverb, although 

trivial in itself, maj’' be used in illustra- 
tion of important matters.” See T’ang 
Mcng-lai’s preface to the Liao Chai, 

M % A “specially availed of in order 

^ to illustrate the Great Doctrine.” See 
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preface to the W IB? reference 

to Hsutiii Clmang and his travels, 

jg ± 0 m 4» : a state of danger is illus- 

trated by the phrase a fish in a frying- 
pan.” 

iS. ^ Pi 0 B H : a state of longing is illus- 
trated by the phrase ‘^one day like three 
autumns.” 

^ ?!?C M : a state of haste is illustrated 

by the phrase carry a colander to water 
bananas.” 

To these examples may be added the use of PlJf W as 
a translation of ‘‘JEsop’s Fables,” by the learned Mun Mong. 
Scientifically speaking, a fable is a short allegory; but the 
Chinese have never classified so accurately as that, and are 
content to regard fables simply as anecdotes of fiction, without 
reference to their strictly allegorical character. 

As regards we may safely write it off as the correct 
translation of allegory,” as witness the following instances: — 

® ^ ^ B* ;5: ^ : tbe Nan-kua (by Chuang-tzu) 

is full of abstruse allegories. See pre- 
face to the Wi&^IB- 

^ M M ® W • the story of K’ao CKmg-huang is 
allegorical. See comment on story No. 1 
of the Liao Cha% 

and a final example in which both and ^ occur in the same 
sentence: — 

IS It ^ s' : in the illustration of the 

leviathan changed into a roc, these 
creatures are employed allegorically. See 
commentary to the JSan-Lxia^cliing (ad 
init). 
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1. Metonymy . — By this figure one word is put for another; 
the word substituted being, in general terms, an understood 
accompaniment of the other, or having some existing con- 
nection with it. 

E. (x. : light and shade’'; sc. time. 

^ H ‘^dragon robes”; sc. the office of State to which 
the right of wearing such robes belongs, 
white head”; sc. an old man. €/• “gray-beard.” 

13 ^Hhe pot boils”; i. e. the water in it boils. 

M ^ ^ S it “thereupon ensued a great hurrying 
to and fro of shoes and slippers”; 5 ^?. “of 
persons.” 

1 ^ ^ “the white food”; sc. rice. 

the round and square”; sc. the cash, which is 
round, with a square hole in the middle. 

^ M ^^the pound and hoe”; sc. the paddy-bird, so 
called from the peculiar movements of 
its head and neck when searching for 
food in the fields. 

^ “the dark and sweet”; sc. sleep. 

The following is an example of the matter put by metonymy 
for the materiate: — 

^ tJ* PJJ jI* “without half an inch of iron to 

defend ourselves with”; precisely as in 
English we often speak of the steel, 
meaning of course weapons made of that 
metal. 

Euphemism, which consists in veiling offensive subjects with 
polite phraseology, is a sub-head of metonymy; and so also is 
that nameless figure by which words are employed in a sense 
only to be understood by reference to some historical fact, 
some quotation ^.her in poetry or in prose, or other similar 
key. Of the httter, the following are examples: — 
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^ great officer”; sc. the pine-tree, so called because 
the First Universal Emperor (B.C, 2?l) 
once sheltered himself from a storm under 
a group of five pines, and in recognition 
of their servi(*es conferred upon them the 
title of the ^*five great officers.” 

^ ^ ‘^this prince” or ^^this gentleman”; sc. the bam- 
boo, so called because when an ancient 
wmrthy was asked why he planted so 
many bamboos around his dwelling, he 
replied ^ 0 ^ jIt :g ‘4Iowcan 

one be a single day without this gentle- 
man?” in allusion to the extended use of 
the bamboo in almost every department 
of Chinese every day life. 

JH gH II S f$ offered himself for the post of sleep- 
ing dragon”; sc. as commander-in-chief, 
the famous general Ghu-ko Liang having 
lived in his youth at a place called 
Sleeping Dragon Hill. 

Of euphemism, instances occur most frequently in connection 
with death and burial. Thus ^Ho die” is -[U: to excuse 
oneself from the world, or ^ ^ ifo hurst the tumour; ^^grave- 
clothes” are ^ 35c doilies of old age; ^Hhe grave” is ^ ^ the 
terrace of night on the beautiful city, etc., etc. Of the 

same class are and for capital punishment, and 

such others as ^ ^ ^ :k M> ® 

m m m it, m etc., etc., the 

name of which is legion. 


* Hence, a petty official is never spoken of as from tke awkward 

identity of sound. 

t I kave once before drawn attention to tbe unfortunate selection of these 
two chai'acters to exju'ess the sounds Lon-dori in the Chinese designation of 
the London Missionary Society. % # 
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2. Synecdoche. — This fipire fippears under varioiis forms 
and in various disguises of language. Generallj speaking, it 
may be defined as a rhetorical trope hj which the part is put 
for the whole, or the species for the genus, and vice verm, 
jB. G. ; — A ^^Hot a rafter {so. house) nor a man 

left.” Said of a deserted site. 

^ fa 0 It thousand fingers (i, e, one hundred 
persons) eating daily [at his table].” 
Cf. ^^so many mouths to feed,” 

^ 5$ H A W ^ thousand hoofs of horses and 
a hundred sleeves of girls”; sc. 250 horses 
and 50 young ladies. Cf. ‘^so many head 
of cattle.” 

^ 11 scales (tsc. fish) in that pond were 

all of the dragon family.” 

^^same species as hair or feathers,” L e, an 
animal or a bird — a brute beast. 

*§* ‘Hhe hundred names”; sc. the people. 

JR M £Jt 1$ ^^vrait until next melon season”; sc, next 
year. 

H M three autumns”; sc. three years. Cf. youth 
of twenty summers.” 

"i" A S ^ sixteen colds and hots,” i, e. winters and 
summers; sc. sixteen years. 

It is by synecdoche that we apply numbers to things in 
themselves ^‘not estimable with numerical precision.” 

j&. ^ ^ H ^ seven parts glad, three parts 

not”; sc. more glad than sorry. 

By synecdoche, too, the names of celebrated personages are 
often substituted for the particular qualities by wdiich they 
acquired their reputation. Thus, the names of ^ Mao 
Ch’iang and “j^ ^ Hsi Tzil, two famous beauties of antiquity, 
are frequently pi^ for loveliness in the abstract. 

The Mlowin^ sentence aptly exhibits the facility with which 
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^ in tlie Chinese language a number of figures may be crowded 
into a small space:— 



Here we have two distinct metaphors and two examples of 
synecdoche, all within the compass of four words. These 
characters mean literally “wind manes clouds reins/’ or in a 
more expanded form “[swift as thej wind manes [used by 
synecdoche for horsesy and countless as the] clouds reins [used 
by synecdoche for chariots]”; that is, “swift horses and 
countless chariots.” Similar examples are common enough in 
Chinese literature, and are easily understood by the general 
reader. Compare such a sentence as “ Le vin rit dans Ic crisial/^ 
an instance of metaphor and metonymy occurring in the short 
space of six words. 


CLASS III. 

1. Antithesifi . — This figure consists in the institution of a 
contrast. It enters very largely into all kinds of Chinese com- 
position. 

|}5 poor but happy. 

The above is an expression of contrast under its simplest 
form ; a more elaborate example would be 

you got unsubstantial curses, 
but 1 received a real wound, 

in which sentence each of the last four woi’ds are directly op- 
posed either in form or sense to the corresponding character 
of the fii’st four. 

As a specimen of secondary antithesis, i. e, where the anta- 
gonism of the parts opposed is weaker than in the examples 
given above, we may take 

^ : cure hunger with food; 

ignorance, by study. 

Chinese proverbs and household words derive much of their 
point from the skilful use of this figure. 
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^ ^ ^ in 9E ^ better to be dead and happy 
* than living and miserable. 

sm tbe people may be 

led^ but they cannot be made to under- 
stand. 

he who arrives first is prince, 
he who follows is minister only. 

^ : first at the fire, first with his food, L e, 
first come first served. 

These last two sayings, the first of which is of very varied 
application, exemplify the antithesis (1) expressed and (2) 
understood, the contrast being in both cases between and ^ 
first” and afterwards,” though in the latter instance the 
actual antithesis is not visible in the text. To rhetorical anti- 
thesis, it may be mentioned en passant ^ an antagonism is ne- 
cessary which in merely structural antithesis often almost 
entirely disappears. 

As an instance of tersely-elegant antithesis of a structural 
character, the following are selected from a long list: — 

: the same table by day, the same 
bed at night. (Said of inseparable friends. ) 

here the 

summer is never excessively hot, nor the 
winter excessively cold, while flowers 
bloom all the year round. (From a 
description of the Isles of the Immortals. ) 

55^ ^ A ^ ^ : he comes and abuses 

others, and then goes away and abuses 
the person [to whom he had just been 
speaking]. 

A special kind of phraseology, peculiar as far as I know to 
the Chinese language, consists of abstracts formed by the 
simple juxtaposijjion of concretes. 

JE. lit "coxae go,” signifies the mutual inter- 
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course of friends, or any similar form of 
correspondence. 

^ : lit ^^many few,” is used for number” in the 

abstract. 

The following examples will be sufficient to illustrate the 
use of antithesis in Chinese poetry : — 

W >5 a 7 ^ 

You may set with all care, — yet the flow’ret will fade, 

While the chance-i^lanted willow throws o^er you its shade. 

m m 

A ^ M B t BI 

The cnp^s in the hand : seize the hour ere ’tis fled i 
How seldom in life is the moon overhead I 

Disarrangement of the strictly antithetical order of words is 
comparatively rare. 

E. Gr. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I am not talking about 

what the rich can afford and the poor 
can not. 

MMij M the compasses and the square 

are the embodiment of the rectangular 
and the round. 

There exists one single sentence in the Chinese language for 
which, like silver with regard to rhyme, no corresponding anti- 
thesis can be constructed. It is 

ffl M I® ^511 * smoke envelops the willows by the 
pond. 

In the characters here employed all the five elements are 
already present, thus leaving according to Chinese rules no 
field from which to draw corresponding antithetical terms. 

2. Epigram . — Epigram is a term which, like several others 
in rhetorical use, has been modified by lapse of time. It seems 
to have been originally applied to inscriptiosis, and from that 
to have developed into short poem containing some single 
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thought pointedly expressed,” taking in on its way all kinds 
of titles, advertisements, superscriptions, etc., etc., which might 
afford scope for the play of epigrammatic wdt. 

An epigram need not of course he a poem, though it should 
he short; and it should he, strictly speaking, of such a nature 
as to rouse the mind hj some ‘^conflict or contradiction between 
the form of the language and the meaning really conveyed.” 
Thus it will be seen that the boundary-line between Epigram 
and Antithesis is not very clearly defined; unless w^e confine 
ourselves, in common with the best authoidties, to such speci- 
mens as are distinguished by bi'evity and some play on words 
therein contained. That Chinaman was of an epigrammatic 
turn of mind who announced some years ago that 

~ f® H ^ 

In K^ang Hs€s dictionary there is a word wrong. 
setting all the literati of Kiang-su by the ears until some one 
discovered that the word ‘‘wrong” was the word in question. 

It may he mentioned in parentheses that the Pun is a sub- 
head of Epigram; and for want of a better example we may 
take the old joke of the man w^ho declared he was what sounded 
like chin shih “a graduate of the highest degree,” but 

which he afterwards explained to he jH, 0^ chin shih yen 
^‘near-sighted”; or that of the bashful young man who was 
likened to a country carpenter because he had only — “one 
saw,” which has precisely the same sound in Chinese as — 
^‘one sentence,” sc. nothing to say for himself. 

It was decidedly epigrammatic to say that men mostly prefer 

Their own compositions, but their friends’ wives. 

So also it was an epigram by which a certain gentleman 
notified the newly-engaged tutor for his son that he should not 
squeeze the band of the waiting-maid who brought him break- 
fast and dinner : — 

The tutor's reply was in a similar strain: — 
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3. Hyperbole , — ^ S “s ^ black 

speck,” or pill”; these are hyperbolical expressions for a 
very small District. (See the ^ ^.) 

Hyperbole is the figure by which anything is excessively 
magnified or diminished, beyond the limits of truth. Of such 
a kind is the phrase =}* ^ (see Metaphor) for ''a house no 
bigger than a bushel measure.” Examples are common enough. 

if. •’ {/I ^ UJ @ in M 0 •“ as tall as a moun- 

tain, and his eyes "were like two suns. 

^ in 5*^ • as scared as if the sky had fallen. 

^ ^ ^ fi : swift as if riding on the wind. 

IT S' Wl • snored with a noise like thunder. 

M ® ^ nation overthrower; sc. a very beautiful 

woman. 

^ M M* 10,000 li rampart; sc. the Great 
Wall. 

Apropos of 10,000 li (say 3,000 miles) the landscapes of the 
celebrated painter Wang Eei were said to have been so art- 
fully executed that the eye could wander over scenery to this 
extent ^ all within the narrow area of an ordinary fan. 

The Chinese delight in hyperbole. They speak of their 
children as ‘‘dogs,” of their friends as “princes,” of the Heir 
Apparent as ^‘a thousand autumns,” of the Emperor as “Lord 
of Ten Thousand Years,” and of China as “all beneath the 
canopy of the sky.” The records of their antiquity teem with 
examples; while the records themselves go back to a period of 
2,269,360 years ago. 

Mencius, on one occasion, took the trouble to point out that 
hyperbole was a figure of rhetoric, and that its terms shotild 
not be literally consumed. “We must not understand,” said he, 
“that passage in the Odes — ^of the black-haired people of 
Chow, not a single one was left ^ ^ ^ ^ W *? jfi’ — ^ 

its literal sense.” 

4. Climax . — Of this, the “ladder” figure, «so called because 
the mind is carried, as it were rung by ruiig,<ip an ascending 
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scale until the final point is reached, the ^ Ta IIsuo 
furnishes no ijiconsiderable number of examjdes. E. G. : — 

It it @ t ^ ^ t ^ -1 1 ^ ^ ^ 

m it # f- IE it >t:>, t iE « 

^ M it It M s ;® ^ It it 

‘‘ [The ancients] desirous of good govern- 
ment in the State, began by good order 
in the family; to attain good order in the 
family, each began by attending to his 
own personal demeanour; to attain to 
proper personal demeanour, it was neces- 
sary to rectify the heart; to rectify the 
heart, it was necessary to refine the 
thoughts; and to refine the thoughts, it 
was necessary to extend knowledge.” 

5. Interrogation . — Tliis figure, employed to surround a pro- 
position with extra rhetorical force, is commonly employed by 
Chinese authors. The very first chapter of the Confuciaii 
Discourses opens with three good examples. The first is — 

M lit t i ^ ^ ^ 

Lit To learn, and from time to time to practice (what is learnt), 
is not that pleasant? 

The two following quotations are in a lighter style: — 

because I have taken 
a few pieces of a man’s money, is he to 
shut me up to death, eh? 

though poor, I am descended from a 

' noble family, and shall this carter fellow 

presume to take my daughter for his 
concubine? 

For two further examples, see Personification* 

6. E(cclamati(m,'^Of this figure one example will doubtless 

suffice. • - 
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Alas!” said Confucius, there is no one who appreciates me.” 

Many similar instances are to be found (p, g,) in the ^ 
where they are usually introduced by some such words as 
So also tlie provei-bial saying — 

A a m 

7. Apostrophe , — This figure consists in suddenlj^ addressing 
somebody^ or soniething^ absent, as if they were present. Of 
such kind are invocations to deities and devils, which are 
coniinon enough and are generally prefaced by JjJ H, or H. 

-E”. (?••• Wc S'i Sf ii 0 ^ and_ when 

he drank, he would pour out a libation 
on the ground and utter the following 
invocation: — Drink, too, ye drowned 
spirits of the river!” 

For further examples, see the ^ ^ passim. 

8. hmuendo , — When one Chinaman says that another 

reminds him of the fan used by the ruler of the Infernal 
Regions, he avails lumsclf of an innuendo; for tradition has it 
that the fun in question is hlach inside, and black-heartedness 
has much the same signification in China as elsewhere. So 
also when he speaks of people or things as ^Heinple 

wares” (?. e. the miscellaneous articles sold at stalls in temples 
on religious festivals), he is suggesting that they cannot be 
depended upon ^ ^ fi* A paragraph in the Shcmghai 
Courier recently noted the destruction by fire of an ice-house, 
and the writer very naturally remarked that it was the last 
place where he should liave e:xpected a fire to break out. Now 
the Chinese frequently use as an innuendo the phrase A ® 
^^an ice-house burnt down,” as applied to events which seem 
to be a special manifestation of the will of Heaven A iS? 
destiny. It is also an innuendo to liken a Tnan to a lamp on 
the top of an 18-foot pole /V 00 Such a lamp 
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throws indeed its li^lit to a distance, but leaves its own im- 
mediate neighbourhood in gloom M 7 M ^ 5 
sous-eiitendu is that the individual in question throws more 
light upon the faults of others than upon his own. It is an 
innuendo to call a man an "earthenware cock” ^ the 
implication being that you can’t pull a hair out of him 
" ^ ^ that he is a stingy fellow. Degeneration in a 

family is hinted at by the phrase "a swan hatching ducks” 
fill H ^ 8.nd a cruel mandarin is often spoken of as a 

"blacksmith official” ^ E "iT whose only thought is to 
strike ^ 

9. Irony , — It is well known that the sense now attached to 
this terrh is of comparatively modern date. Irony, in the time 
of Aristotle, signified "saying less than was meant,” whereas 
we now understand by it "saying the opposite to what is 
meant,” a figure known to the ancients as Litotes, 

JE, G,: ^ ^ ^ G :/c ® ‘^^that you should sell your wife 
and child was already very kind of 
you, — ” which words are spoken by an 
angry wife to wdiom her dissolute hus- 
band is about to do some further injury. 

The above is irony direct; as an example of the indirect I 
may quote the following story from the Liao Chai, A virtuous 
young man goes to visit his elder brother who holds office in 
a distant part of the empire, and while residing in his yam&i 
becomes aware of a very extensive system of bribery and cor- 
ruption which is daily practised there, to the utter exclusion 
of anything at all like justice or impartiality. With tears in 
his eyes he I'eports what he has seen and heard to his brother, 
who however only laughs at him and says, % B ^ WC 

Jl ^ 'S 4!* ••• ^‘My brother, your life has been i 

spent in a cottage, and therefore you do not know the ins and i 

outs of official life. We look for our advancement or dismissal f 

to our superiof officers, not to the people; hence,i he who . \ 

§ 4 
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gratifies those in authority over him is the good public servant. 
But if a man were to occupy himself with the interests of the 
people, how could he at the same time cause gratification to 
his superior officers?” 

The irony in this passage is of course that of the author and 
not of the speaker in the dialogue. 

ADDENDUM. 

JEllipds, — This figure belongs^ strictly speaking, to the pro- 
vince of Grammar, though some writers have given it a place 
in treatises nominally confined to Ehetoric alone. The written 
and spoken languages of China teem with interesting examples. 
To begin with a simple instance: we generally find g in 
place of the full expression ^ ^ So 'gf is an 

ellipsis which might at first sight be understood as applying to 
European merchants, and not, as is the case, to the native 
bankers of Shansi, who are also familiarly known as ^ If 
or If Passing on to more recondite examples, oft-times 
difficult of expansion and occasionally even of explanation, 
we have 

3:^^ t.-- lit Wang -arrow -not -he; i, e,, Wang 
swore he would never marry anybody 
else. 

M • fowl -window -Hung -table; i she 
made a very good wife, the full expansion 
being, as given by a writer in the Chma 
Mail^ ‘^For many years she rose at cock-^ 
crow, as soon as dawn first glimmered 
through the window. She w^as as faithful 
, as Mfeng Kuang, the wife of Liang Hung^ 
who, when eating, would raise the talle 
up to her brow as a token of respect.” 

^ M in • ZiiY. concubine-long-J)rince-like-year; 

i e.y Every day has deemed a year to 
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me since you left,” being of course an 
address from a wife to a husband. 

A beginner might fairly stumble over but tlie in- 

sertion of between the two characters makes the phrase 
easily intelligible as ordered the constable.” So also ^ 
dark-yellow” is no mean puzzle, until its expansion into 
^ ^ ^^dark robes, yellow caps” points at once to the 
priests who are thus specially distinguished. But of all ex- 
amples of ellipsis pure and simple, L e. where the knowledge 
of no allusion ^ is necessary to elucidate the sense, 
commend us to an example quoted in the China Review by 
Mr. Parker: A ^ tb B W ^^If [^ny other] man can 
[do] it [in] one [day], [then] I [will give a] hundred [days 
to] it [rather than fail].” 
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ERRATA. 

Page 4 Line 2 for read 'the sense/ 

„ 7 „ 13 „ 'Mun Mong’ read 'Mun Mooy/ 
„ 10 „ 8 from "below, for ^ read 

„U „ 3 for g, read g. 

„ 1 1 „ 12 from below, for ^ read 

„ 16 „ 16 for 'employed’ read 'intended/ 

„ 16 „ 8 from below, for read 

„ 17 „ 12 M ’> M- 

» 18 „ 4 „ „ ' before 
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NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF NAGASAKI.* 

By H. B. GUPFY, m.b., 

SUEGEON, li.N. 


T he remarkable manner in which this part of the island of 
Kiusiii is cut up by. its several gulfs into the three ex- 
tended peninsulas of Simabara, Nagasaki, and Omura, is a 
feature in its surface-geography, which bears especial reference 
to the configuration of the region at no distant geological 
period. Although it is an elevated district, considered as a 
wliole, — the hills in the more immediate vicinity of Nagasaki 
varying between 500 and 1,500 feet in height, while Mount 
Unzen in the Simabara peninsula rises to about 4,700 feet 
above the sea; — ^yet there are low-lying regions situated at the 
base of the peninsulas, which a depression of the land to the 
extent of about two hundred feet would completely submerge. 
Tliat there has been an elevation of this amount at some recent 
period, is demonstrated by the occurrence of a loose bed of 
water-worn rock fragments, which is exposed at the top of a 
deep cutting, through which the Nagasaki road descends to the 
village of Tokeets; and the following description of the trans- 
formed topography of this region at that period is not a mere 
speculation of my own, but is founded on numerous observa- 
tions made in the several localities concerned. 

At such a period the Gulfs of Omura and Simabara by uni- 
ting would isolate a large region, extending from the present 


* Bead beXore the Society on the 3 1st Mnrcb, 1882. « 
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narrow entrance to tlie Gulf of Oinura to tlie soutliornmost ex« 
tremity of the Simabara Peniiisulii, and forming an island about 
forty miles in length. This would be again divided into four 
smaller islands in the following manner: — by the submergence 
of its low-lying isthmus the Simabara Peninsula would be 
transformed into a mountainous island; whilst the sea, by oc- 
cupying the line of the present road between Tokeots and Na- 
gasaki, would com[)letely disconnect the peninsula which forms 
the western side of the Gulf of Omura; and the Nagasaki Pen- 
insula would in its turn form the southern prolongation of 
another island, produced by the formation of the Tokeets chan- 
nel on west, and by the junction of the Gulf of Oirmra and 
Yagami Bay on the east, somewhere along the line of iJie present 
road between Yagami and the village of Isahaye ; lastly, a fourth, 
though smaller, island would be formed by the Simabara strait 
on the east and by the Isahaye and Yagami channel on the 
west. In such a manner would this region now continuous be 
transformed into a group of large islands; and, that this was 
the actual condition of this region at a very recent geological 
period, I have not the slightest doubt. 

Before treating of the subject proper of this paper, I must 
premise by observing that I shall limit myself to the more pro- 
minent geological features of this region; which, on account of 
the complexity of detail which it presents, requires for its more 
thorough examination a greater time than I was able to devote 
to it. Forming the axis or backbone of the base of the Naga- 
saki Peninsula, are beds of mica-schist and allied schistose 
rocks; which, whilst they are for the most part concealed on 
tlie hill-sides overlooking the town by masses of trachyte occa- 
sionally porphyritic, a dark felsitic trap, and agglomerate, are 
freely exposed to view on the eastern slope of the peninsula, 
more particularly in the vicinity of the village of Mogi. On 
crossing the harbour and ascending the hills on the western 
side, the same agglomerate and trachytic rocks are found; and 
although I was gnable to find the mica-schist in sifn^ yet de- 
tached fragmciUt^ of this rock gave evidence of its vicinity^ 
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Turning to tlie district north of Nagasaki, we observe that 
the road from that town to Tokeets, as it skirts round the head 
of the harbour to cross the narrow isthmus bf the Omura Pen- 
insula, follows a line of cliff formed of agglomerate overlying 
a light-coloured friable trac’hyte; and long after the harbour 
is left behind, for a distance of from two to three miles, the 
road continues to skirt tho^ base of this inland cliff, following 
in truth the line of the ancient channel already referred to in 
this paper. As one proceeds towards Tokeets, the trachyte 
assumes a more com]>act texture; and at a point w'here the 
road, which has previously been confined to a level plain, enters 
the hills, about four miles from Nagasaki, this rock exhibits a 
spheroidal structure, each spheroid being about three feet in 
diameter and enclosing witliin its coueentnc coats a nucleus of 
the size of a 32-Ib. shot. A few steps further on, one observes 
an intrusion of trap, jmobably a phonolite : and from this i)oint 
the trachyte, as exhibited in a slight declivity which has been 
carved or hewm out into niches fjr the reception of stone figures, 
assumes a darker colour. When about a mile and a half or 
two miles from Tokeets, the road, which has by this time 
reached its highest elevation from 175 to 200 feet above the 
sea, dips down into a deep cntthig, at the top of which occurs 
the heel of water-worn rock-fragments which has been alluded 
to above. About lialf-way down the cutting, extensive dikes 
of a dark trap-rock — probably diabase— protrude through a 
quartz-porphyry ; whilst near the foot of the cutting, occurs 
another smuli dike of blue basalt : all these dikes, which trend 
in an east and west direction, are vertical protrusions. On 
a]qwoaching Tokeets, the trachyte again appears; and near the 
bend in the road which suddenly displays to view the picturesque 
bay of this village, this rock exhibits a porpbyritic structure. 
Two huge masses of this porphyritic trachyte, wliich overlook 
tlie roml, have received the name of The Giant’s Head ’’ from 
the Japanese, on account of the rude resemblance which they 
present to a human head and bust. ♦ 

About half a mile to the east of the Tokegts road, lies the 
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liainlet of Meeclieno, where exists a thermal spring. When I 
visited this spring in November 1879, I found its temperature^ 
which was 74° F., to be 12° above that of tlie surroiinding air : 
it had no odour^ W’^as quite clear, and, as the villagers informed 
me, was fit for drinking purposes: it contains, as I subsequently 
found, a moderate amount of lime in solution. To its existence 
the hamlet of Meecheno probably owes its being;, and the in- 
habitants by conducting the water to a neighbouring batb-liouso 
employ artificial means to raise it to a temperature for bathing. 
The rock in the vicinity of the spring appears to be an altered ’’ 
argillite : whilst a very tough mottled })honolite occurs at tlie 
base of a hill to the eastward of Meecheno, — a granitic rock 
destitute of mica forming the summit, — and an altered’^ 
argillite intervening between the two. In the bed of the stream^ 
which flows from the lo\ver end of the valley and crosses the 
Tokeets road about a mile and a quarter from the head of the 
harbour, I observed a highly calcareous and siliceous rock, 
followed in the lower portion of the stream by basaltic and 
traehytic porphyries. 

An interesting traverse may be made along the road from 
Yagami to Isahaye, — a distance of eight or nine miles, — fol- 
lowing the line of the original channel that once united the 
Gulf of Omura with Yagami Bay. The road between the 
villages of Heemi and Yagami dis])lavs in its cuttings agglo- 
merate and beds of a fine-grained sandstone and shale which 
dip about 50° to the w^est. Proceeding by the road to Isahaye, 
one observes a light-coloured eurite to be the prevailing rock 
as far as the hamlet of Koga, about two and a half miles from 
Yagami. Beyond Koga, a region of traehytic porphyry begins ; 
— specimens of this rock which I obtained exhibited fine crystals 
of glassy felspar. This trachyte is followed by a speckled 
sandstone^ dipping to the north-west at an angle of 40°. 
On approaching the shore of the Gulf of Omura, beds of sand- 


* This same specified sandstone is to be obscryed in the hamlet of Koga, 
dipping about 45° t§ the eastward. 
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stone and sliale are observed dipping 35° to the north-west : 
and as the road passes through the village of Kaieesa, about 
two miles from Isahaye, a dislocation of these beds is displayed 
in a cutting, which exhibits not only an alteration in the dip 
but a twisting round of the line of strike. I traced the sand- 
stone and sliale as far as the village of Isahaye. Striking off 
to the north-west in the direction of the town of Omiira, about 
seven miles distant, the road for the first two miles lies along 
the same low-lying country, with fragments of a dark phonolite 
lying on tlie surface. It tlieu crosses a hill elevated between 
600 and 700 feet above the waters of the Gulf; a sandstone 
dipping gently to the south-south-east forms the lower two- 
tliirds of this hill; whilst its summit displays a dark grey 
phonolite. Before reaching Omtira the road crosses a suc- 
cession of low hills, which exhibit at rare intervals a decomposed 
felspathic rock; whilst a dark pitclistone is to be observed in 
the hill overlooking the town. 

Not the least interesting locality of the region to which this 
paper refers, is that of the Simabara Peninsula, This rugged 
promontory attains in the cloud-topped peaks of Uiizeu an 
elevation of not less than 4,700 feet above the sea* (measure- 
ment by aneroid). Tradition has located an active volcano 
on the summit of this mountain : and, that a similar belief is 
current at the present day, the following testimony will be 
sufficient to cite. The China and Japan Sea Directory, for 
as recent a period as 1873, refers to an active volcano in the 
centre of the peninsula, over which a dark cloud of smoke 
usually rests;” whilst Dr. S. W. Williams in a Lecture on 
Japan,” published in the Journal of the North-China Branch 
of the I-ioyal Asiatic Society for May 1859, describes Mount 
Unzen as ^‘'a volcano still in action;” and lastly, we find a 


* There is no measurement of the height of Mount Unzen given in the 
Admiralty chart. The only estimate I have been able to find is that of 3,51-0 
feet, which I have derived from a “ Lecture on Japan,” by S. W. Williams^ 
LL.D,, published in the Journal of the If -C. B. of the I^yal Asiatic Society 
for May 1859: it is greatly under-estimated. • 
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writer in the Treaty Ports of China and Japan” describing 
the town of Simahara (Minato) as backed by a huge moun- 
tain wdience the hidden fires still send up a gentle stream of 
smoke on a cloudless day.” There would appear to be some 
facts which explain this current belief: and liistory in truth 
relates, that in 17 92 or 1793 (the date varies in different 
accounts) there was a violent volcanic eruption in this moun- 
tain, which, being attended by a most disastrous earthquake, 
not only devastated the neighbouringcountry, destroyiiig53,()00 
of the inhabitants, but is said to liave been felt through the 
whole of Kiusiu, and to have permanently affected the adjacent 
coast-line and territory of the province of Higo. There is 
little doubt, but that the striking resemblance, which Unzen 
presents to a trimeatcd cone, often capped by clouds, when 
viewed from the hills overlooking the village of Mogi, affords 
an explanation of the persistence of this poj)ii]ar error as to its 
present activity. For loth as I am to detract from the romance 
which has been vulgarly attached to the volcano of Simabara, 
I grieve to write, tliat not only did I observe that this nioimtain 
loses its volcanic profile when regarded from other points of 
view, but that having stood on one of Unzen’s highest summits 
and having crossed the j)einnsula from west to east, I failed 
to find any signs of the existence of an active volcanic vent. 
Yet I may urge, that the occurrence on the western flanks of 
this mountain of the hot springs of Wohama, Kojeego, and 
Unzen, which are probably intimately connected in their past 
history with the disastrous earthquake of last century, does not 
entirely divest this mountainous Peninsula of Simabara of its 
claims to be included within the present dominion of Vulcan. 

Commencing the ascent from the fishing- village of Wobama 
on the western shore of the peninsula, the path led me up 
through the zone of trees, which extends up the momitain slopes 
to a height of about 1,100 feet above the sea.* Rising gra- 

In the vicinity ^of Nagasaki the upper limit of the zone of trees is very 
marked wlien viewed from the town; its level being from 900 to 1,000 feet 
above the sea. » 
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dually fi-ora a height of 1,700 feet to a level of 2,500 feet, the 
higher portion of the peninsula may be best described as an 
extended plateau, from wliich springs the double peak of Unzen 
which attains another 2,000 feet or more of elevation. Such 
ai’e the more conspicuous physical features of this region. 
With regard to its more strictly geological characters, I may 
remark that a sanidine-t^achyte, rendered porphyritic by the 
fine crystals of glassy felspar embedded in its matrix, is the 
prevailing rock on both the eastern and western slopes of this 
mountainous peninsula ; and that it extends from the sea-level 
up to tlie eastern summit of the double peak. This porphyritic 
trachyte varies somewliat in its characters : on the east slopes, 
the matrix appears to be more felspathic and is of a lighter 
colour than in the rock of tlie opposite side of the mountain ; 
whilst regular crystals of hornblende are often associated with 
those of the sanidine, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Minato: on the west slopes, the matrix is of a light bluish 
colour, and becomes strangely altered in the vicinity of the hot 
springs of Kojeego and Unzen, — a subject to be immediately 
considered. 

O^^erlooking the populous town of Minato which is situated 
on the eastern shoi'e of the Simubara Peninsula, there rises au 
abrupt desolate-looking hill which is completely detached from 
the main mountain-mass. The why-aud-wherefore ” of its 
precipitous sides, the explanation of its peculiar form and of 
the strangeness of its situation, must have often afforded subjects 
for speculation to the casual visitor, if not to the inhabitants 
of the locality. It is in truth one of tliose hills, which — to 
employ the figurative language of Dr. Macculloch— seem as 
if they had tumbled from the clouds.” Tradition avers — and 
tradition generally has something to say in these matters — that 
during one of the earthquakes which have devastated the district 
of Siinabara, this hill was detached and parted asunder from 
the parent-mass. But whether this explanation is a satis- 
factory one, I had neither the time nor th^ opportunity to 
determine. « 
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By for tlie most attractive localities for the more siglit-seor, 
are tliose of tlie liot salj)liur-s])rings of Wobama, Kojecgo. and 
U iizeii. The hotspringa of W obama. a fishing village to whicli 
I have already alliulcd as being situated on the west sliore of 
the peninsula^ occur close to the water^s edge. A series of 
stone bathing-pools has been built around the vsjmngs; — the 
water of which evolves a large quantity of sulphui'etted hydro- 
gen, its unpleasant odour tainting the air of the neiglibonring 
streets. Most of the batliing-pools are accessible to the sea at 
certain heights of the tide; and these are the baths most fre- 
quented by both real and imaginary invalids : tlieir temperature 
I found to be 82° f about 8° above the temperature of the 
surrounding air. On placing tlie thermometer in a bath which 
was inaccessible to the sea, it rose to 112° F,, a temperature 
which a|.)peared to be too liigh to permit of its general use 
ainougst the frequenters of the springs. 

I may best describe the sulphur-sjirings of Kojeego, wliicli 
■are elevated rather more than 2,000 feet above the sea, as 
bubbling up briskly at a temperature of 182° F. into a pool 
about fifteen yards across. The water, which is milky in ap- 
pearance from the deposit of sulphides and the other products 
of the decomposed trachyte, exhales a powerful sulphureous 
odour: and after it has been allo^ved to run down into some 
batlis in the hamlet of Kojeego, which is situated immediately 
below the springs, it becomes sufliciently reduced in tempera- 
ture to allow of its being used for the purposes of bathing. 
The surface of the ground in the vicinity of the springs is 
warm, and often undermined; and I was informed that fatal 
accidents have sometimes occurred from the ground giving 
away beneatli the feet. 

A walk of about twenty minutes from Kojeego will bring 
the visitor to the hot springs of Unzen, where these phenomena 
are exhibited in their grandest form. Some time before arriv- 
ing there he wdll have noticed dense clouds of white vapour 
ascending in the*distance, and that the milky-looking streams 
over which he has fco cross retain a poitlon of their original 
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warmth. His first impression of tliese hot springs of Unzen 
will hardly be a favourable one; and he will carry away with 
him a vivid recollection of ‘'the dismal situation waste and 
wild” wdiicli wa.s there presented to his view. Bubbling up 
furiously over a whitened and sterile surface of some acres are 
several boiling springs; whilst the atmosphere in their vicinity 
is ])Owerfully impregnated with sulphureous vai)Ours. The 
whitened crust which forms the surface is often so hot that 
even with a thick i)air of boots on the feet it is necessary to be 
constantly changing one’s ground; whilst it is pierced in many 
])laces by small holes, from which issue jets of steam that now 
and then remind tlie visitor rather shar})ly of their proximity. 
A tliennometer, which I jdaced in one of the springs, rose to 
202° F.; but as this locality is elevated about 2,200 feet above 
the level of the sea, this ohsorvation repiesenls an actual amount 
of heat of G° below the boiling-point of this elevation — 208° F. — , 
a temperature which is probably attained at a short distance 
from the surface. Tlie undermining of the ground lias pro- 
ceeded to such a degree in some places that there is a danger 
of the thin crust yielding underfoot; and to avoid a somewhat 
awkw'ard introduction into the realms of Tartarus, it would be 
advisable to procure the services of an old Buddhist priest who 
resides in an adjacent temj)le. 

The manner in which the sanidine-trachyte of the district 
lias been deconjjiosed and altered by the chemical and theiinal 
influence of these hot springs, — a phenomenon exhibited on a 
lesser scale at Kojeego — , is worth a moment’s con.sideration; 
and the visitor who may have previously stood in the midst of 
the Solfatara of Naples will be particularly impressed by the 
similarity in the appearance of the two localities, a resemblance 
wdiich is due in both cases to the influence of sulphureous 
vapours on trachytic rocks. By the decomposition of the 
felspathic constituents and especially of the crj^tals of glassy 
felspar, the trachyte has become whitened and often laminated; 
and the most advanced degree of these chaises may be ob- 
served in the thinned surface-crust around each spring, in the 
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masses of pure white rock much resembling the Cornish Kaolin 
which lie on the ground, and lastly in the whiteness of the 
adjacent elifts and hilhalopes. Mr Darwin in his ‘^Geological 
Observations” describes a very similar change produced in a 
trachytic rock in the island of Terceira, one of the Azores, by 
the action of steam issuing from fissures. 

Before leaving the subject of Simabara, I should refer to the 
long and narrow isthmus which connects its peninsula witli the 
mainland of Kiusiu. The eastern half of this isthmus, which 
consists of a low and level tract of land well cultivated and 
dotted over with numerous hamlets and Aullages, is formed of 
the material arising from the degradation of the trachytic por- 
phyry of Simabara; and in some cliffs, at present removed a 
short distance from the high-water line, I observed the same 
material to be occasionally stratified. But a small amount of 
depression would be required to submerge this low-lying portion 
of the isthmus; and doubtless there was a time, geologically 
recent, when the elevated peaks of Unzen formed a lofty island- 
mountain in the midst of the Gulf of Simabara, — a period 
when the extensive tracts of low-land which fringe the eastern 
and northern shores of the present peninsula were also covered 
by the waves. On the other hand, the surface of the western 
half of the isthmus is broken by groups of low hills, generally 
from 300 to 400 feet in height. Walking along the southern 
border of this neck of land, I observed the prevailing rock in 
this portion of the isthmus to be a dark trap finely speckled 
with felspai'. 

I will conclude this paper with a description of the geology 
of Mogi Bay, — a locality which affords, in my opinion, a key 
to tile geological history of the whole neighbourhood of Naga- 
saki. Whilst the southern border of the bay is composed of . 
the schistose rocks of the district which extend down to the 
sea, the observer will meet with formations of a very different 
character on thf opposite side. The point immediately north 
of the village of Mogi is formed of a large dike of columnar 
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basalt, whicli must have been originally protruded in an easterly 
direction at an angle of 1 5° with the horizon. Adhering to the 
upper surface of the basalt are fragments of a curious quartzose 
rock, probably an ^‘'altered’’ mica schist. On rounding this 
point one enters a small cove, on the northern side of which 
beds of fawn-coloured shale and fine-grained sandstone, and of 
a rock intermediate in character, ai)pear in the cliffs dipping 
to the N.W. — W.N.W. at an angle of from five to seven 
degrees. 

In these recent beds the leaves of dicotyledonous plants are 
beautifully preserved, the venation in particular being retained 
in a very perfect condition. In some places I observed the fine 
layers of the shale to be curiously contorted, — an indication of 
their having been subjected to some disturbance previous to 
their consolidation. At the base of the sedimentary beds occurs 
a thin layer of conglomerate, which is composed of fragments 
of schistose rock and of the altered rock before alluded to. 
Overlying and conformable to these shales and sandstones are 
a series of bedded volcanic agglomerates, formed of fragments 
of a porphyritic trachyte and occasionally of a schistose rock 
embedded in a matrix of volcanic tuft*, which varies in colour 
from white to grey. Thin seams of this tuft* ai^e interstratified 
with the sandstone and shale previously described: and the 
same agglomerate and tuffs, bedded and inclined lo° to the 
north-east, are to be observed forming the steep cliffs on the 
northern border of Mogi Bay. It is worthy of note that some 
hand-specimens of the porphyritic tracliyte from this volcanic 
agglomerate appear to me identical in their characters with the 
trachyte of the Simabara Peninsula. 

From the foregoing description of the leading features pre- 
sented by the district of Mogi Bay, it will be manifest that we 
find there some important circumstantial evidences of the order 
of succession of the dift*erent formations, which will be of some 
service in unravelling the geology of the other* portions of this 
region. Fii'st in order of ago must be placed the^schistose rocks 
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of the Nagasaki Peninsula; and I opine that the extensive 
series of the felsitic traps, and of the trachytes of Nagasaki and 
of Simabara, with the associated igneous rocks, are the work 
of a succeeding age of volcanic activity. Then followed the 
intrusion of such basaltic dikes as we see at Mogi and in the 
cutting above Tokeets; the formation of which was ])robably 
succeeded by a period of partial abatement of the volcanic 
forces. At such a time were deposited, the sandstones and 
leaf-bearing shales of Mogi Bay, with the other sedimentary 
beds of the district: and amongst those, we must include the 
fossiliferous limestone and calcareous sandstone — also fossili- 
ferous — of Iwosima, an island at the entrance of the Bay of 
Nagasaki; together with the coal-bearing sandstones of Tako- 
sima, another adjacent island.* But that the subterranean 
forces were not completely at rest during the deposition of these 
sedimentary formations, we have a sufficient demonstration in 
the occasional contortion of the shale at Mogi Bay, and in the 
intercalation now and then amongst those beds of thin scams 
of volcanic tuff, and — I may also add — in the crushed con- 
dition of many of the fossil shells embedded in the calcareous 
strata of Iwosima. At a yet later })eiaod the volcanic forces 
seem to liave resumed their former sway; and we now behold, 
in the great thicknesses of agglomerates and tuffs wdiich overlie 
the shales of Mogi Bay, the accumulated effects of their opera- 
tions. And lastly, there ensued that general upheaval of the 
wdiole region, which, whilst it transformed an archipelago into 
a group of peninsulas, gave to Omura a gulf, to Simabai'a a 
bay, and to Nagasaki her far-famed harbour. 


* For some further information with regard to the coal-delds of Takosima 
vide a paper by Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, published iii^the Journal of the North- 
China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for December, 1868 . 






ARTICLE III. 


NOTES ON THE SOUTH COAST 01^ 
SAGHALIEN* 

By geo. c. a:nderson. 


OKUI-KOTAIT BAY 

Is an anchorage on the South Coast of Saglmlien and .is used 
as a station for collecting and drying seaweed. The^shore is 
fronted by terrace-like cliffs^ with out-crops of shale and pro- 
bably coal^ which I had no time to examine closely. ^JBehind 
the land rises in wooded ridges, presenting the usual Saghalien 
aspect. A few miles further east there is a lofty mountain 
range with several fine peaks which are useful landmarks in 
making the anchorage, here and at the Convict Station^Karsa- 
kof, wliich is about six miles further to the westward, round 
Cape Endouma. / " 

A fine stream of fresh water runs into the s^a at Okiu-Kotau 
and ships’ boats can water with great ease, there bein'^ a deep 
hole close to the beach and water sufficient to float any, ship’s 
boat close up to it. Trout were observed at the moudi of the 
stream. The Bay is sheltered from west round by porth to 
S.E., but the bottom is rock. The rise and fall of tide appears 
to be about 4 feet by the marks on the rocks. I made a hasty 
rough survey of the Bay and found water shoal gradually 
to 3 fathoms, and then rather suddenly to 13 feet. The best 
plan is to stand in with the hut bearing about and 

anchor in 4 fathoms; a vessel is then quite far*enough in. The 


^ l^ead before the Society on- the 26th Sep|^Daber 18SL 
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trend of tlie valleys on this part of the coast is nortli and smith, 
' while round Cape Endouma it is east and west. The Russians 
have constructed a tolerably jtyood road from Karsakof round 
to a village called Foran Toinarie, and I heard that this road 
was to he carried on to Bonssie on the east-side of Aniwa I5ay, 
and will probably pass close to Okui-Ivohin and Chnpisani. 

There is good wild-fowl shooting to be had at the month of 
■ the large river to the westward of Karsakof^ but the inusquitoes 
are very troublesome in the summer. Hazel grouse* are found 
in the woods, and deer have been seen. Bears are numerous 
according to the Russian officers. Sea-lions, seals, and whales 
I have seen myself. 

A number of Japanese junks come here in the summer and 
take away salmon and herrings. There is a Japanese consul 
or commercial agent at Karsakof, to whom all Japanese arriving 
must report. 

It mliy perhaps be worth mentioning that the Shirum-sha, a 
species of wild leek, reputed to be a certain cure for scurvy, is 
found a|l over Saghalien and is largely used by the Russians 
and natives all over the north. The Russian soldiers on the 
Amoor ^^re very fond of it, and detachments are sent specially 
to procure supplies of it for winter use. The smell of it is 
much worse than garlic. I was told by an old Okhotsk whaling 
captain that he has often, after having lived weeks at sea on 
salt proYisions,run for the island of Sliantar, with himself and 
crew almost helpless from scurvy, and after using the Shirum- 
sha for % single week they invariably got perfectly well. Ho 
also told me that in the vicinity of the Shantar islands there is 
a rise and fall of 24 feet in the tides, with very strong tidal 
currents in Shantar Strait. It was on Shantar island that the 
unfortunate crew of the Nellie perished from scurvy, with 
plenty of wild berries and Shirum-slia within reach, had they 
known their use*and value. 

"IT' — — ^ — 


Eonasia betuleiia. 
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CHUPISANI BAY 

Isa tolerably good aneliorage about fourteen miles to the east- 
ward of Cape lindouina. South Coast of Saghalieii. 

It is sheltered from west round by north to S.S.E. The 
water shoals gradually, and the lead is a safe guide in taking 
up a berth. Inside the four- fathom line the bottom is sand, 
and further to the eastward the sandy bottom extends for some 
distance off shore. To the westward of the Bay the shox'e and 
bottom are alike x'oeky. 

There is a settlement of Russian peasants hei'O, who seem 
well otf and contented; they raise cattle principally. Fine 
salmon-trout, clams, eggs, and milk were procni’ed from them. 
The place is sometimes used as a seaweed station, but none is 
being collected this year. Fi'esh water can be pi’ocni’ed 'with 
some little trouble from a small stiuam which runs into the sea 
close to Pinnacle Poiixt; also at another stream close to the 
village. There is an out-crop of coal close to the beadi; the 
surface layers are little better than shale, but doubtless bettor 
coal tvould 1)0 found furl her in. The Russian peasants stated 
they made use of coal which burns well, from a seafin three 
versts inland, which I was unable to visit. I saw largei quan- 
tities of wliat appeared to be ii’on ore, but it did not feel veiy 
heavy when taken in the liaiid. 

There are some curious Aino gi'aves to the east of the village, 
with quaintly carved posts and the remains of small eunoes 
near them. There are no Ainos here now. I believe these 
gentle, honest, but dirty savages to be quite untamable, and 
destined to disappear before the advance of the white man. 
In Yezo saki is doing the work for the Japanese. They cannot 
be got to take to agriculture. The Ainos on the West Coast 
of Saghalieii are pretty well looked after and taken care of by 
the tiuders, as they are of great value to them; but sooner or 
later vodka will find its way among them, au(x then the end of 
this interesting race may be calculated ; foTC ctrinking to the 
gods, t. 6. getting dead drunk when cpjiportuuity offers, is part 
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of their religion, if so it may be called. Beyond tlie graves 
the shore is bordered by low, swampy forest, extending a con- 
siderable distance to the eastward, behind which the N.E. ridge 
rises; and still further away are seen lofty peaks with patches 
of snow on them. To the west all is closed in by a range of 
mountains, with a high sharp peak to the north-west. 

There is a slight rise and fall of tide here, not more than 
four feet, which seems greatly dependant on the winds; our 
shiy was too short to ascertain exactly about the tides. 

From July 9th to 13th, when in Aniwa Bay, we had two 
days of light airs and calms. Highest reading of thermometer 
69^ dry bulb; wet bulb 62°. Barometer 29*896 and steady. 
The rest of the time the wind was from E. and S.E., greatest 
force 4. Highest reading of thermometer 65° dry, 59° W'ct. 
Lowest reading 48° dry, 47° wet, at 4 a.m. The sea water 
was about 57° iCverage. I have observed that on the coast of 
Saghalien in the early part of the season, say from April to 
June, the winds are generally from the south-eastward, with 
more or less fog; the nearer east the wind the denser the fog; 
but thet^e is generally a belt of two to three miles off tlie west 
coast which is clear of fog. If the barometer falls suddenly 
with a S.E. wind, tlie wiiid will freshen and blow hard for a few 
hours, and then fall light, probably finishing at N.W., when 
there will be a day or two clear weather. 

In July, northerly and N.E. winds prevail in the Gulf of 
Tartary. On the Saghalien coast the wind generally comes 
off* the land at night. In August the fogs clear away. Storms 
of a revolving character are experienced as far north as the 
Amoor. On the 19th of last August it blew with hurricane 
force at the month of the river, the wind beginning at south 
and finishing at N. W., with the low rapid scud so well known. 
From 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. the gale was at its height, the baro- 
meter falling al^the time. After 10 p.m. the barometer began 
to rise, and the weather rapidly improved. August however 
is about the finest moiith for weather in the year. In Sep- 
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tember tlie weather breaks up, and liea-N^ gales may be ex- 
pected from anywhere between. N.E. and west. Easterly winds 
bring snow and rain. V essels have no business to be on the 
west coast of Saghalien between the 15th and 26th of Sep- 
tember, as the weather is very uncertain just before and after 
the equinox. October is considered a fine month, but liable 
to N.W. gales, which however generally give good warning. 
With the close of October winter fairly sets in. 


HEIGHTS OF MOUNTAINS ON SAGHALIEN 
COAST. 

(Bt TEIANGULATIONO 

Western Peak of Kaitsiska Range. Disk 14 Miles.=3,221 feet 
Middle Peak of Kaitsiska Range. „ 16 „ =3,397 „ 

Eastern Peak of Kaitsiska Range. „ 18 „ =3,695 „ 
Taken at noon July 7th, 1881. Fine clear weather. 
Stoukambiso Point bore N. 6° W. Eastern Peak N. 
37° E. true. Lat. by Obs. 48° 30 N. Long. 141° 55 E. 
Mount Lopatinsky. Dist. 18 Miles.=2,866 feet. 

Mount Lopatinsky bore S. 35° E. Mayatchnoi Point 
N. 11° E. true. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


♦ 

ANNAM 

AND ITS MINOR CURRENCY.’" 

BY 

ED. TO DA. 

4 

PART I. 

L 

Peeliminaet Remarks. 

S ince the year 1858 the Kingdom of Annam has ceased to be 
an unknown country, for Missionaries now travel freely in 
every direction, and the ports of Haiphong, Hanoi, andQuinhon 
are open to foreign trade. Bold explorers, either in the interest 
of science or gain, have gone through the country to China, to 
Siam, or to Burmah, following the course of the rivers or the 
mountain paths, sometimes peaceably, at other times armed 
as conquerors and fighting their way through the land. 
Finally, the occupation of Lower Cochinchina by the French 
has done more than anything else to throw light upon this 
country, which, if it does not occupy so important a position 
historically amongst Orientals as China and Japan, yet from 
its favourable geographical situation and from the interest 
Europe takes in the surrounding countries, will be obliged 
sooner or later to enter the comity of nations, and change the 
condition of its people, at present probably the most miserable 
in the world. ^ 

Annam became known to the civilized world through the 
Catholic Missionaries who went there during the sixteenth 


Head before the Society on the 15th December, ISSl.'^ 
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century, tliougli tlieir works on the subject did not luive a 
large circulation; some nem’ haviiig been even published, 
and all being very scarce at tiie present time. Fatlier Makiki 
wrote at the end of the seventeenth century a relatmi of 
Tunquin, and the Jesuit priest Alexander ob'’ Rhodes also 
published a history of that country. In the LdfwH ihlifumies 
et eurieuses eeyites cUs MhdG)is Etraiujeves there will be found 
many references by Father Gaubil and others to the liiatory 
of Annam, and with reference to the religions aspect of the 
kingdom also in the Chronicles published during the last 
century by the Dominican and Augustinian Fathers of the 
Philip])ines. John Barrow, a well-known traveller, has likewise 
published a narrative of a voyage to Oochinchiua made in 
1793. 

Books relating to Annam have considerably increased in 
number during the last thirty years ; most of those have been 
issued in Saigon and in France, and treat of the Anuamese, 
their history, laws, customs, etc. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that in these works the Chinese characters have not been 
used for the names of people and places; and this has caused 
more or less confusion in their identification. In tlieir attempts 
to avoidthis inconvenience, the French and Spanish Missionaries 
have introduced a system by which Roman letters with various 
dots and signs are made to represent Annamese words 
phonetically; but this is useful only to Annamese who wish 
to write their own language in Roman characters. In these 
pages an endeavour has been made to give the Chinese 
characters for all names which it has been possible to identify. 

The literature of Annam is very poor. Except the Annals^ 
written by order of the King Thanh-tono in 1477 by 
Ngo-si-lien, and continued at later periods, and other Com- 
pilations of laws, such as the Uoang-viet4uat4e 

published with an introduction by the King Gia-LONO 
in the 1 1 th yeaf^of his reign, all the books found in the country 
are of Chinese origin, the literature taught in the schools being 

0 o O 
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also Chinese. Nothing else could be expected from a country 
which has no real civilization of its own, but is only a reflex 
of China in everything relating to art, religion and government. 

In China numerous works on Annam are to be found, 
but few of them can be looked upon as trustworthy. For 
instance the Chinese do not reckon as proper kings of Annam 
those who did not receive their investiture from the Emperor. 
Again, a deplorable confusion exists as regards names and dates. 
Finally, from the fact that the relations of China and 
Annam have . frequently been of a hostile nature, and that 
many or all the works on Annam were written by Chinese 
officials employed to fight against that country, it is easy to 
see how their narratives would be of a very partial character 
and many facts grossly misrepresented. 

The study of the numismatics of this country is completely new 
to Europeans. Several Chinese who have written on coins have 
published in their Catalogues lists of Annamese coins, and half 
of the 17 th volume of the Ku’-kin’-tsHen-lioh deals 

entirely with them. However, all the coins alluded to 
form but an incomplete list of those issued by the last ^ Le 
Dynasty, and the notices of them are certainly neither better 
nor worse than those in other Chinese books. As there exists 
thus no trustworthy basis on wliich to found tbis notice, it 
must not be expected that the work will either be complete or 
correct; but the greatest possible care has been used in the 
endeavour to make it so. Much information has been obtained 
from Father Mjguel Portell, now in Tunquin, and from 
tlie distinguished Annamese savant Petrus Truong-vinh-zy, 
whose aid is indispensable to all Europeans who require 
any information concerning Annam. From his work, Cours 
d^histoire a^inamite, the historical notices which precede the 
description of the coins themselves have been partially 
taken; 

111 order to tone down the dryness of a lowg numismatical 
list, we insert some general introductory reinaidis explanatory 
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of the*' periods when coins were made, the laws relating to 
them, the working of mines, the issue of paper-money, etc., 
which referring to a country so little known as Annam, will 
probably not be without interest. 

IL 

GeOGKAPHICAL ANB HlSTOEIOAL NoTICES. 

The situation of tlae Annamese Kingdom on the south- 
east of the great Indo-malayan peninsula is well known. This 
state consists at the present day of the two Kingdoms of Tunquin 
and CoohincMna^ of the Kingdom of ^ Chiem-^thanh or 
Ciampa, and of a part of the Kingdom of Khmer or Cambodia. 
Ciampa, a Malayan state, and during six centuries the abode 
of thieves and pirates, was conquered in 1471 by the Annamese 
army. The Kingdom of Khmer also lost vast territories suc- 
cessively up to the last century and was only able to keep its 
nationalindependencebythelf [ll Tay-son rebellion which upset 
the feudal constitution of the country. Annam herself was 
divided betvreen the families ^ Mac^ Trmh, and gjc Nguyerty 
who, having entirely put aside the royal authority, contested 
among themselves the supreme power over the kingdom. 
The French colony of Lower Cochinchiiia is situated within 
the territories of the kingdom of Khmer annexed by Annam 
in 1758. 

Mr. Ohaioneait, one of the French officers who in the last 
century accompanied the Bishop of Adran during his fii’st 
expedition in aid of Gia-lono, estimated the population of An- 
nam at between 20 and 25 millions of souls. These figures are 
evidently exaggerated, at least so far as can be judged at 
present, as certainly the present population does not exceed 12 
millions. 

The division of the two Kingdoms of Tunquin and Cochin^ 
china is still existing as a matter of fact* The former, which 
is also the riche?? and more populated, consists of the following 
thirteen proviiM^es : — 
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PJf Hai-duong. 
$ Bae-iiinli. 
Pi ^ Ha-noi. 

M ^ Hung-yen. 
^ ^ Nain-dinh. 


Im ill Laiig-son. 

Hi ^ Cao-baiig. 

± B Thai-nguyen. 

^ % Tuyen-quaiig. 

{Jj*® Son-tay. 

Huiig-lioa. 

IM H Qiiaiig-yoii. 

Cochinchina lias twelve provinces, namely: — 

Tlianh-lioa. ^ Quang-nam. 

Nghe-an. Quang-ngoai. 

‘ ^ Ha-ninli. Zp ^ Binh-dinli. 

; Quang-binh. Phu-yen. 

Quang-tri. Khaiili-lioa. 

K Quang-duc. ip Jg Binh-thuam 

These geograpbieal divisions were made during the recent 
reign of the King ^ ^ Minh-mano, and the three provinces 



of Thauh-hoa, Nghe-an, and Ila-nwh, formerly part of Tunquin, 
’Were added to Cochinchina. Previously the above two king- 
doms were separated by a wall which ran along the shores of 
the 2Niu4uong-giang, called in vulgar Annamese and 

on our maps the Song-coi river. The provinces do not range 
all alike, for as far as population and wealth are concerned 
each of them is under a difterent authority; in general, 
however, the public administration in Annam is very sirnilar 


to that in China. 

Originally the tendtories which formed the Kingdom of 
Annam were called Giao-chi, which name together with 

that of Giao-nam prevailed till 225 B.C., when they 

became a Chinese province under the appellation of 
Siavg-kiun. 

When the ^ Han came into power in China, Tunquin was 
called ^ Nam-viet, and its interior division underwent 
various changes at different intervals. In 502 A.D. we see 
the country for the first time called ^ ^ Annam, which name 
lasted up to 940 A.D., when it was declared independent. 
During the succeeding dynasties up to the present time the 
names used for the designation of the state and the different 
capitals of the kingdom have been as follows ^ ^ 
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Tlie iTiy thical history of Aiinam, although derived from China, 
is much less complicated than that of the latter country. ^ 0J5 
De-minh, the great-grandson of the Chinese Emperor ^ 
Shen--]S{XJN< 3-, while travelling in the South of China, married 
a daughter of the race of immortals, by whom he had a son 
called FI 3E Kinh-duono-vtjonq. This son began the series 
of kings known as the |!||1 ^ Hong-ban-thi, or family of 
immeasurable greatness. This family gave birth to twenty 
rulers, eighteen of whom had the same name, viz., 
PIuNQ-vuoNG, and continued on the throne up to 252 B.C. 

Let us leave aside here any description of the history of 
Annam during this remote period. Doubtless it was formed 
by Chinese and Malayan colonists who settled there and mixed 
among themselves, a fact paralleled by the present race of the 
Sang-Iey, or half-casts of Chinese and Tagals now populating 
the Philippine islands. ’ Each colony was under a chief and 
lived as in China, by agriculture and fishing. 

The first dynasty mentioned in the Annamese annals is that 
of ‘1^ Thug, the rulers of a small kingdom situated in the 
north-east of Annam, where afterwards its capital city 
Kao-bangwas built. ThivS kingdom, founded 252 B.O., 
lasted only 50 years, when internal contests between the dif- 
ferent tribes broke out, victory and supremacy continually 
changing between them, until the Chinese interfered, and at last 
occupied the country, remaining in possession till 940 A.D. 

About the year 600 A.D. China organised Annam in a 
regular manner by dividing the country into 13 chou, at the 
head of each one of which a governor was placed. A regular 
tribute was also instituted for the first time, gold and silver 
appearing at the head of articles to be offered. 

In 940 A.D. Annam rose in rebellion against China, and 
the family ^ Ngo occupied the throne during 28 years. How 
Annam since that time has been able to maintain her in- 
dependence is a mystery. The first three dyiuisties followed 
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each other with marvellous rapidity : the kings fell under the 
strokes of assassins or by military conspiracy, and rebellions 
prevailed in all the provinces; later on the feudal chiefs be- 
came so powerful that the kings could not even maintain the 
shade of their sovereignty. Up till lately, to the time of Tu-i)UO, 
Annam sustained its existence solely by its passive policy, 
which is the only strength of Oriental countries. 

Before entering on the description of the coins a historical 
account of the epoch during which they were cast will first 
be given. This is done for the special purpose of clearing up 
the dark period from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, 
during which Annam was ruled simultaneously by three or 
even four rulers. 


III. 

Chronological Tables of the Annamese Dynasties. 

The Annamese have a chronological system identical with 
that of the Chinese, and they use the same characters of cycles 
and years as the Chinese. The twenty two cyclical characters 
which occur sometimes on Annamese coins, are herewith given : 



Ti. 

Ep Giap. 

il: Suu. 

At. 

jIt Dan. 

pg Binh. 

^[3 Meo. 

T Dinh. 

M Thinh. 

Mau. 

BTi. 

B Ky- 

^ Ngo. 

^ Canli. 

^ Mni. 

^ Tan. 

^ Than. 

^ Nliam. 

■g Dau. 

^ Qui. 

^ Thuat. 
^Hoi. 


The present^year in Annam, as in China, is 4^ Nham-ngo. 
The kings*! of Annam have a Nien-hao which is changed 
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according to their pleasui'e. These designations of reign are, 
of course, also changed after the death of their bearer, with 
the Miao-hao. I subjoin a list of both designations and the 
time corresponding to the reign of each king. 


Chronological Tables op the Annamese Dynasties. 


Hong-ban-tH. 

1 ACCESSION. 


^ 3E Kinli-duong-vuong. "i 

11 # Lac-long-quan. V Reigned dnring 
^ liung-vuong. j 2622 years. 


B.O. 


2874 



^ — Thuc-thi, 


The Tliuc Family. 
^ 3E An-duong-vuoiig. 


I 252 


^ ^ — Trieu-thi. 

The Trieu Family. 

Vo-de. 

3!C3E Van-vuong. 

Ojl ZE Minh-vuong, 

^ 3E Ai-vuong. 

^ Ps3E Tlmat-duong-vuong. 


202 

190 

178 

177 

176 


gg — Thuoc-tay-han. 

Chinese rule in Annam from B.O. 106 to A.D. 39. 

^ — Trang-mi-tbi. 

The Truug Family. 

A.D. 

^ ®!| Trung-trac. 1 3 
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-Thuoc-dong-han. 


CIiiucs<3 rule in Annam from 36 to 186. 


dr 2 Si-vuong. 


ACCESSION, 

A.l>. 


186 


— Thiioc-ngo, Tan, Tong, 
Te, & Luong. 

Chinese dynasties ruling in Annam from 226 to 542. 

^ ^ — Ly-tlii. 


The Ly Dynasty. 


DYNASTIC TITLE. 

ACCES- 

SION. 

TITLE OE BEIGN. 

S o § 

p K 

S ^ ^ 

^ ® ^ Thien-ly-nam-de 

542 

%% Thien-duc. 

542 

iS £ Trieu-viet-vuong 

649 



Hau-ly-nam-de 

672 




-Thuoc-Tuy, & Duong. 


Chiaese reign in Annam of the Dynasties Tuy an4.;DuoDg 
from 603 to 940. 


Ngo-tlii. 


The Ngo Family. 


3E Tien-ngo-vnong 
Phu-duong-tatn-ca 
^ M 3E Hau-ngo-vuong 


940 

946 

952 


Usurper. 


Twelve -fig Su-quan or Envoys ruling from 958 to 968. 
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-fig— Dinli-trieu. 

Tlie Diiili Dynasty. 


DYNASTIC TITLE. 

ACOKS* 

SION. 

TITLE OP REIGN. 

O ^ 

O R 

^ S 

^ < EH 

^ ^ Tien-hoang 

968 

± Sp Thai-binh 

968 


’it W is — Thien-Le-trieu. 

The former Le Dynasty. 


fj DaHiaiili 

981 

5cf@ Thien-phnoo 
Hung-’fchong 



M ^ Ung-iliien 

4* ^ tT ^ Trnng- : 

ton^f-hanli-dc 

1005 

Reigned three day;^- 

Ngoa~tricu 

1005 

Canh-thoai 


981 


1005 


^ IS— Ly-trieu. 

The Ly Dynasty. 


Thai-to 

± Thai-tong 


^ ^ Thanh-tong 


1010 

1028 


1055 


Thnan-thien 
Thien-thanh 
Thong-thoai 
Can-phu-huu- ) 
clao ) 
Minh-dao 


Dai-caro- 

thanh-vo 

Sung-hnng- 

dai-bao 

Long- thoai- I 
thai-bmh J 
^E^^Ohnong- 

tiianh-gia-kanh 


1010 

1028 


1055 
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The Ly Dynasty. — Continiied, 


DYNASTIC TITLE. 


Thanh-toiiir 


[coni] 
Nlion-tong 


Than-tong 


Aiih-tong 


1^^ Cao-tong 


Hue-tong 


Oliiou'-h^fan^ 


ACCES- 

SION. 


1128 


1139 


1176 



1072 


1211 


1225 


jmm 


tl Long-chuong- ) 
thien-tu f 
Thien-chiic- \ 
bao-tuong J 
Tlian-vo 
Thai-ninh 
Anh-vo- 1 
cliieu-thong ) 
Quang-lmu 
Hoi-])hu 
Long-])lm 
Uoi-tuong- ) 
dai-klianh f 
Thic'ii-plui- 

duo- VO j 
Thien-plni- ) 
kliaiili-tlio I 

^)lj 3 Thien-thuan 

Tliion-ehuong 1 
-bao-tu ) 
Tliieu-minli 
Dai-diuli 
Clianh-long- \ 
bao-ung i 
Thicn-cam- ) 
elii-bao / 
Trinh-phu 
Tbien-tu-gia- \ 
tlioai / 
XMmm Thien-gia- ) 
bao-liuu ) 

[^*Z] 5 |||g Tri-binh- 


long-ung } 
Kien-gia 
Thien- I 

cbuoiig-huu-dao ) 


1072 


1128 


1139 


1176 

1177 


1211 
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fi ^ — Tran-trieu. 

The Tran Dynasty* 


DYNASTIC TITLE. 


Thai-tong 


Tlianh-tong 


Nlion-tong 

Anli-tong 

Minli-tong 

Hieii-toiig 

Du-to]ig 

Nghe-tong 

Due-tong 

Plio-de 

MS Tliuan-tong 
|5Thicn-do 

Gian-dinh- 

de 

Trung- 
qiiang' cle 


ACCES- 

SION. 

TITLE OF REIGN. 

YEAR OF 

ADOP- 

TION. 

1225 


Kien-truiig 

1225 


Thien-ung- i 




clianli-hinh j 



itm 

Nguyen-] )liong 


1258 

mm 

Thieu-long 

1258 



Bao-pliu 


1279 


Thicu-bao 

1279 



Trung-hung 


1293 


H ung-long 

1293 

1314 

i:® 

Tliai-khanh 

1314 


mM 

Khai-tlioi 


1330 


Kliai-huu 

1330 

1342 

ft!!! 

Tliiou-phong 

1342 


Atp 

Dai-tri 


1370 


Tliieu-khanh 

1370 

1373 

11® 

Long-khanli 

1373 

1378 


Xuong-])liu 

1378 

1390 


Quang-thoi 

1390 

1399 

Eif 

Kien-tan 

1309 

1407 


Hung-khanh 

1407 

1410 


Trung-quang 

1410 


Tliai-to 

Thai-tong 

■ Nhon-tong 


Chinese rule in Annam from 1414 to 1428. 

Le-trieu. 

Tlie Le Dynasty. 


1428 

Ji5c 

Thuan-thien. 

1434 


Thieii-biiih 



Dai-bao ^ 

1443 


Tliai-hoa - 


1428 

1434 

1440 

1443 
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Tlie Le Dynasty. — Continued. 


DTNASTIO TIILB. 

ACCES- 

TITLE OF REIGN. 

o ^ • 

^ 

SION. 

zi ^ 

<! 

rd << H 

Nhon-toiinj' 

[cont.] 







Dien-ninli 

1453 

Tlianh-tong 

1460 

Ttiii 

Quang-thiiau 

1460 



Ilong-tiKo 

1470 

Hlen-tong 

1498 

■Mzm 

Kioa (or Canh) 




tliong 

1498 

Tuc-tong 

M ® ^ Oai-inuc-(le 

1505 

1505 

mm 

Thoi-trinh 

Tlioai-khanh 

150.5 

1505 

#1# Tliuong» \ 
duc-(lo j 

1509 

mm 

Hong-tliuan 

1509 

Ghleu-toiig 

1517 


Quang-thicix 

1517 

Sill Cuiig-lioung 

1523 

Bx 

Thong-ngnycn 

1523 

Tran 0 -tong ■ 

1533 

%% 

Ngiiyeii-hoa 

1533 

4?^ Trnng-tong 

1549 

Tliuan-biuh 

1549 

Anh-tong 

1557 


Thien-liuu 

1557 



Ohanli-tri 

1566 




Hong-pliuoc 

1570 

The-tong 

1573 

MM 

Gia-tlioi 

1573 


^lil} 

Qnang-lmng 

1581 

Kinli-tong 

1599 


Than-diic 

1599 



Hoang-dinh 

1617 

Than-toiig 

1619 

7X1^ 

Vinli-tnong 

■ 1619 


mm 

Due-long 

1629 



fMa 

Duoiig-lioa 

1635 

Olion-tong 

1642 

®S:^ 

Plmoc-tlioi 

1642 

#51? 'riuMi-tong 1 
(again) ) 

1648 


Klianli-duc 

1648 


mn 

Thanh-duc 

1652 




Vinli-tlio 

1655 



MM 

Y an-khanh 

1661 

Huyeii-tong 

1662 


Oanh-tri 

1662 

Gia-tong 

1672 


Duong-dne 

1672 

Hi-tong 


iMx 

Duc-]igiiyen 

1674 

1675 

7lCf{i 

Viuh-tri 

1675 

» 


Efu 

Clianh-lioa 

1689 

Dll-tong 

1705 


Yiiili-thanli 

1705 
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The Le Dynasty. — Contimicd. 



ACCRS- 



^ 1 

2 

DYNASTIC TITLE. 

SION. 

TITLE OF EEION. 

goo 

Q >H 

m ^ ^ 

Du-tong 



Bao-thoi 

1719 

[cont.] 





Vinh- \ 
khanh-de j 

1727 


Vinh-khanh 

1727 

Thnan-tong 

1731 


Long-due 

1731 

Y-tong 

1735 

vl'Cj® 

Vinh-huu ' 

1735 

Hien-tong 

1740 


Oanli-hung 

1740 

Chieu- 1 
thong-de J 

1785 

BBa 

Chieu-thong 

1785 


— Ngayen-lioang-triea. 


The Nguyen Dynasty. 


Tlumh to-nhon- ?■ 

lio!int!:-de ) 

] 

Hieu-to-olmong- ? 

lu>ang-(io I 
The reigning! 
Sovereign i 


1776 

rsE ^ 

Gia-Iong 

1820 

1^^ Minh-mang 

1838 

Thieii-tri 

1845 

iifi Tu-duo 


^ ^ — Mac-chua. 

The Mao Family 
1527 1 Minh-duc 


Mac- 1 1527 mB Minh-duc 

dang-dungj 

Mac- 1 153 Q r Dai-chanh 

dang-dinhj 


Mac- _ \ 
phnoc-hai J 
^ipSJ!§ Mac- ] 
phuoc-uguyen j 


1541 ^fn Quang-hoa 
1546 Vinh-diiih 
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The Mac Family. — Conivmed 


BTNASTIO TITLE. 

ACCES- 

TITLE OF EEISN. 

° i S'* 
5 1 o 

SION. 


® 

Mac-pliuoc- 


Canh-lich 

1548 

nguyGii [cont] 


Quang-bao 

1557 

Mac- _ i 
mau-hiep ] 

1 

1561 

Thuan-pliiioo 

1561 

1 


Tong-kanh 

1565 




Dien-thanh 

1577 




^ Tlioai-tlioi 

1585 




Hung-ti'i 

1587 




Hoiig-ninh 

1590 




Bao-dinh 

1592 

Mac-tuyen 

1592 

5 ^^ Vo-an 

1592 

Mac- 
kiiih-chi ! 

! 

1592 

Kanh-yao 

1592 

Mac- ; 

kinli-cung ! 

1 

1593 

■ Oan-tong 

1593 

Mac- ] 

kinli-khoan J 

1 

1616 

IIS Long-thoi 

1616 

Mac- 1 

kinli-vo j 

I 

1 

1659 

mfg Tbuan-duo 

1659 


Extinguished in 1667* 



— Triiih-clma. 


The Trinh Family. 


Triiih“ldem 
8151^ Trhili-toiig 
Trinh-trang 
Trinli-thac 
Trinh-can 
81514“ Trinli-cang 
815 Trinh-giang 
g[5^^ Trinli-dinh 
Triiih-sum 
Triuh-glai 


1545 

^5E Minh-vuong 

1569 

Binh-an 

1620 

Mlfll Tlianh-do 

1654 

W;£ Tay-dinh 

1683 

Dinh-nam 

1708 

An-do 

1728 

Oai-do 

1739 

HJ® Minh-do 

1765 

Dinh-do 

1781 

Tboai-nam 


1545 

1569 

1620 

1654 

1683 

1708 

1728 

1739 

1765 

1781 


Extinguished in 1785. 
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^ i — Nguyen-cliiia. 

The Nguyen Family. 


DYSASTIC TITLE. 






^ Thai-to-fi^ia-du-’ ) 
hoaii^-cle ) 
^ Hi-ton^r-hieu- ) 
van-lioang-de J 
Than-tong-hieu- 
chieu-hoang-de 
Thai-tong-liieu- 
chuon g-lioang-de 
^ Anh-tong-hieu-* \ 
ngai-hoang-de f 
^ Hien-toiig-hieu- ( 
minh-hoang-de j 
^ Tuc-toiig-hieu- ) 
ninh-hoang-de j 


^ The-toiig-hieu-’ | 


vo-lioanff-de 


Due-t,oug-lTieu- 

dinh-hoang-de 


} 


TITLE OF REIGN. 

YEAR OF 

ADOP- 

TION. 

fill IE Tien-vuong 

1562 

ff'3E Sai-vuong 

1614 

Jli Thuoug- 1 
vuong J 

1635 

Hien-vuong 

1649 

Ngai- vuong 

1668 

I^3E Minh-vuong 

1692 

Niuh-vuong 

1724 

Vo-vuong 

1737 

Dinh-vuong 

1765 


Extinguished in 1776. 


IV. 

Situation of Annam as an independent Country. 

Annam has always been tributary to China, and, from the 
time of its becoming a self-governed state, has occasionallj 
sent presents and tribute to the Son of Heaven. When- 
ever she has not done so, a war with Ohinsg* has been the 
inevitable result. China, on lier side, has attached great 
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importance to this tribute, and has fixed not only the dates 
on which it was to be paid, but also the nature of the presents 
to be made to her by Aimam. 

In 1252, China being under Mongol rule, Annain had to 
pay tribute every three years. Under the ^ Ming Dynasty 
the regulations for payment of tribute by Aunam were altered, 
and those now in force are to be found in Mr. D£Vi5rxa’s work 
Histoire des Relations de la Chine avec F Annam'-Viet7ia7n^ du 
X VR au XIX® sikle, (Paris, Ernest Leroiix, 1880.) 

That Annam is a country under the sovereignty of China, 
is still more clear by the fact, that, on an Annamese king 
coming to the tlu’one, he has to ask for investitui’o at the 
hands of the Emperor, in the same way as in the Middle Ages 
monarchs of Catholic countries had to obtain this confirmation 
of power from the Pope. Moreover, although in his relations 
with his subjects and in treaties with western powers the 
King of Annam is designated Dai-hoaiig-de, or 

Supreme Emperor^ the characters P ^ Kuo-tchang, or Chief 
of a Kingdom, are applied to him in China when soliciting 
investitui’e ; and he is afterwards simply called 3E Wang, 
meaning King or Prince. In addressing the Emperor, the 
King of Annam makes use of the form ^ Piao, Le. statement 
presented to the Emperor; and in replying to him the form 

^ Tche-chu, oxietter sent by special C077imand of the Empeiw, 
is used. 

When in 1790 the |f [Ij Tay-son rebel ^ ^ Nguyen-kuk, 
already invested as king of Annam by ^ 1^ K’ien-lung, came 
to China to salute the Emperor on the occasion of the 55tlx 
anniversary of his reign, he took part in the ceremonies of the 
palace in company with the Tartar Princes of the first and 
second rank, performing with them the various court rites, 
such as kneeling three times and bowing nine times before 
His Imperial Majesty. 

This state of affairs would seem to have been changed 

by the treaty^ signed at Saigon on the 15 th March 1874 

0 ^ 
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between tbe French Rear-Admiral Dupee, Governor and 
Cominaiider-in-Gliicf of Lower Cochinchina,and the Annamese 
Ambassadors ^ )g Le-thuan and H Nguyen-yan, Article 
IL of that treaty states that the President of the French 
Republic, recognising the sovereignty of the King of Annam 
and liis entire independence of all foreign powers whatsoever, 
promises him aid and assistance, and engages to give him, on 
his demand and gratuitously, the necessary means for main- 
taining order and tranquility in his state, to defend it against 
all attacks, and to destro}'- the piracy which desolates a ]}ortion 
of the coasts of the kingdom. In recognition (Art. III.) of 
this protection, His Majesty the King of Annam engages to 
conform his foreign policy to that of France, and in no way 
to change liis present diplomatic relations. 

The independence of Annam cannot be stated in more 
explicit terms than those given above ; nevertlieless, three years 
later, in 1877, King |p] Tu-buo suddenly recalled to his mind 
that he was still a vassal of China and sent an embassy to 
Peking bearing tribute. The Peking Gazette of the 3 1st 
March 1878 publishes a Memorial from ^ T’u Tsung- 
YING, Governor of Kuang~si, reporting the arrival of this 
mission on its way back to Annam. The report says that the 
members expressed themselves profoundly grateful for the 
generous and liberal treatment they had received from the* hands 
of His Majesty the Emperor, who, they informed the memo- 
rialist, had been graciously pleased to grant them an audience, 
and bestow upon them some complimen lary scrolls. His Majesty 
had also given them an Imperial Letter for the King of 
Annam, with presents of silks, satins and other articles. After 
resting a few days at the provincial capital, they were^sent on 
under escort to their own country. 

This political constitution of a double character, which 
in European states would lead to endless warfare, does not 
seem to affect to any great extent tlie authority of eastern 
monarchs. In Annam, for instance, the king yields to outside 
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pressure only when obliged to do so by force of arms; 
within his own territories his rule is absolute and despotic; 
he neither takes into consideration his state of vassalage to the 
Emperor of China, nor does he hold himself bound by treaties 
signed by him with other Powers. 

V. 

Mines. 

To get nearer the subject of this work, i.e. the currency of 
Annam, we must first throw a glance at the mines and tho 
mining industry of the country. 

Annam is very rich in mines, though poor in metals, on 
account of the Government making the working of the mines 
a monopoly, or rendering it unprofitable to work them by the 
imposition of restrictions and by oppressive measures of every 
kind. 

Nearly all the mines are situated in the mountainous districts 
of the kingdom, namely, in High Tunquin, with the exception 
of one gold mine in the province of ^ Bac-ninh. Metals 
of every kind are abundant, as proved by the following official 
list of mines paying royalties to the Government; and yte this 
list does not comprise the names of all mines worked at the 
present day. 

GOLD MINES. 

Province on ^ Bac-ninh. 

‘M ^ M Moi-phaong-hang. Makes an annual pay- 
ment to the Treasury of seven oz. of gold. 

Province of THAi-NatrvEN. 

2. |^i^',^Thuan-mang-moi. Makes an annual payment 
of ten oz. of gold. 
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3. — Kim~H~moi. Makes an annual payment of 
twenty oz, of gold. 

4. — ^ S !)|^ Bao-nang-moL Makes an annual payment of 
six oz. of gold. 

5. — /fCjl® Sang-moc-moi. Makes an annual payment of 
fifteen oz. of gold. 

PnoYiNCE OF ill Lang-son. 

6. — ^ a Na-ap-moi. Makes an annual payment of six 

oz. of gold. 

7. — ^ Xuan-duong-moi. Makes an annual payment 

of four oz. of gold. 

Proyincb of ^ Oao-bang. 

8. — Thuong-ba-moi Makes an annual payment 

of four oz. of gold. 

9 . — T* Ha-ba-moL Makes an annual payment of 

four oz. of gold. 

10. — Thanb-da-moi. Makes an annual payment 
of ten oz. of gold. 

11 ^ — Pbu-noi-moL Makes an annual payment of 
ten oz. of gold. 

PROYmCE OF -ffj Hung-hoa. 

12. — Dicb-hop-moi. Makes an annual payment 
of ten oz. of gold. 

13. — Ban-tang-moi. Makes an annual payment 
of ten oz. of gold. 

Peoyikce oip Tdyen-qxjang. 

14 . — ill Niem-son-moi. Makes an annual payment 
of ten oz. of gold. 

15 . — ' 2 £ ^ Ngaoc-lien-moi. Makes an almual payment 

of eight oz. of gold. ^ 
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16. — Linli-lio-moi. Makes an annual ])ayment of 
eight oz, of gold. 

17. — Tien-kieu-moi. Makes an annual payineiit 
of eight oz. of gold* 


SILVER MINES. 

Proyince of Thai-nguyen. 

1. — ^ iM ‘M Thanh-lae-inoL Makes an annual ])aymont 
of one hundred oz. of silver. 

2. — fill |i[ ^ Tien-soii’-moi. Makes an annual ]iayment of 
four hundred oz. of silver. 

3. — ^ i% Tonng-tinh-inni. Makes an annual payment 
of one hundred and thirty oz. of silver. 

4. — ^ fp Mi-hoa~moi. Makes an annual payment of 

twenty oz. of silver. 

5. — lUf fp ^ Khieu-hoa-moi. Makes an annual ])uyment 
of sixty oz. of silver. 

Proyince of g Tuyen-quang. 

6. — ^ NaniHlang-moi. Makes an annual payment 
of thirty oz, of silver. 

COPPER MINES. 

Province of || Hung-hoa. 

1. ^ — M B Lai-x^ng-moi. Makes an annual payment 

of tliree hundred pounds of copper. 

2. — ^ Du>dang-moi. Makes an animal payment of 
four hundred pounds of copper. 

Province of Tuyen-qxtano, 

3. — ^ II Tu-long-moi. This mine has silver and 
copper^ and md<cs an annual ])ayment of eighty oz. of silver 
and twelve thousand pounds of copper. 
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PrOYINCE of ill 'j@ SoN-TAT. 

4. — Lmh-tham-rnoi. Makes an annual payment 
of three hundred pounds of copper. 

TIN MINES. 

Province of Thai-nouten. 

1. — ^ m Guach-nho-moi. Makes an annual payment 

of six hundred pounds of tin. 

The working of mines in Aniiam was first begun when the 
country was still a part of the Chinese Empire, and before the 
coming into power of the ^ Nuo Dynasty, but it has been 
impossible to obtain any reliable information relating to tliis 
period. 

In the Annals of Annam it is mentioned that in King 
Dai-hanh’s palace the throne room, called “If 5® ^ 

fitted up with gold and silver; and that the roof of a pavilion 
called ^ ® was composed of silver tiles. In 1010 King 

i; ffl Thai-to of the ^ Lx Dynasty, when going to a place 
called Co-phap, made presents of silk and silver to tlie aged 
people of the villages. In the accounts of the accession of some 
of the later kings we read of similar presents of precious 
metals being made to the poo])le. 

The various savage tribes inhabiting the mountains of the 
Tunquin frontier and the range of liills lying parallel with the 
Eastern coast have been from a early period in the 

habit of working the mines and bringing clown the metals in 
their rough state, in exchange for different articles. This is 
still done by the Moi, the Muong, and other tribes who thus 
bring to the Annarnese markets considerable quantities of gold, 
silver, iron, and lead. 

At the time of the occupation of Annam by the Chinese 
under the BJ? Ming Dynasty, in 1414, the Annarnese were 
forced to work the gold and silver mines, without pay, and the 
metals extracted were sent to China as compens^ition for the 
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war expenses. Later on. King || Thai-to of the ^ 
Le Dynasty gave a great impulse to the extraction of 
large quantities of metals^ the work being carried on under 
Government supervision and on its account. The first king 
who allowed mines to be worked by private individuals was 

^ Du-tong. In 1708 he established a scale of royalties to 
be paid by each mine, and this scale or tariff* exists to the 
present day in the form given above, with but little variations, 

The Chinese were the only people who availed themselves 
of this permission, and King Dtt-tong, in order to avoid too 
great a concourse of miners and the troubles that might thereby 
ensue, gave orders that the number of Chinese working in each 
mine should be limited to three hundred, and that they should 
be under the supervision of Government officials, who were 
entrusted also with the collection of all dues. 

In 1729, King rg'C ^ Vinh-khanH'-db issued a curious 
decree ordering the closing of all mines in the royal province 
of m ^ Thanh-hoa, the reason for this being that Im did not 
wish to disturb the ‘‘veins of the earth that had produced the 
royal race of the Le Dynasty.” 

Since that time the mines in Annam have been worked 
solely by Chinese, who have no doubt made very considerable 
profits therefrom, inasmuch as, quite recently, the Mandarins 
of Tunquin complained to the king that the country was 
being ruined by the exportation to Oliiiia of all the gold and 
silver obtained from the mines. It is hard to convince eastern 
nations that the exportation of precious metals from a country 
does not affect its resources in any way* 

To open up a new mine in Annam it is necessary to obtain 
the sanction of the Government; and any one venturing 
to do so without this permission is punished with death by 
decapitation. 

Under the Penal Code thefts in the mines are also punished 
very seYorelys This Code says that any uno working in gold. 
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silver, copper, tin or mercury mines and appropriating any of 
the mineral, shall be punished as having stolen money; he 
wlio offers resistance tq, those coming to arrest him shall be 
deported, and should he wound or kill any officer arresting 
him, ho shall be decapitated. The crime of stealing minerals 
is still more severely dealt with if committed by a company of 
thirty or more people. 

The Code also punishos overseers of mines allowing fraudu- 
lent extraction of metals. 


VL 

Manufacture of Coins. 


Nearly every kind of metal has been used in Annam in the 
manufacture of coins, and there are now in circulation coins 
made of gold, silver, co]:>per, zinc, and lead; and up to within a 
short time ago there were also coins made of iron. 

Gold and silver coins were not made except under the last 
dynasty, and in a very limited number ; but the kings of the 
present dynasty have given a greater impulse to their mintage. 
According to the laws for casting coins in those metals, those 
used for payiug Mandarins are to be round, and in lingots for 
payment to the troops in time of war. There exists also a 
large number of gold and silver medals with inscriptions and 
allegories relating to the sw Ngu-bao or Fim Precious 
Things; and these are distributed by the king in return for 
services to the state. These medals, however, pass into circula- 
tion and are taken as currency according to weight. The 
classification of these gold and silver coins and medals would 
take up too much space in the pi'esent work and we therefore 
leave it for future consideration. 

The minor currency of Annam is identical with that of 
China ; in fact nearly all the coins which were in circulation 
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up to the loth century were actually cast in the jirovinccs of 
^ Kuang-tung, ^ U Kuan^-si, and ]jig ^ Fu-kien, 
and brought direct to Aunam in Chinese junks. The coins 
thus iinported were smaller than the ordinary Chinese cash; 
they bore the Niendiao or name of reign of various Emperors 
of the 7 ^ Sung Dynasty of China, and are still to be found 
in large numbers. In Aiinam coins were cast only under a 
few of the kings of the dynasties “T* PiNig ^ former Le, 
^ Ly, and ^ Tran, who reigned before that period. The 
description of these coins will be found further on. 

In early days, the ' casting of cash was tlie prerogative of 
the king, according to rules contained in the Cuu- 

pliu-hoan-pliap, or UnifoTVi Laws for the Nine Phu. The text 
is rather obscure, but we gather from it that the cash wore 
either cast at nine mints or stored in nine magazines in order 
to prevent an excessive circulation, in the following nine 
places: Thai-phu, V^uong-^pliu, , ^ Jj|f NoHjdui, 

Npai-phu, Tuyen-pbu, Tliien-phu, J{|^ 

Chuc-noi, || ^ Ohuc-kim, and ^ Chuc-te. 

In the time of King H ^ HiEN-TONa of the ^ Le Dynasty 
(1740-1786) mints were established in the capitals of some 
provinces, and it was ordered that on the reverse of the coins 
the name of the place whence they came should bo indicated. 
At the present day two mints exist in Annam, where cash are 
cast for the use of the Goveimment: one in Hue, the ancient 
capital of Cochiiichina and now the capital of the whole 
kingdom; and the other in Hanoi, the ancient capital of 
Tunqnin. Besides these, piivate speculators are allowed to 
cast cash with the permission of the Government who send 
deputies to inquire into the number of furnaces used and the 
monthly quantity of cash made, on which a contribution is 
levied. This contribution is usually paid twice over by tlie 
manufacturers on account of the exactions of the Mandarins. 

Coins are also cast in Macao for circulation in Annam; and 
from a very ;rccent report addressed by the Governor of that 
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Colony to the Portuguese Government it would appear that 
there exist at the present moment six manufactories of An- 
iiamese coins, employing twelve furnaces and three hundred 
and twenty workmen, and producing daily 700,000 cash. 

In 1528 iron coins began to come into circulation in Annam. 
The Annals state that, when the usurper Mac Dang- 

DUNG proclaimed himself king under the name of PfJ Minh- 
Duc, he wished to have coins cast, and having no copper made 
use of iron. This is the only occasion on which we see iron 
employed in the easting of Aimaniese coins. 

Zinc coins appeared for the first time during the reign of 
the King ^ ^ Hibn-tong (1740.) They were also made by 
Nguyen-nhac, chief of the H jlj Tay~son rebels, who 
was proclaimed king in 1764. This example was followed 
by the King ^ Gia-long in consequence of the great 
scarcity of copper in the kingdom. This king was the first 
who had coins made out of lead. The reasons which led to 
the use of these different motals, as well as the different 
amalgams of copper, tin, lead, and zinc, will be explained 
afterwards. 

Various laws were passed at different times with reference to 
the circulation of the currency. In 1230 the King ^ Thai- 
TONG of the ^ Tran Dynasty regulated the value of the cash, 
ordering that each string or tim which the peasants had to pay 
to the Ti*easury should contain seventy cash, and only sixty 
those which dwellers in the cities paid in. The founder of 
the ^ Lb Dynasty reduced the tien to fifty cash ; but its value 
was very soon raised by liis successor, who in 1435 ordered 
all collectors of taxes to accept the old copper cash so far as it 
could be put in strings, and increased the tien to sixty cash. 
At the present day the tien is still composed, of sixty zinc cash; 
and ten tiens make one quanAim. 

We have searched in vain for any law I’elating to the 
diftbrent standai'ds of copper, zinc and load coins. Their value 
depends altogether on the market, which in tho ports open to 
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foreign trade is regulated by tlie price of tlie Mexican Dollar. 
At present, one copper cash or ^ Dong is equal to ten 
zinc cash; and one quaU’-tien (600 zinc cash) is worth a little 
more than fifteen cents of a dollar. A box largo enough to 
hold four hundred strings of zinc cash, equal to sixty Mexican 
Dollars, would have to he three cubic feet in size I The value 
of lead coins is still smaller than those of zinc, but they are 
fortunately very little used. 

In payments, to the Government six hundrcxl and four zinc 
cash ai’e counted to the tien, the four extra cash being required 
in compensation for the expense of transport of this ciunbersomo 
coinage. 

VIL 

False consrAOE, and Penal Laws relitino thereto. 


When speaking of false coinaoe we do not refer to coins 
issued by the rebels, who continually devastated the provinces, 
as these coins circulated in small qinintities along with tliose 
issued by Royal authority. Many of tlie coins made by rebels 
were of so fragile a nature, that in the course of time they have 
entirely disappeared. 

It seems rather improbable tliat, considering tlje very small 
value of Annamese cash, any one should be able to forge 
iliem and still make a profit on the operation. But, as in 
other parts of the world, makers of base coin prospered like 
some other flourishing industries in Amiam, the manufacture 
being in the hands of Chinese. 

Book 3rd, Part 6th, Section 5th of the 1: flp: Hoang- 
meUluat-le^ or Penal Code of the Annamese Kingdom^ 
prescribes the penalties to he inflicted upon persons forging 
tlie coins of the realm. Any one concerned in the making 
of false coins?* is liable to the jninishment of death by 
sti angulation® Those who knowingly buy false coins are 
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liable to perpetual bauisliment to a distance of three tbonsand 
U from tlieir residence, and to one hundred blows. The 
informer receives a reward of fifty taels of silver* A mandarin 
who permits the manufacture of false coins is liable to a penalty 
of one hundred blows. Any one reducing the size of the 
current cash for the sake of the metal, receives one hundred 
blow’s. Those who attempt to make foreign gold or silver 
coins out of copper, lead, or quicksilver are punished by 
being kept three years in irons and receiving one hundred 
blows; and any person dealing in such coins is liable to a 
punishment of two years and a half in irons and ninety blows. 

Besides these laws, there are two supplementary statutes, 
which lay down the penalties for new forms of forgery. 
By the first statute the jiunishment of three years in irons and 
one hundred blows is prescribed for the following offences : 
(1) making holes in silver coins and filling up with copper or 
lead ; (2) making shoes of sycee of which the interior consists 
of copper or lead; (3) employing copper or lead mixed with 
silver in the proportion of not more than two, three, four or 
five tenths of silver in the whole coin. 

The second statute imposes the same punishment upon those 
who make coins with the name and title of deceased kings. 

Notwithstanding these severe penalties, false coinage is 
practised on a very large scale, not only in Annam, but also in 
China and Hongkong. Not long ago a considerable quantity 
of false cash was discovered in the colony of Hongkong, 
the makers of which were brought before the Courts. They 
were allowed to go free on their shewing that the cash were 
intended for Annam; and it was fortunate for the credit of 
the Annamese officials that the investigations were not pushed 
any further, as the very cash in question were taken to Annam 
by the Bouranne,” one of King j|| Tu-duc’s guuhoat& 
then in Hongkong for the purpose of being repaired. 
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VIIL 

Magazines eor coins, and Laws referring to them. 


There are two kinds of magazines for coins Indonging to 
the Government : one the regular Treasury, and the other 
where superabundant coins are kept. 

In the Treasury is received the produce of the taxes, 
which are collected by the Huong-tliain or cliief of each 
Municipality, assisted by two elders called Quan-vien. Wlion 
the taxes are all paid, tlie amount is taken to the provincial 
Treasury, and there the coins and ingots of silver are tested 
by the cliief of the guild of goldsmiths, wlio answers by all ho 
is worth for the accuracy of his judgment. In the case of 
zinc coins, as it is quite impossible to be deceived in the 
material, it is only necessary to arrange thorn in parcels 
consisting of strings of 604 cash. 

Each provincial Treasury is under the charge of a minor 
official called Ohu-thu-thuong-vieu, or Siiperintondent of the 
Magazine,’’ assisted by one Doi, or C^aptain of the military 
guard, who also controls the receipts and expenditure of the 
coins. 

The Treasurer sends each month his balance to the Minister 
of Finances, and Ins accounts are also examined at stated 
times by Inspectors sent from the court of Hue. 

Robberies from these magazines are by the Annainese Code 
subject to the following scale of punishments : — 

For the theft of 1 tael 80 Blows. 

do. 2^ taels 90 do. 

do. 6 „ 100 do. 

do. 60 do. and 1 year in irons, 

do. 10 „ ...... 70 do. and l| 3 ’^eiirs do. 

do. 12 ,, 80 do. and 2 do. 

do.^ lo j, 90 do. and 2A do. 

dc^. 1?| ,100 do. and 8 do. 
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Fur tlie theft of 20 taels 100 Blows and hanishment 

to 2000 le. 


do. 

25 „ . 

100 do. and bn nisli merit 



to 2500 le. 

do. 

30 „ . 




to 3000 le. 

do. 

40 „ 



The above scale is applicable to robberies committed by 
any of the employes of the Magazine. For common thefts 
the jjcnalty is not so severe, as only a robbery of 80 taels or 
more is punished with death by strangulation. 

There are also storehouses where small coins are kept when 
there is a great abundance in the market. Such storehouses 
also exist in China, and have been of great utility in times of 
public calamities. In the Annamese Annals mention is fre- 
quently made of tlie opening of such storehouses, either for 
assistance to the poor, or for rewards to the people. The first 
notice of such an occurrence dates as far back as the year 
1028, when the King ^ Thai-tong of the ^ Ly Dynasty, 
on coining to the throne, ordered a distribution amongst the 
peo])le of the coins in those magazines. In the fourth moon 
of the year 1074, in consequence of a great drought which 
destroyed the crops, the granaries, as well as these storehouses 
were opened for the succour of the needy. 

Other distributions w^ere made at later periods, one being 
recorded in the 6th moon of the year 1448, when there was 
a great fixmine in the provinces of Tuyen-quang, Qui-lioa, 
Giao-huiig and Da-giang. The last of those donations was 
made by King ® Gia-long, in 1801, after the pacification 
of tlie country, wdien he had destroyed the [Ij Tay-son 
rebels. On that occasion he remitted to the people one year’s 
taxes, distributing to his troops one thousand taels of gold, ten 
thousand taels of silver, and thirty thousand strings of cash. 
To the auxiliary army of Cambodia he also gave thirty taels 
of gold, three hundred of silver, and three thousand strings. 
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IX. 

Customs and superstitions connected with Coins. 


The Amimiriese have the same ideas as the Chinese con- 
cerning the efficacy of hanging coins round the necks of 
children^ or over the beds of sick people, &e. ; hut no fiirtlicr 
explanation is re([uired here, tlie fact being well known to 
those at all acquainted with the numismatics of these countries. 

When dealing with the different kinds of motal employed 
in tlie manufacture of cash, it was mentioned that the Annainese 
Government had several reasons for employing the most 
fragile materials. An ex|)lanatiou of this is given in an 
excellent work published in Manila in 1858 by the Dominican 
Missionary Manuel de Rivas^ entitled Idea del Iinperio de 
Avam. The following extract from page 103 of that book 
is here translated : 

^‘It is a common belief on that in the Annainese Iviimdom 
gold and silver exist in great abundance, liiclden in the bowels 
of the earth ; and for that reason, when the rice harvest is 
good, and there is an influx of money into the country, it at 
once disappears without any one knowing wliero it has gone; 
because what is imi)orted is of little value, whilst the quantity 
exported is much larger. In the period of 1844-1846 it entered 
into my mind to take an account 'of the number of Chinese 
junks which went to Tunquin to load clean rice; and in tlie 
])ort of Hoa-phaong f Haiphong) alone I saw more than three 
hundred. Calculating that each junk carried away on an 
average five hundred quintals each, this would repre.sent a total 
of ^60,000 received at one port alone. At that time there 
was a large circulation of silver at that port, one bar of the 
nominal value of fifteeu dollars being then only equal to 
forty-five strings of cash. In the other ports of the middle 
provinces, qjid in Hanoi, the exportation of grain was still 
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larger, and so was tlie silver brought into the country; but 
three months later the silv(3r Jiad all disappeared, and a 
similar bar cost from seventy-five to eighty strings of cash, 
by which fluctuation many people made considerable profits. 
In olden times the currency of Tunquin and Oochiuchina 
consisted of circular coins with a squbire hole in the middle, 
called Dong-thion, which were much smaller than the Chinese 
cash. Without being exported, these coins disappeared 
entirely from circulation a few months after they had been 
issued by tlie mints in large quantities. The Government 
then ascertained that the people were in the habit of burying all 
cash that came into their possession, in consequence of which 
the laws relating to the currency were altered; and the coins, 
which were ])reviously of copper, were afterwards made from 
siiiic mixed with lead and tin. As this material was of so 
much more fragile a nature and decomposed rapidly, if buried, 
the abuses resulting from the old custom were stopped and 
also the calamities arisijig from a deficient circulation.” 

The custom of burying treasure was not new in Annam, 
and is cx])lained by the want of security existing at all times. 
In the foLirteGuth century this custom was accompanied by a 
very barbarous one, which was the invention of the ‘^Spirit 
}')rotectors of treasures.” It is said that TraU-oanh, a famous 
doctor of the Palace, having accumulated immense wealth and 
wishing to secure it, buried it in a deep cave under the guard 
of the Spirits. To that end, he buried near the treasure 
a young virgin, with a root of ginseng in her mouth to 
jireserve her from liunger and thirst, and lighted the cave 
with a large jar full of oil. 

The Chinese who accumulated money in Annam and 
could not take it to their own country, also buried it in 
secret jfiaces, j)uttiiig it under the guard of the innocent 
victims converted by superstition into Spirit protectors. This 
custom was a universal one, all classes of society following it, 
as King Phe-be of the Tran Dynasty, wishing to 
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preserve his riches from the hordes of Ciuinj)a who liad 
invaded the kingdom, ordered them to bo Imriod in a cave in 
the Thien-kien mountain, where the people say they still 
remain, the secret of the position of the cave having been lost. 

X. 

PaI’ER-MOSEY IN Annam. 


Shortly after the introduction into China by tlie Mongols 
of paper-money, it also circulated in Annam. In L‘lf)7 Ge- 
neral Ho Qai-LY, the real ruler of Annam under King 

,'iiiEU-DE, prohibited the circulation of co))])er eoina and 
ordered that paper-money only, called Thontr-Iuio^ 

lioi-sau, should be used. This paper-money had a de.sin:n, 
peculiar to each different class, indicating its exchange value 
for the copper coins which it had just supplanted. 

The paper-money of the value of 10 cash was marked with 
the design of grass. 


That of 

30 cash with 

waves. 

99 

60 

99 

99 

clouds. 

99 

120 

99 

99 

turtle. 

99 

180 

99 

99 

unicorn. 

99 

300 

99 

99 

phoenix. 

99 

600 

99 

99 

dragon. 


The Government made great efforts to ensure the circulation 
of this paper-money, and impose it on the jjeople. To that 
end it was ordered tliat all copper coins in circulation should 
be taken to the Treasuries, where the value of one string and 
two tien of paper-money was given for one string of cash. 
The forgery of paper-money was punished with death by 
decapitation, and there were also severe penalties imposed on 
those who liac! copper coins in their possession. 
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But in spite of those orders and restrictions, paper-money 
soon fell into discredit and the old copper coins circulated 
freely. In fact the very Greneral Ho Qui-ly ordered copper 
cash to be cast wlien he rebelled and usurped the Royal 
authority. 

PART 11. 

History of the Coinage. 

XL 

The ^ Ngo Family, The fioeJve ^ Suqnan, The "J" 
Dlnh Dynasty, The former ^ Le Dynasty, — 940’’i0i0 A,D, 

The ^ Ngo Family, — 940-948. 

Ngo-guyen, an Annamese of the state of Ai-chao, was 
the founder of this family, which held the reins of power for 
eightec]! years. Ngo-guyen took the name of nf ^ 3E Tien- 
NGO-YUONG, governing for six years, which were passed in 
continuous wars. 

He left the crown to his son, a minor, under the regency 
of H pf Tam-ca, who usurped the throne, proclaiming himself 
king under the name of Zp. 3£ Binh-yuong. Tam-ca, liowever, 
was soon defeated by another son of Ngo-guyen, called ^ 
Hau, who in an expedition against the rebels of ^ Thai- 
BiNH was killed by an arrow in 958. 

During this period there is no record of the issue of any 
coins in Annam. 

The twelve ^ Su-quan. — 958-968. 

At the time of the death of Hau the country was divided 
into twelve *}\\ Chau. Their Governors refused to recognize 
the authority of the Ngo Family, and each of them proclaimed 
himself king in his own district. This state of things lasted 
for ten years. * 
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The “y Dinli Dynasty, — 968-981, 

One of tlie above-mentioned Governors took into his service 
Dinh Bo-lanh, an Annainese, who foui^dit against, and finaiiy 
conquered tlie other eleven Governors, and in 968 jir(*(Tainied 
liimself king under the name of Pien-hoANG, giving to 

Ilia kingdom tlie name of Dai-Viot. 

His reign lasted 25 years and was very glorious. Ho 
made a commencement in tlie work of organizing the country, 
passed good laws which were fairly administrated, kept uj> a 
regular army, and coined cash. At his death the country 
again fell into a state of anarchy. He had nominated as his 
successor his third son HAN-LiNG, but this ])idnce was mur- 
dered ))y his elder brother. The .sec(#id brother 1 iiiEU, aged 
six years only, then reigned for a sliort time, under the regency 
of a General of the palace; but soon this General found it 
more convenient to proclaim himself king, thus putting an 
end to tlie Dinh Dynasty. 

jjo, p — Obverse. — Tr-rAi-BrNir-uuNG-BAO. 

He verse. — The character "X Dinh, the name of the 
Dynasty. 

No. 2. — Obverse, same as before. 

Reverse, plain. 

Coins made by the king ^ Txen-hoang. White copper. 


The former ^ Le Dynasty. — 981-1010. 

General Lk-hoan ascended the throne under tlie name of 
Is Thien-phuog, and, following the policy initiated by 
his predecessor, secured peace on the frontiers by successful 
wars against China and Ciampa. 

His son and successor, called Long-yiet, was murdered by 
liis brother ^ Ngoa-trieu, three days after he had come to 
])Ower. This ^irinee, whose conduct was extremely cruel and 
bad, ^soon afterwards proclaimed himself king and committed 
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every .Idnd of excess and crime, inventing new tortures and 
ruininn- the country in every way. With his death the Lb 
Dynasty came to an end. 

No. 3. — Obverse. — ^ Thien-pmuoc-tran-bao, or 

provincial coin of Thien-phuoc, At that time, as some fifty 
years before in China, the provinces of Ann am were called ^ 
Tran. 

Reverse. — The character ^ Lb, the name of the Dynasty. 

No. 4. — Obverse. — Only the cliaracter ^ Lb in the lower 
part of the square hole. 

Reverse, plain. 

The above two coins were cast in the 5th moon of the 5th 
year of fy DAi"HAN«(d86). They were made principally 
of white copper, and ai'e rather smaller than the ordinary 
Chiaoso cash. 


XIL 

The ^ Ly Dynasty. — 1010-1225. 

Another general of the palace, Lt Cong-un, proclaimed 
hims(df king, and was afterwards known by the name of 
:{C ipH Titai-to, At this time the kingdom of Annam became 
known by the name of ^ lit Giao-chi, given by the Chinese 
Emperoi’s; and the capital was established in '/pj ^ Ha-noi. 
Thai-to found the necessary elements for the consolidation 
of the royal autliority, and made good use of them, giving 
birth to the first of the three great dynasties which ruled 
Annam prior to the present centiiiy. During his reign 
regular taxation was established upon fislieries and agriculture, 
such taxes being ])aid in rice and cash. The civil administration 
and the army were also re-organized; and for the first time the 
king received solemn investiture from the Emperor of China, 
thus admitting the right of sovereignty Avbich the Chinese 
Empire pretends to hold over Annam. It is from this time 
that the Chinese claimed tribute, and later on, tf> enforce those 
claims, their armies invaded and occupied the cosintry. f 
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Tliai-to was succeeded in 1028 by Ids son Tiiat-tong, 
wlio during liis reign of Iweiity-oiglit viuirs had to figlit. only 
against the rebels wlio rose in arms in the frontier j)r<)vin(‘C.s, 
In 1036, having restored ])eacG on the frontiers of China, lie 
re(‘eived from the Emperor tlie title of Hi Nam-hitJi-’ 
v^tovg. The most important of these relK‘!Ii()ns was (hat under 
iti M who, defeated in 1050, revolted again in 1052, 

invaded tlie Chinese ])r()vinces of ^ Ivming-tung and |[5’ 
Knang-si, and with the Annamese })rovinc(^ of jfif |]f (J.irang- 
ngnyen founded the kingdom called Dai-nam, in whi{di 

he was proclaimed king bv his followers under the name of 
Niion-iiue, In the early days of his reign success attoiul(Ml 
him, and lie defeated tlie various Ohinese anni(?s sent against 
liim; but finally he was beaten, and his kingdom disu})ja)arocl 
with him in 1054. 

During the reign of Thai-tong, Buddhism made great 
progress in Annam, the king ordering in 1031 the construc- 
tion of nearly one thousand monasteries. 

In 1055 Thanii-tong-, son of Thai-tong, came to 

po-wer, and his first act was to change the muiu) of the king- 
dom to that of ^ Dai-viet, Uvsed during the Dine Dynasty. 
His reign was peaceful, and in 1072 he was succeeded by liis 
son 'fz ^ Nhon-tong, notorious for his wars against the Ohi- 
nese. The Emperor CiUN-TsmNG- of the Northern 

Sung Dynasty had decided to conquer Annam, and to that 
end he sent a nimicrous army, which, however, did not ptiss 

M Quang-nguyen frontiers. The army was detained 
for several months on these frontiers, and suffered great loss 
in every engagement it had with the Annamese, till at length 
peace was signed, and the invaders I’eturned to their own 
country. 

Sip ^ Than-tong, a nephew of the last king, occupied the 
throjie in 1128, and reigned until 1139; the only notice taken 
of him in the Annals was that he was mad. lie was succeeded 
at liis death by his son Anh-tonoi-, during whose reign 
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the port of Hai-plioiig was opened to trade with Siam, the Malay 
Peninsula, and Burnmln In 1 142 a bonze called ^ Phan- 
LOi raised a robellionj and was proclaimed king under the name 
of ^ 3E BiNH“YUONei-. Pie was, at first, successful, collected 
numerous forc63s, and went to besiege the capital ; but, routed 
on the way to Planoi, ho sought refuge in the mountains of 
PiiiKpiin, where he was made a prisoner, taken to the capital, 
and decapitatech 

111 1176 ^ Cao-tono-, son of Anh-tong, came to power, 

and ten years afterwards lie received his investiture from the 
Emperor of China, being called for the first time ^ 2 An- 

nam yuung, or Al/iq o/ Annmn. He was corrupt and addicted 
to vice, and was dethroned by a military rebellion in 1211. 
PI is son ^ IPoE-T iNG, supported by his father-in-law ^ ^ 
Ti'AN-ly, succeeded to the throne. The kingdom was in a 
very disturbed state: tlie ^ Ly Dynasty liad already lost the 
firestige acquired by its first kings, and the fear of imaginary 
or real dangers which sui'romided the life of the king made 
him lose his reason and liis throne. Pie became mad and abdi- 
cated in 1225 in favour of his daughter flg gg Ohieu-tiianii. 
The Than family did not lose such a good opportunity to 
obtain the crown; one of its members 7^; Tiian-ganh 
married the queen, and, on her abdicating in favour of her 
husband, the Ly family, the true founders of the Annamese 
kingdom, disappeared from power. 

No. 5. — Obverse. — Jij| 5c fl Thuan-tliien-dai-bao, 
Reverse: plain. 

Coin issued during the reign of 7^ fli. Thai-to, the first 
king of this dynasty, (1010 to 1028). 

The two following kings issued no coins. 

No. 6 . — Obverse. — Can-pliu-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse: plain. 

This coin was issued during the reign of the Emperor 7!^^ 
THAi-TOJsa. (1028-1055.) It was during this 6^)och that tlm 
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use of small tliiii cash was first introduced, on acc.oiuii of the 
great scarcity of C()pj.)or then existing in the kingdom. The 
Chinese traders iininediutoly took advantage of this circum- 
stance, and laid Clnhicse cash recast into smaller om‘s, export- 
ing them from their own country into Amiani. In consetpience 
of the ahundaiico of coins caused hy this prociictling tlui 
manufacture of cash was suspondod Ity the Annanicse govern- 
ment for a period of fll'ty years. 

No. 7..— Obverse. — 5c W % if Thien-plm-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse: plain. 

Diniiniitivo coin made during the reign of the Emperor 
fZ Nhon-tong- in his seventh nion-hao. It is of 'while 
copper, and the character % Ngujmii of the obverse is written 
in seal characters. 

No. 8. — Obverse. — M ^ Dai-diuli-thong-bao. 

Reverse : plain. 

No. 9. — Obverse. — Same as No. 8. 

No rim on the Reverse. 

No. 10. — Obverse. — Same as No. 8, but varying in the 
distribution of the four characters. 

Reverse: plain. 

Diminutive coins made during the reign of King Anh- 

TONG (1 139-1176), during his second nieu-hao. 

No. 11. — Obverse — iil 3® ^ Thmn-cam-thong-bao. 

Reverse: plain. 

Diminutive coin made during the reign of the same kino* 
ill his fourth nien-hao. 

No. 12 — Obverse. — ® ® Tbien-tu«thong-bao. 

Plain reverse. 

Diminutive coin issued by the King ■jf ^ Oao-tong (1176- 
1211), iu bis second nien-hao. 

No. 13.— Qb verse. ® Tri-binli-thong-bao. 

Rever^ without rim. 
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Nos. 14 and 15. — Obverse, — Z[i ^ Tri-binh-nguyen- 
bao. The character Nguyen is written in two different 
forms of the tchnen or seal charactei’S. 

Reverse. — No. 14 plain; No. 15 without rim. 

Diminutive coins issued by the former king in his fourth 
nien-hao. 


XIIL 

The ^ Tran Dynasty. — 1225-'1414. 

By the marriage of the Queen B3 A Chieu-hoano with 
the Prince ^ Tran-canh the new dynasty came to power 
•vsdiich governed Annam for two centuries. 

Tran-ganh, afterwards known by the name of ^ Thai- 
TONO, was so unfortunate in his domestic affairs, that he ran 
away from the palace and took refuge in a pagoda, refusing 
to reign any longer. He was requested by his courtiers to 
return to the capital, but as the Chinese were then invading 
the kingdom, he went to the frontier with his army and drove 
them back to their own country. 

Tired however of the throne, Thai-tong abdicated in 1258 
in favour of his son ^ ^ TnANH-TONa, who had to fight 
and drive away the Mongols then invading Annam for the 
first time. But he ultimately had to agree to pay a triennial 
tribute to China, which has been continued to the present day. 
The rest of his reign was peaceful; following his father’s ex- 
ample, he abdicated in 1279 in favour of his son iz ^ Nhon- 

TONG. 

When this king ascended tlie throne, an order was received 
from the Emperor Kublai that he should personally appear at 
his court. The king refused to accede to this demand, and thus 
originated the second Mongol invasion of the country, iu 
1285, by an army of 500,000 men commanded by Omanhx. 
A brother of the king, called Tran Ich-tac, ‘ took the side 
of the Mongols, and together they defeated the Annamese 
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army, driving the king to the mountains of the $ Thanh- 
hoa province. Once masters of the country, the invaders 
raised the treacherous Tran Ich-tac to the throne, but the 
loyal Annamese very soon gathered a fresh army which defeated 
the Mongols in several battles, and compelled them to recross 
the frontiers. In 1286 another Mongol expedition came to 
Annam, but was also defeated and driven back to China. In 
1288 peace was signed. Four years afterwards the King 
Nhong-tong abdicated in favour of his son ^ ^ Anh-tong. 
Nothing particular is mentioned about him in the Annah, 
except that he abolished the custom followed by his predecessor 
of tattooing on the legs the picture of a dragon as a mark of 
nobility and sign of valour. 

Anh-toiig also abdicated in 1314 in favour of his son ^ ^ 
Minh-tong, whose reign was peaceful and devoted to the 
organization of the country. Following the rule established 
by his predecessors, the king ceded the throne in 1330 in 
favour of his son ^ Hien-tong. This king died after a 
reign of twelve years without leaving a direct heir, so Iiis 
younger brother ^ Du-tong was made king under the 
regency of his father, the King Minh-tong. 

During the reign of Du-tong the kingdom was on several 
occasions desolated by droughts and floods, which necessitated 
frequent distributions of rice and cash to the needy. There 
was also a considerable number of rebels and thieves in the 
provinces, which were taken prisoners and beheaded. At 
this time the export trade of Annam was largely developed, 
and the number of foreign vessels arriving at its coasts became 
■quite important. 

King Du-tong died in 1368 without leaving a direct heir, 
and on this account there is an interregnum of two years in 
the history of Annam, passed in fights and quarrels between 
the members of the Royal family. At last, in 1370, ^ ^ 
Nghe-tong was proclaimed king; at first he had to maintain 
his rights agjiinst another Royal Prince, and three years later 
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he was driven from his capital by the hordes of Ciampa who 
invaded the country. The king then abdicated in favour of 
his younger brother ^ ^ Due-tonU, who in 1378 was killed 
in a war against Ciampa. 

Then came to power a nephew of the King Nghe-tong, 
called Prince Kien, and designated by the name of ^ 
Phe-de, who, after a reign fraught with disturbances and 
rebellions, was dethroned and succeeded in 1390 by ^ ^ 
Thuan-tong. It was at this period that the decline of An- 
nain’s power set in. The kings were unable either to repress 
the rebellions which broke out in the provinces, or to resist the 
invasions of neighbouring tribes. The people lived in a con- 
tinual state of war, and this contributed to the rise, above their 
ordinary sphere, of the more fortunate generals. The 
result was the same as in every country in the world ; the 
military prestige gained by the victories of those generals 
increased their ambitious views and made them anxious to 
place the crown on their own heads, either by palace intrigues, 
or by a rebellion of the soldiers under their command. 
Thus, during the reign of Thuan-tong, it was easy to predict 
the course of events. His power was altogether in the hands 
of General ^ Ho Qui-lt, whose influence during the 

last reign had already been paramount. In the same year in 
which Thuan-tong was proclaimed king, General Ho had the 
good fortune to defeat the mobs of a rebel bonze who had 
revolted in the province of Thanh-hoa under the name of 
ig ^ XuONG-PHu; and to bring to a successful close a long 
campaign against the armies of Ciampa. Peace was restored 
in the country, and its real ruler Ho Qui-nx devoted himself 
to its administration, instituting the laws relating to Paper- 
money, as we have already seen. He also ordered the con- 
struction of a new city which was to he made the capital of 
the kingdom. This town, built in the province of § 
Thaiih-hoa, was called ^ Tai-do or WesUrn Capital^ and 
the Court took possession of it in the 11th moon^of 1398. 
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Four months later Ho Qui-lj forced the King Thiian-tong 
to resign in favour of ^ Thieu-be, a boy three years old. 
During the ceremonies of his proclamation. Ho Qui-ly nearly 
became the victim of a conspiracy against his life by the Lords 
and Mandarins; but they had to pay dear for it, as nearly 
four hundred of them lost their heads in consequence. At 
last this general became weary of supporting mock kings, and 
in 1402 took the tlirone for himself. His history will be continu- 
ed later on when dealing with other rebels. He was detlironed 
in 1407 by the intervention of the Chinese army, and the 
Annamese proclaimed Gian Dinh-be as their king, 

and proceeded to fight in the ^ ^ Nghe-an province against 
the customary invaders of the country. But another 
Tran Prince raised his banner against him, and having 
assembled a numerous army, proclaimed himself king in 1410 
under the name of ^ Tnma Quan~be. This political 
division of the country was only favorable to the Chinese 
invaders, as was soon seen by the two Annamese parties, who 
in consequence joined hands under the supremacy of Tbijng 
Quang. But it was already too late, as the Chinese had made 
great progress, and at last, in 1414, made Triing Quang 
prisoner, subdued Annam, and caused it to become a province 
of the Chinese Empire. 

No. 16. — Obverse. — Nguyen-phong-thong-bao. 

Reverse without rim. 

No. 17, — Same as before, but having the character 
written in the running hand style. 

Diminutive coins issued by King ^ Thai-tong (1225- 
1258) in his third nien-hao. 

No. 18.— Obverse. — fg ^ ^ Thieu-phong-binh-bao, 
or cheap coin of Thieu-phong. 

Reverse without rim. 

No. 19, — ^me as before, but having the character |g 
written in th^ running hand style. 
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No. 20. — Obverse. — Same as before, but having -Jc ^ 
Nguyen-bao or original coin, instead of ^ ^ Binh-bao. 
The four characters are written in the seal style. 

Diminutive coins issued by King Du-ton^ (134:2-‘1370) 
in his first nieii-liao. 

No. 21. — Obverse. — fp ^ Dai-tri-tliong-bao. 

Reverse: plain. 

No. 22. — Same as before, but of smaller size. 

No. 23. — Same as before, but having 5C M Nguyen-bao 
instead of Thong- bao. 

Of all kings of the Tran Dynasty, Du-tong cast most 
cash, and this was due to the calamities suflered by the country 
during his reign; for, owing to the repeated loss of crops, 
there were frequent distributions of cash to the people. This 
king was also the first who, during his second nien-hao, cast 
the three above coins of size equal to those current in China. 

His successor did not cast cash, but some w-ere issued by 
the rebels who were in arms from this period until the end of 
the dynasty. 

XIV. 

Rebels. 

In Annam not only those chiefs are considered rebels who 
revolted in the provinces and held out for a longer or shorter 
time, but also those who succeeded in obtaining possession of 
the capital of the kingdom and took their seat upon the throne, 
without being recognized as true kings in the Annals* During 
the Tran Dynasty, as well as during the following ^ Le and 
Nguyen Dynasties, there were insurgent chiefs without 
number who raised the standard of rebellion in the An~ 
namese provinces, but only those who cast cash will be men- 
tioned. And it will not perhaps be out of place to say that the 
chapters on rebel coinage must not be taken as«complete, for 
after experiencing great difficulties in classify i»g the coins 
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under this head, there still remains a qiiantitj of cash about 
the issxie of which no satisfactory information could be 
obtained. 

Rebel 0 |5| Nhut-le. 

1368-1370. 

The king Du-T04fN^died in the 5th moon of 1368 without 
leaving a successor to the throne, and Nhut-le appeared as 
pretender. He was the son of an actress, who, being enmnfe^ 
married Prince ^ Cung, brother of Du-i’ONG-. When that 
king died, Nliiit-le, supported by his mother and by some 
officials of the palace, was proclaimed king in the capital and 
took Oam-thieu for the name of his reign. His go- 

vernment lasted until the 10th moon of 1370, wdien the prop(»r 
king took the palace by storm, and making Nlmt-Ie a prisoner, 
put him to death by bambooiiig. 

No. 24. — Obverse. — IH jC ^ Cam-thieu-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse without rim. 

No. 25. — Same as before, but having the character ^ Bao 
written in a contracted form. 

Coins cast by the rebel above referred to. 

Rebel Nguyen. 

1381-1382. 

King ^ ^ Phb-de, whose treasury was exausted owing to 
the heavy expenses incurred in the prosecution of the war on 
the frontiers, ordered the taxes to be raised. This measure 
caused great discontent among the people, aftd the province 
of :|[j ^ Bac-giang revolted under a man of low extraction 
called Nguyen, who in the 8th moon proclaimed himself king 
under the name of x Hi-nguyen. Soon afterwards troops 
came to paci:^ the province, and at the beginning of 1382 
Hi-nguyen cWsappeared. 
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No. 26. — Obverse. — X Hi-ngnyen-tliong-bao. 

The characters x and ^ bao are written in the 

seal form. 

Reverse without rim. 

Com cast by Hi-nguyen. 

Rebel Su. 

1391-1392. 

This Su was a bonze who rose in arms in the 6th moon of 
1391. As for some time he had no royal troops to opfiose 
him, he proclaimed himself king nnder the name of 5c 
Thien-thanh, and had time and leisure to recruit a numerous 
army which arrived before the capital and surrounded it. 
The capital was captured in the 12th moon of 1391, and he 
reigned in it three days, but was soon afterwards defeated, 
and being made a prisoner by General ^ HoANa, was put to 
death by being slowly cut to pieces. 

No. 27. — Obverse. — ^ H X ^ Thien-thanh-nguyen-bao. 

The character ^ Bao written in the seal form. 

R everse witliout rim. 

No. 28. — Same as before, bnt with X ^ Nguyon-bao written 
in seal characters. 

No, 29. — Same as No. 28, bnt of smaller size. 

Coins cast by the rebel Ni - hj -t- le . 5ct. 

The Ho rebellion. 

1402-1407. 

Rebel Ho Qui-lt. — 1402-1403. — When referring 

to the history of the Tran Dynasty, mention was made of 
General Ho Qui-ey, who in 1402 proclaimed himself king. 
In fact Ho Qui-iy was more than an ordinary rebel, and he 
may be styled an usurper, as he had possession ^f the capital, 
and governed the whole of Annum under the name of reign 
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® X Thakh-kouten. In 1403 lie abdicated in favour of 
bis son Ho Han-thuong. 

Nos. 30-33.— Obverse.— g X Thanh-nguyen-tbong- 

bao. 

Reverse, witliout rim. 

These four coins are different in size, and are mn<Io of white 
copper. No. 31 has the hole in tbo middle round instead of 
square. 

Rebel ® M ^ Ho IIan-thuong.— 1403-1407. 

In the third moon of 1403, as mentioned above, PIo Qui-ly 
left the throne he had usurped to his son Hah-thuong, though 
still keeping the reins of government for himself. The first 
act of the new king was to try to obtain investiture from the 
Emperor of China, and to this end he sent several embassies 
aniiouiKn’ng that the Royal Tran family was extinct. The 
Court of Nanking ordered exact information to be furnished of 
what had happened in Annara, and for this purpose sent to that 
country the Imperial Commissioner ^ Li, wlio on his return 
from his journey to Annam made a report to the Emperor in 
which he stated that both Ho Qcji-ly and Ho Han-thuong 
Avere only common rebels. In 1406, the Chinese decided to 
occupy the country, taking advantage of the great confusion 
existing at the time, and passed the frontiers in great numbers. 
'After several battles between the Chinese armies and the 
troops of the rebels Ho, in which victory remained with the 
former, in the 5th moon of 1407 both Ho Qdi-ly and Ho 
Han-thuong were made prisoners by the Chinese in the pro- 
vince of ^ Thanh-hoa, and w^ere murdered by the guard 
escorting them to China. 

The Chinese remained in Annam, fighting against the 
followers of the Tean Dynasty who had revolted and pro- 
claimed king ^ ^ Gian-dinh-de. 

^ No. 35.— £)bverse. — X ® Han-ngiiyen-thong-bao, 
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01 ’ original coin of tlAN-NauYEN, tlio name of the reign of Ho 
Han-thtjono-. 

Reverse, plain. 

Coin cast of red copper. 

No. 36,— Same as before, but having the characters || ^ 
Thauh-bao, or holy coin, instead of % ® Nguyen*bao. 

Rebel ^ Tliien-binh. 

■ 1405-1406. 

TniEN-BiNH was an Annamese who had taken refuge at the 
Chinese court at Nanking when the throne of his coimtiy 
was usurped by Ho Qui-ly. In 1405, he ordered the standard 
of rebellion to be raised in the province of ^ ^ Nghe-an, 
and represented himself to be a descendant of the Royal Tran 
Family. His followei’s proclaimed him king under the name 
of 5c Zp Thien-binh, but, in default of the aid promised to 
them by the Chinese, they were defeated in 1406 by the troops 
sent against them by Ho Han-thuong-. The chief Thien-binh 
remained in Nanking during the revolt of his followers and did 
not go to Annam. 

No. 37. — Obverse. — ^ Thien-binh-thong-bao. 

Reverse, plain. 

Coin cast during the above-mentioned. rebellion. 

Rebel ^ 3E Loc-binh Vuong. 

1420. 

A slave belonging to the Tran Family rose against the 
Chinese invaders, and presented himself as a great-grandson 
of king ^ ^ Due-tong. He gathered his followers in the 
province of [Ij Lang-son, and in a month had an army of 
ten thousand men. He was then proclaimed king of Annam, 
and took the name of ^ Vinh-ninh as the designation of 
his reign. He was sodn attacked, however, and defeated by 
the Chinese troops sent against him, and disappeared from 
the country, nothing more being ever heard of him. 
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No. 38. — Obyerse. — ^ ^ Vinh-niiih-tliong~bao. 

Reverse, plain. 

Coin cast by Loc-binli V uong. 


XV. 

Cliiiiese domination and war of independence. 

1414-1428. 

It bas already been noticed that the Chinese invaded An- 
nam in 1407, and, after seven years of resistance from the 
armed rebels and the Annamese who remained loyal to the 
last two kings of the Tean Dynasty, they occupied the country, 
and it was formally annexed to China. But this domination 
was never consolidated, and did not last very long, on 
account of the coming to the front of the Annameso hero ^ ^Ij 
Le-loi. 

To pay the numerous troops sent to Annam, the Chinese 
Commander-in-Chief Ly-ban ordered in 1419 the following 
cash to be cast. 

No. 39. — Obverse. — ^ lit ® ^ Giao-chi-thong-bao, or 
public currency of Giao-chi (Annam.) 

Reverse, plain. 

The metal employed for the casting of these cash vras veiy 
bad and mixed with a great quantity of lead and sand. As 
they were not made in large quantities, specimens are very 
difficult to procure at the present day. 

Towards the end of 1417, there appeared in the province of 

^ Nghe-an the Annamese ^ Le-loi, the chief of the 
party fighting for independence against the Chinese. His 
good fortune was by no means continuous, and ho suffered 
several defeats; but his personal valour and his power over 
the Annamese armies kept up the movement and enabled him 
to inflict sevefe losses upon the Chinese army, and to force 
it to retire from the country. 
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In 1426 Le-loi proclaimed a descendant of tlie Tran 
Dynasty king of Aniiam under the name of ^ ^ Thien- 
KHANHj but his power was always eclipsed by that of Le-loi, 
who in 1428, when Annam was freed from the invader, pro- 
claimed himself king, giving birth to the second ^ Le 
D ynasty. 

During Lb-loi’s rebellion several coins were cast for the 
payment of his followers. They are all of diminutive size, 
and the copper employed varies in colour according to the 
provinces wherein the coins were cast. 

No. 40. — Obverse. — ^ ^ An-phap-nguyen-bao. 

The character % Nguyen written in the seal form. 

Plain reverse. 

No. 41. — Same as before, but having Jc ^Nguyembao 
written in seal characters. 

No. 42. — Obverse. — Same as before. 

Reverse, without rim. 

No. 43. — Same as before, but having the hole in the middle 
round instead of square. 

No. 44. — Obverse. —IE \ii JC ® Chanh-phap-nguyen-bao 

The characters ’% ^ Nguyen-bao, written in the seal style. 
Reverse, without rim. 

No. 45. — Obverse. — ^ S Tri-thanh-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse, plain. 

Only the character ^ Bao is written in the seal form. 

Nos. 46, 47 and 48. — Obverse same as before, but having 
Zp ^ Binh-bao instead of S Nguyen-bao>. The four 
characters written in plain form. No. 48 has the hole in the 
middle round. 

Reverse, without rim. 

No. 49. — Obverse. — ^ ^ Thai-phap-binh bao. 
Reverse, without rim, ^ 

No. oO.— Obverse, — 1| ^ ® Thaiih-quani4hong-bao. 
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Reverse. The adversative particle iioi, the meaning 
of which is uncertain. 

Coin made of tin and lead. 

xvx. 

The ^ Le Dynasty. 

1428-1785. 

1st King. — III THAr-TO. 1428-1437. — The successful 
^ ^ij Le-loi was the leader of the revolt against Gliinese 
rule. He expelled the invading army from the country, and, 
on the 15tli day of the 4th moon of 1428, proclaimed himself 
king in ^ ^ Ha-noi, giving rise to the dynasty which 
governed Aiinam for a long period. The reign of Lk-i.oi was 
comparatively a quiet one, and all his army had to do was to 
subdue some wild tribes of Thai-ngujeu and fg || 
Phuc-le-cliau. Le-loi obtained investiture from tlie Emperor 
of China, by the payment of 50,000 taels of gold; Ijo devised 
good administrative laws, which, however, wore no sooner 
published than they were, nnfortunatoly, altogether lost sight of. 

2nd King.— ^ Thai-tono. 1434-1443. 

The reign of Prince % || HGuryEN-LONG, younger son of 
Le-loi, was a peaceful one. He contributed materially to tlio 
development of the interests of the country, but made several 
mistakes in his policy, one of the greatest being tho sentence 
of death passed upon General ^ Le-sat, a colleague of 
Le-lox. In 1437 ho obtained investiture from tho Emperor 
of China, receiving a gold seal iu the form of a camel, weigh- 
ing one hundred taols. 

3rd King.— ^ Nhox-tong. 1443-1459.— The Prince 
^ ^ Bano-ki, son of the last-mentioned king, ascended the 
throne when he was only two years old. He had some difficulties 
with China about the kingdom of Ciampa, but those were 
soon settled by his yielding to the Imperial will, and giving 
liberty to the king of Ciampa, who had been detained iu An- 
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nam er a pi'isoner. In the 10th moon of 1459 Bang-kt was 
murdered by the followers of his elder brother ^ Ji£ NghI'Dan, 
wdio proclaimed himself king, and reigned during eight 
months. His name is not included in the list of sovereigns in 
the Annals^ as he was considered a rebel. 

4th King. — ^ ^ Than-tong. 1460-1498.— Nghi-dan 
having disappeared, his brother Tu-thanit, fourth 

son of Thai-tong, was proclaimed king. During his reign, 
the kingdom of Ciampa was destroyed, and its territories 
incorporated with Annam. The Annals are loud in the praise 
of this king, who evidently raised the country to its highest 
degree of splendour and wealth. 

5th King. — ^ Hien-tong. 1498-1505. — Out of thirty 
four sons left by the last monarch, the crown passed to the 
elder, called if Tang, who devoted himself to the organisation 
of the army, although the kingdom had the good fortune of 
remaining in a peaceful state during his reign. 

6th Kign. — ^ Tcjo-tong, 1505. — The Prince ^ Tuan, 
third sou of the last king, only occupied the throne during six 
months. His history may be briefly summed up by stating 
that as soon as he had performed the burial rites over the 
remains of his father, he died himself. 

7th King .— ^ Oai-huc-de. 1505-1509.— This 
Prince was the second son of king Hien-tong. Proclaimed king 
by a palace intrigue, he immediately showed his cruel nature 
l)y ordering the murder of the. Queen Dowager and of the 
Minister of Rites. During his reign the ^ Mao family began 
to assume the first position in the kingdom. The disorderly 
conduct of this monai'ch very soon disgusted the mandarins as 
well as the people; and the army, which then began to be of 
first importance in the country, revolted under the command 
of General Le-^inh, The king, being incapable of 

putting down tins rebellion, committed suicide by taking 
poison, on the 1st day of die 12th moon of 1509. 

8th King.—^ % ^ |fuoNG-DUC-DE. 1509-1517. — During 
this rebellion General TEnh had proclaimed as kiiig of Annam ^ 
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his own brother ^ Tono, whose histow will be found wdth 
that of the rebels. When Tong died, Winh seized the throne 
for himself in the last moon of 1 509, taking jfg Hong- 
THUAN for the name of his reign. The example of his revolt 
and success was contagious, rebels appearing in all the pro- 
vinces, and in 151 1 the king veiy nearly lost his throne, being 
saved by the personal valour of General Trinh. This king 
did not attend to the well-being of his people, but devoted 
himself entirely to his own pleasures. He ordered the 
construction of boats to be manned by naked women, and 
invented many other ways of pandering to liis lustful desires. 
To the mild remonstrances made on this subject by General 
Trinh, the king replied by ordering him to be bambooed. 
The General revenged himself by rebelling with his troops, 
and he murdered the king in 1517. 

Tbinh, being then master of the country, took advantage of 
this to proclaim as king a boy of eight years called ^ 
Quang-tbi, who reigned only three days, and was later on 
strangled in the province of ^ Thanh-hoa. 

Another general called Nguyen appeared in arms against 
the General Trinh, and he proclaimed as king the Prince 
H Y. At that time the rebels had in their power more than 
half the kingdom, and allusion will subsequently be made to 
their struggles. Then began the rivalry between the two 
families of % Trinh and Nguyen. Their power increased 
to such an extent that they ended by abolishing the royal 
authority altogether. The Nguyen family were soon compelled 
to retire to ^ ^ Quang-nam, where they became independent, 
giving birth to the kingdom of Cochinchina, which two hundred 
years afterwards conquered Tunquin. 

The Trinh, being Lords of the Palace, except on very rare 
occasions, always lived at the royal court of the Le kings. 
They were at the head of the army, they appointed successors 
to the kings, <ind they governed the country under the veil of 
a king who as made to disappear when he did not serve the 
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interests of the Lords. This great authority at length became 
hereditary, and thus called forth another dynasty side by side 
with the Royal Le. 

Another family of successful Generals then appeared on 
the scene, and ultimately becoming more powerful than the 
two last-named, drove out the Le Dynasty and usurped the 
throne. This -was the ^ Mao family, whose real power 
began in 1508, when one of its members was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the ^ ^ Thien-vo, the king’s guards. 
The history of this family will be treated in chapter XVIII. 

9th King.— BS ^ Chieu-tong. 1517-1523. — Was the 
Prince H Y, who practically neither reigned nor governed. 
He had no personal history, and that of his country is reduced 
to a record of the contests between the Generals Think, 
Notyen, and Mao. The latter had the advantage for a time, 
and ^ ^ Mac Dang-dun o had the good fortune of over- 
coming not only his rivals, but also the rebels who existed in 
the provinces. He obtained from the king the appointment 
as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, and his power was 
so great, that the king himself tried to escape from it, and one 
night quietly x'an away from the palace to General Trinh’s 
camp to obtain assistance. Mao at once took advantage of 
the situation, and after having appointed as king the Prince 
^ Xuan, pursued the fugitive monarch as far as the Laos 
frontier, where he was made a pidsoner, kept in captivity for 
five years, and finally murdered. 

10th King. — Cung-hoanG. 1523-1527. — The Prince 
^ Xuan mentioned above was proclaimed king under the 
name of % Thong-ngdyen, and led a happy life to the end 
of his reign. He was relieved of the duties of his position by 
Mac Dang-dung, who enlivened his days with every sort of 
pleasm^e up to the 4th moon of 1527, when the king was 
forced to abdicate in favour of his first general, who lost no 
time in signing the king’s death sentence, Then Mac 
Dang-dung proclaimed himself king of Annaim under the 
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name of \IJ] Minh*duc, and occupied tbc wliolo country 
until 1533, when lie had to retire to the North. 

11th ^ Trang-tong* 1533-*It549 — One son of 

the Prince %% Y, called ^ Ninh, came down from the Ai-lao^ 
wdiere he had taken refuge, in company with General ^ 
Nguyen-cam, and with an army of ten tliouaand followers 
began the work of reconquering his kingdom from the UKurj)er* 
His first act was to send an embassy to Cliina to oNplaiii to 
the Emperor ^ Kia-tsing the political ot'currences wliicb 
had taken ])lace in Annam. In consequoiico of this, an Im- 
perial Commissioner was appointed in 1536, and supporter n.y 
a strong army, passed over the frontier from the pruvinco of 
Kuang-si. On the strength of the Comiuissioner’s report to 
the Emperor, the sovereignty over Cochinchina was given to 
the descendant of the Lb family, and Tunquiu was left to be 
occupied by tlie Macs. But Prince Ninh, who reigned under 
the name of % fu Nguyen-hoa, continuetl the w'ur agaimst tlie 
Macs, taking from them the provinces of ^ Thauli-hoa and 
llj ^ Son-nam. 

12th King.— 4i ^ TfitisG-TONG. 1549-15.57— During this 
reign began the supremacy of the Teinh femily, to whom all 
the Le kings were soon subordinate. General |iji; Ngoyen- 
CAM the restorer of the Le, bad died of jioison, and as his 
two sons were still of tender years, his position was occupied 
by General Tkin|-kiem. The whole of this reign was 

passed by this general in making ww against the Mac.s, and 
fearing the power that might be exercised by the two sous of 
Nguyen-cam on arriving at majority, ho made them feudal 
lords of the provinces of ]l| ^ Thuan-lioa and ^ if Quang- 
nam then occupied hy the Macs. The history of the princi- 
pality thus formed, and from the rulers of which the present 
dynasty descended, will be found in chapter XIX. 

13th King.— ^ ^ Anh-tong. 1557-1572— Teish-kiem 
followed up the war against the Macs, and with an army of fifty 
thousand men entered the province of (J[j ^ Son-nain where ho 
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was defeated. Ho soon, however, got men together again, and in 
1560 reached the iieigliboarhood of Ha-noi, tlie capital of the 
Macs. In 1569 he transferred his power to his son g[5 
Tkinii-tong, who was unable to occupy his position until he 
had fought against one of his brothers. He continued the 
war against the Macs in the province of Thaiih-hoa, and for 
the first time, in 1572, sent the royal troops to fight against the 
Nguyen in the Qiiang-narn; but they were defeated. 

The power and authority of Trinh-tong in the palace were 
so great that the king was practically put aside. Desirous of 
ending this thraldom, Anh-tong ran away secretly to the pro- 
vince of ^ Nghe-an. T einh-tong acted as the Macs had clone 
previously; he a])poiuted another king and went to Nghe-an 
where he made Anh-tong priscjner, and murdered him. 

14th King — ill: ^ Tiik-tong. 1572-1599. — This king, 
who was proclaimed by Teinh-tong, was naturally under liis 
tutelage. The wars against the Macs went on, the king 
sometimes liaving to protect his territories against their 
invasions, and at other times invading Tunquin from the pro- 
vinces of ^ ^ Ninh-biiih, Nani-dinh, and Hung- 
lioa, 

Teinh-tong’s good fortune carried him as far as the walls of 
Hanoi, which capital he took by storm in 1592, burning and 
destroying it, and cajdaring Mau-hiep, the Mac king. The 
same fate befell Mao Tuyen and RIag Kinii-chi, and after 
some diplomatic negotiations with the Emperor of China, 
Thrinh-tong was allowed to exercise royal authority over the 
new provinces conquered from the Macs, who had only one 
small state left on the frontier. Then (1599) Trinh-tong was 
a])pointed ^ ^ ^ Binh-an-vuong, or Peaceful Prince, The 
king being sick he nominated his successor to the throne. 

15th King. — Kinh-tokg. 1599-1619. — He was made 
king by the will of his father, but by the authority of Triidi- 
tong. This powerful Lord had to quell several military 
rebellions, and at one time ho was very seriously menaced by 
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a conspiracy in whicli one of his own sons and the king had 
taken part. The conspiracy was discovered in time, and 
Trinh-tong, having made the king prisoner, hanged him in his 
own palace. 

16th King.— ^ Than-tong. 1619-1642. — This king 
was also nominated by Trinh-tong, who was now growing 
old and feeble. He tried to secure the succession to his 
power by dividing it between his two sons, in order to 
avoid dissensions. But jealousy broke out in his family 
even before his death, as not only both his sons hut also one 
of his brothers tried to secure his power. Trinh-tong aviis 
taken ill to liis brother’s house and there his younger son was 
murdered. Tlieelder, called fb Trinh-'iSng, hearing of this^ 
ran away to the province of Idianh-hoa, taking with liiin the 
king and the royal family. Trinh-tong was then driven away 
from his bi’otlier’s place, and abaiuloned by the servants who 
had carried him away in a sedan cliair, died alone on tlie 
road. So ended the statesman wdio had more capacity and 
energy than any other nmii mentioned in the wdiole of 
Annamese history, and who for the prosperity of tlie kingdom, 
as well as for his own protection, severed the heads of five 
kings and gave to the old Ln dyn asty a territory to govern. 

Trinh-trang succoded his father on the throne, and seing 
the power of the Macs reduced to the small state of Cao-bang, 
directed his activity to subdue the Nguyen; but the royal 
armies were I’epulsed in every expedition they made against 
the Quang-nam. 

In 1642 King Than-tokg abdicated in favour of his son 
M Huu. 

17th King.— ^ ^ Chon-tong, 1642-1648. — Nothing 
worthy of notice occurred during his reign, except an expedi- 
tion against the Quang-nam principality, where the Le troops 
again had to ^ take to flight. The king died in 1648, and his 
father Than-iong ascended the throne for the second time. 
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Jlp ^ Than-tong (2nd time) 164:8-1662.~TRiNH-^Na 
was attacked in 1653 by the Nguyen armies, which took 
possession of the province of ^ Nghe-an, after having 
annihilated the royal troops sent against them. He died of 
grief in 1654 and was siicceded by his son Trinh-thao, 
who at once despatched an army against the Nguyen, but was 
likewise defeated. In 1662 the kiiiij died. 

18th King. — ^ Huyen-tong. 1662-1673. — During 
his reign foreigners were forbidden to live in Annam, either 
for purposes of trade or religion. The king had still less 
power, if possible, than his predecessors, as Trinh-thae claimed 
the right of writing to and saluting him on equal terms, and 
of taking a seat on his left side at official receptions. In 1667 
the Macs were finally driven away from Cao-bang, 

19th King. — ® ^ Gia-tong, 1672-1675. — During his 
reign Trinh-thue organized a formidable expedition against 
the Quaiig-nam principality, where he made war for seven 
months. But unable to obtain possession of the citadel of 
^ ^ Tran-ninh, which he had besieged, and his army 
sufteriiig great losses^ he retired again to Tunquin, 

20th King. — ^15^ ^ Hi-tong. 1675-1705.^ — He was a 
brother of tlie last king, and his reign was a more peaceful 
one than that of many of the former kings, as all he did was 
to quell some small rebellions and to fight against an invasion 
made from China by the Maes in 1677. • 

In 1683 Tiunh-thao died, leaving his position to his son 
g[5 ^ Trinh-oan, who was able to devote himself to the 
organization of public affairs in Tunquin and made several 
good laws, one of them forbidding gambling, for instance. 

21st King. — ^ ^ Du-tong. 1705-1727. — He was the 
son of the last king, who was forced to abdicate by Trinh- 
can. But this Lord had but little time to use this new 
and serviceable instrument, as he died in 1708 leaving 
his authority to his son Trinh-cang.^ The latter 

passed many good laws, some of them relating ft) mining and 
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coinage, of whieh mention has already been made. He per- 
secuted tbe Cliristian missionaries without nierej, and in 1723 
passed sentence of death upon one European, whiidi senteiufe 
was diilj carried out. In 1727 ho forced the king to abdicate 
in fayour of one of his sons, but some time afterwards bolh the 
king and himself died within a short space of time of each 
other. 

22nd King.— ® "iff Vink-ichakh-de. 1T27-173L — 
The new Lord, son of TjiiNH-OA.NG, and called Tkixii- 

GiANG, was very active, and took great pains for the good 
administration of the country. But like his predecessors, he 
wanted to govern as an absolute ruler, and not finding VrNur- 
KHANH so serviceable as he desired, he (hgradod and imprisoned 
him in a fortress, where ho was murdered four years afterwards. 

23rd King.— |i[| ^ Thuan-tong. 1731-1735. — During 
his short reign no important event took jdaeo, with the excep- 
tion of the printing of Aimamese official books by order of the 
Government. 

24th King. — ^ ^ Y-tong. 1735-1750. — Trinh-giang 
was still the absolute master of the government, hut the extent 
of his authority was the cause of his ruin. He iudulg'cd in 
every kind of vice, and to obtain money for bis i)loasures put 
the public offices up for sale. He obtained from the Emperor 
of China the title of Jt 3: Au-nain-thuong-vuong, or 

Supreme King of Annam^ and this was the signal for the 
rushing to arms of the adherents of the Le Dynasty. It was 
then seen that the real king of Anuarn had no power as 
compared with the Tiunh Lords. Rebels appeared in every 
part of the kingdom, and to hasten the destructidn of the 
Trinh family, its representative Giang handed over his power 
to a favorite eunuch, lie was relieved of it in 1739, and 
515 TiuNn-niNii took his place. In the following year the 
king abdicated. 

25tb King.r~ill ^ Hien-tong. 1740-1786. — The rebellions 
which bruke^out in Tunquin during this period, were almost 

• ? 
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■williont number. Princes belonging to tbe Royal family, 
generals, civil mandarins, common people, and out-casts from 
tbe hills, all rose in the provinces against the tyranny of tbe 
TL rinli, as well as for their personal interests. Hien-tong was 
no more king than bis predecessors, and Trinb-dinb bore up 
bravely against tbo weight of so many wars, which were at 
last subdued through the good organization of his army, and 
owing to the rapidity with which he moved from one province 
to the other. He died in 1765 and was succeeded by his son 
^ 'rRiNH-siiM, who, having restored peace in Tunquin, 
availed liimself of the troubles in Cochinehina caused by the 
M 111 ' ray-son rebellion, to invade that country wdth an army 
of thirty thousand men, who soon occupied Hue, the capital 
of tbe Ngnyen. d'rinli-siim received there tbe submlssioji of 
the rebel chief and lianded over to him the government of the 
Qiiang-nam province. Hearing that rebels had made their 
appearance in Tunquin, Trinh-sum hurried back to Ila-noi, 
having king Hien-tong still with him. He died in 1781 and 
was succeeded by his son Hf) Tkinh-giai, who, seeing his 
power seriously endangered by a rebellion among his own 
troops, committed suicide in 1785, to avoid falling alive into 
the hands of the Tay-son chief ^ Van-hue. King Hien- 
tong was ill in his ])alace, when the rebel entered it and sub- 
mitted at once to the royal authority. The king died in the 
9th moon of 1785. 

26th King.— Bg ^ Chieu-thong-de. 1785 — The chief 
Tay-son, who perhaps at that time thought of reigning over 
Cochinehina only, consented to the ]iroelamation of this king, 
and returned to his own country. But Chieu-tong made the 
same mistake as his predecessors in calling back the Trinh 
family and allowing them to resume their hereditary title of 
Lords. On receiving this news, Hue came at once to Tunquin, 
and in the 11th moon of the same year again took Ha-noi, 
the king escaping to -ftJ ^ Bac-ninh. But Ciiieu-tong did 
not receive help from any quarter, and hiding himself in the 
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mountains^ awaited the Chinese intervention which his wife 
and son went to seek from the Emperor K’ien-lung. His 
reign ceased from that date, although he still continued to 
rank as king in the Chinese army. Howevei% his power and 
authority were gone, and when the Cliincse army was defeated, 
he had to fly to Pekin, where he was appointed a Chinese 
mandarin of the fourth rank and was inscribed under the 
Tartar banners, liis family also remained in China, 
and from that date the inhabitants of Tunquin, wlio had 
not lost their hatred for the Nguyen invaders, expected 
to find in eveiy rebel who raised the flag of rebellion in their 
country a descendant of the old royal race. The last of these 
insurrections was that of tiie Brigade General Li I^0^G~TSA^ 
in 1878. 

No. 51. — Obverse. — Jlj^ Thuan-thien-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Copper coin issued by King ,91 Thai-to, founder of the 
^ Le Dynasty. 

The political convulsions which disturbed x\nnam at the 
begining of the fifteenth century, prevented the casting of any 
legal coin by the last seven kings of the ^ Tuan Dynasty, 
But from the date of the accession to power of the Le family 
there was a manifest improvement in the manufacture of coins; 
excellent metal was used for the casting, and the work is equal 
to the best specimens of coins circulating in China at that 
time. 

No.52. — Obverse.— |g ^ Thieu-binh-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Copper coin issued by King ^ That-tono during hia 
first nien-hao (1434-1440.) 

No 53, — Obverse. — Dai-bao-tliong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Copper cmi issued by the last named king, during his 
second uieivhao (1440-1443.) 
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No 54. — Obverse. — fQ ^ Tliai-lioa-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

No, 55. — Same as before, but of diminutive size, and reverse 
without rim. 

Copper coins issued by King ^ Nhon-tong- during his 
first nien-hao, (1443-1453. ; During his reign, Anmirn was 
engaged in a long continued war against the kingdom of 
(hainpa and the tribes of Phuc4e-chao, Bon-man, Bao-lac, 
Tham-da, and An~pliu, wdiich caused again a scarcity of 
copper; and the Queen Regent of the kingdom during the 
minority of the king had to revert once more to the old 
system of casting small cash. 

No. 56. — Obverse. — 5® Dien-ninh-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Copper coin issued by the above king during his second 
nien-hao (1453-1460.) 

No. 57. — Obverse. — M ^ Quang-thuan-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Copper coin issued by King ^ Thanh-tong during his 
first nieu-hao, (1460-1470.) 

No. 58. — Obverse. — ^ ^ ^ Hong-duc-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Copper coin issued by Thanh-tong during his second nien- 
hao, (1470-1498.) 

The coins of this king reflect the great prosperity which 
existed in iVnnarn during that period. The metal is of very 
good quality, and the casting resembles the ICai'-yuen coins of 
China. 

No. 59. — Obverse. — M KlGii-thong-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Copper coin issued by King ^ ^ Hien-xong (1498- 
1505.) 

No. 60. — Obverse . — M M M Thoai-khanVthong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 
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Copper coin issued by King ^ ^ Oai-nmc-de (1505- 

1510.) 

No. 61 . -Obverse.— ilt ji S ^ Hong-tlman-tbong-bao. 

Reverse [)lain. 

Copper coin issued by M ^ T. iiuoNG-BTic-Dn (1510- 
1517.) 

No. 62.— Obverse.— ji ^ Quaiig-tbiou-tliong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Copper coin issued by King US OHiEU-TONa (1517- 
1523.) 

No. 63.— Obver.se.— Tliong-ngnjeu-tliong-bao. 

Plain reverse. 

Copper coin issued by King ^ Ciing-lioang (1523- 
1528.) 

No. 64. — Obverse. — % fU ^ Ngiiyon-lioa'-tliong-bao* 
The two first characters are written in the seal style. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 65. — Same as before, but with the characters ^ 
Thong-bao written in a different style. 

Copper coins issued by King ^ TitANG-TONG (1533- 
1549.) 

No. 66 .— Obverse. — 7 ^^ S M ® Vinh-tho-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 67. — Same as before, but with the characters of the 
obverse written in the running hand style. 

Copper coins issued by King ^iji ^ Than-tong during his 
third nien-hao ( 1 655-1 66 1.) On account of the great disorder 
prevailing in the kingdom at that time, there is no record of any 
coins having been cast from the middle of the sixteenth century 
until 1675, with the exception of the ones just referred to. 

No. 68 .— Obverse.— 7 ]r ^ Vinh-tri-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 
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No. 69. — Same as before but having on the obverse the 
character % ngnyen instead of jf, thong, and the characters 
fn 7C tri-nguyen written in the seal style. 

Copper coins issued by King ^ ^ Hi-tono during liis first 
nien-hao (1675-1689.) 

No. 70.— Obverse.— JE fp g Chanh-hoa-thong-bao. 

Reverse, plain. 

Copper coin issued by the former king during his second 
nien-liao (1689-1705.) 

No. 71. — Obverse. — ^ ^ Vinh-thauh-thong-bao. 

Reverse, plain. 

No. 72. — Obverse. — Same as before. 

Reverse. A dot representing the sun above the hole, and 
the moon below. 

No. 73. — Obverse. — Same as before. 

Reverse. The cycle character g, ti on the left of the 
hole, probably meaning that the cash was ordered to be cast 
during a fourth moon. 

Coins issued by I^ing ^ ^ Du-tong during his first nicn- 
hao (1705-1719.) 

No. 74. — Obverse. — ^ ^ ^ Bao-thoi-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain, with a naiTO\y rim. 

No. 75. — Obverse same as before. 

Reverse. The sun and moon on the right and left sides 
of the hole. 

Red copper coins issued by the last-named king during his 
second nien-hao (1705-1719.) 

There is now an interruption of twenty years in the casting 
of cash till the coming to power of King H ^ Hien-tong. 
For some years, in consequence of disastrous inundations, there 
was a remission of taxation on the Aniiamese, the loss to the 
revenue caused thereby being made good by increased taxa- 
tion on the Chinese. In 1737 the treasury became so empty 
that to fill it the oJfficials put up honorary titl^ for public 
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sale. A mandarin could gain a step in rank by tlio payment, of 
six hundred strings of cash, and tlie commonest man in tlio 
kingdom was able to obtain the highest rank by tho payment 
of two thousand eight hundred strings. 

In 1740 King Hien-tong ascended the throne, and during 
his reign a larger quantity of cash were cast than during that of 
any former king. Some of the coins issued under his diro(“tions 
have on the reverse tho characters denoting tho province 
or mint in which they were cast; and others, instead of the 
characters ^ thong-bao, current coin, or nguyen- 

bao, original coin o n tho obverse, have other characters sub- 
stituted as will be seen hereafter. 

It was also at that time that the casting of larger cash 
began, these being meant to bo given away as a royal reward 
to deserving officers; but owing to their number and tho value 
of the copper used they soon found their way into circulation. 
No. 76.— Obverse.— ;P; ^ Cauh-huug-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain, with a broad rim. 

Red and wdiite copper. 

No. 77. — Obverse. — Same as before. 

Coin of smaller size and made of tin mixed with a little 
copper. 

No. 78. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

R everse. A round dot over the hole. 

No. 79. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. A dot on the right of tho hole. 

No, 80.— Obverse, — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. A dot at the top, another at the bottom, and 
a moon on the left side of the hole. 

No. 81 — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The character — * nhat, one, moaning one cash, 
the value of Mie coin. 

^ No. 82. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 
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lioYcrse. The character Dai^ greats for the province 
of ^ Thanh-lioa, the great promnce^ in which the coin was 
is>siied. 

No. 83. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The characteivj^ Siu, small or minor^ meaning 
tlio other provinces of Timqiiin. 

No. 84. — Obverse. — Satrie as No. 76. 

Reverse. The character kinh, capital^ for Hue. 

No. 85. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The character :}t; Bac^ north, for the northern 
provinces. 

No. 86. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The character Jt Thuong, superior, for the 
provinces near Yunnan. 

No. 87. — ^Obverso. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The character 4» Trung, middle, for the pro- 
vince of Thanh-hoa. 

All the above-mentioned coins have the character of the 
reverse above the hole. 

No. 88. — Obverse, — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The character Tliai^ for the province of 
■jli: )g, Thai-ngiiyen. 

No. 89, — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. — Same as No. 82. 

The two last-named have the character of the reverse on 
tlie right side of the hole. 

No. 90. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The character X C^nng, for the Board of 
Public Works by which the coin was issued. 

No, 91. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The character Tay, west, for the western 
provincGs. 

No. 92. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. ^ 

Reverse. Same as No. 87. ^ 
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• The last three coins have the character of the reverse under 
the hole. 

No. 93. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The cyclical characters ^ ^ Canh-than, 
corresj)onding to the year 1740. 

, No. 94. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The cycle characters ^ 'g' Tan-dau, correspond- 
ing to the year 1741. 

No. 95. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The cycle characters ^ Nham-thuat^ cor- 
responding to the year 1742. 

No. 96. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The characters |i[ Soii-tay, name of a province 

of modern Tunquin. 

No. 97. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The characters [[j’ Son-nam, former name 
of a province of Tunquin. 

No. 98. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The characters /V Bat-van, widtten in the 
Hj* Khoa-dan style, meaning that the value of the coin is 
equal to eight small cash. 

No, 99. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The characters ^ Luc-phan, written in the 
tl M The-triem or seal style, in allusion to the weight of the 
cash. 

No. 100.~Obverse.~Same as No. 76, but with the 

character Bao widtten in a contracted form. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 101. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76, but with the 

character ^ Bao written in the running hand style. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 102. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76, but with the 

characters ^ ^ Canh-bao written in the seal style. 

Reverse^plain. 

No. I03."»-Ob verse. — Same as No. 102. 
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Reverse with two dots on the right side and under the 

hole. 

No. 104. — Obverse. — Same as No. 102. 

Reverse. Four curved lines on the four sides of the 

hole. 

No. 105. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76, but with the 
characters ^ Canh-thong written in the seal style. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 106. — Obverse. — Same as No. 105. 

Reverse. Four straight lines on the four sides of the 

hole. 

No. 107. — Obverse. — Same as No 76^ but. with the four 
characters written in the seal style. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 108. — Obverse. — Same as No. 107. 

Reverse. A dot above the hole. 

No. 109. — Obverse. — Same as No. 107. 

Reverse. A dot on the left hand corner above the hole. 
No. 110, — Obverse. — Same as No. 107. 

Reverse. Two dots above the hole. 

No. 111. — Obvense. — R E ^ Canh-hung-cu-bao, or 
Precious currency q/ C anh-hunq-. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 112. — Obverse. — Same as before, but with the 
character ^ Bao written in a contracted form. 

No. 113. — Obverse. — Same as No. 111. 

Reverse. A dot above the hole. 

No. 114. — Obverse. — Same as No. 111. 

Reverse. The character nhat, one. 

No. 115. — Obverse. — Same as No. 111. 

Reverse. The characters /V ^ Bat- van, "‘as explained 
in No. 98. 
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No. 116. — Obverse . — ^ ^ ^ Oanh-liuiig-vlnh-bao, or 

JPerpetual ouTTency. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 117. — Obverse. — The characters J|£ ^ Chinh-bao^ or 
Legal mTrency. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 118. — Obverse. — Tlie characters ^ Dai-bao, or 
Great currency • 

Reverse plain. 

. No. 119. — Obverse. — The characters Dnng-bao^ or 

Usual currency. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 120. — Obverse. — The characters ^ Tliai-bao^ or 
Great currency. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 121. — Obverse. — The characters ^ Trung-bao^ or 
Heavy cuTreiicy. 

Reverse plain. 

No, 122. — Obverse. — The characters ^ Thuan-bao^ or 

Favourable currency. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 123. — Obverse. — The characters ^ Tuyen-hao, or 
Rich currency. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 124. — Obverse. — The characters ^ ^ Tong-bao^ or 
Honourable currency. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 125. — Obverse. — The characters 4* ^ Trnng-bao, or 
Central currency. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 126.— Obverse.— Same as before, bnt with the 
character ^,Bao written in contracted form. 

Reverse plain. 
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No 12 7. —Obverse. — The characters Noi-hao, or 

htterior currency. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 28. — Obverse. — Same as before^ but with the character 
^ Bao written in a contracted form. 

No. 129. — Obverse. — The characters ^ ^ Ohi-bao, or 
Good ciiiTmoy, 

Reverse plain. 

No. 130. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse plain. 

This coin has a line running round the rim, both on the 
obverse and reverse. Its value is 50 copper cash. 

No. 131. — Obverse, — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse plain. 

Value 100 copper cash. 

No. 132. — Obverse. — Same as No. 123. 

Reverse plain. 

This cash also has a line running round the rim on the 
obverse and reverse. Value 50 copper cash. 

No. 133. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The character X C^ung, for the Board of 
Public Works. 

Vahie 100 copper cash. 

No. 134, — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The characters ^ ^ Binh-huu, the name of 
the Mint where the cash was cast. 

Reverse plain. 

Value 50 cash. 

No. 135. — Obverse.^ — iE M Oanh-hung-thong-dung, 
or usual currency of Oanh-hunu. 

Reverse. Same as No. 134. 

Value 50 cash. ^ 

No. 136. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. ^ 
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Reverse. The characters [Jj ^ Soii-dau, the name of 
the mint by which the coin was issued. 

Value 100 cash. 

No. 137. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76^ but with a line 
running round the rim. 

Reverse. The characters ^ Binh-nam, name of the 
mint. 

Value 100 cash. 

No. 138. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The cycle characters ^ ^ Nham-thiiat, cox'- 
responding to the year 1742. 

This coin has a double rim on the obverse and I'everse. 
Value 100 cash. 

No. 139. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. The cycle character |r| Qui-lioi, corres- 
ponding to the year 1743, above and below the hole, and on 
both sides two dragons. 

Value 100 cash. 

No. 140. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. A dragon. 

Value 100 cash. 

No, 141. — Same as before, but thicker and of larger 
size. 

Value 100 cash. 

No. 142. — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse, A dragon playing with a pearl. 

Nos. 143-148, — Obverse. — Same as No. 76. 

Reverse. A dragon. 

All these coins have a circular line running close to the rim 
on the obverse and reverse. They present many differences 
in the writing of the characters, the position of the dragon, 
and the thickness of the metal. All are of 100 cash value. 

All the coins comprised between the numbers 76 and 148 
were issued "^by King H ^ Hien-tong, (1740-1786.) 

No. 149T — Obverse. — mm 5 ^ ^ Ohieu-tliong-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. ~ 
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Nn. 150. — Obverse. — Same as No. 149. 

llever.se. Tlie mmiber riimt, one, on the top of tlie hole. 

No. 151. — Obverse. — Same as No. 149, 

Reverse. The number 07ie on the bottom of the hole. 

No. 152. — Obverse. — Same as No 149. 

Reverse. The moon on the right hand side of the hole, 
and the sun on the left side. 

No. 153. — Obverse. — Same as No 149. 

Reverse. Four curved lines on the four sides of the hole. 

No. 154. — Obverse. — Same as No. 149. 

Reverse. The character Truiig, middle, for the pro- 
vince of Thaiih-lioa, in the upper jjart above the hole. 

No. 155. — Obverse. — Same as No. 149. 

Reverse. The character (,[] Son, for the Son-nam pro- 
vince in wliich the coin was issued. 

No. 156. — Obverse. — Same as No. 149. 

Reverse. T})e character Dai, for the province of 
Tlumli-hoa in which the coin was issued. 

No. 157. — Obverse. — Same as No. 149. 

Reverse. Same as No. 155, but with the chai^actcr [Jj 
Son at the foot of the square hole. 

No. 158. — Obverse. — Same as No. 149. 

Reverse. Same as No, 154, but having also the chax*acter 
4* Trung on the lower part of the hole. 

No. 159. — Obverse. — Same us No. 149. 

Reverse. The character Chanh, for the upper pro- 
vinces of Tunquin. This coin is smaller than the others issued 
during this period, and is made of copper mixed with tin. 

No. 160. — Same as No. 159, bat of the ordinary size. 

No. 161. — Same as No. 160, but with a small dot on the 
right hand corner of the lower part of the square hole. 

No. 162. — Obverse. — Same as No. 149. 

Reverse. The characters [Ij Son-nam^ the name of 
the province in which the coin was issued, ^ 
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All the above coins from No. 149 to No. 162 were issued 
by King BH ^ Chieu4ong-de (1786 to 1789.) 


XVIL 

Rebels. 

1459-1532. 

Rebel llj I Lang-son Vuong. 

1459-1460. ^ 

The prince of |g |ll Lang-son, called ^ ^ Nghi-ban, 
was the eldest son of ^ Thai-tong, the second king of the 
^ Lb Dynasty. Having been excluded from the succession 
to the crown by the nomination of his younger brother #|J ^ 
Bang-xi in 1443, he conceived the design of murdering him 
and ascending the throne. Nghi-dan sot about his plans with 
great caution, endeavouring to gain over to his cause several 
mandarins, and at last, on the third day of the 10th moon of 
1459, he secretly penetrated into the palace and ordered the 
king and his own mother to be killed. 

Proclaimed king under the name of Thten-hung, his 
first care was to send an embassy to China asking for the 
imperial investiture; but another palace intrigue put an end to 
his reign on the 6th moon of 1460. After having been 
degraded by the mandarins, he was sentenced to death. 

No. 163. — Obverse. — 5c SI JE ^ Thien-liuiig-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Coin made by the rebel king. 

Rebel ^ 3E Cam-giang Vuong. 

1509. 

Tired of suffering the tyranny of Kingj^ Oai-mitc- 

BB, a general of fortune called ^ Lb-^inh, who had dis- 
tinguished lumself in 1508 by driving back from Annam a 
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Chinese savage tribe then invading its frontiers from. Yuiiimn, 
raised the banner of rebellion in Gochinchina in 1509, putting 
forward his brother ^ Tong, prinee of ^ Cam-giang, 
wlio was proclaimed king under the name of ^{ 5 ^ ^ Thai-binft. 
The war was carried on with great rapidity, and the rebels 
soon invaded Tnn([uin after defeating the royal troops in 
several engagements. King Oai-niuc*de, who had detained 
in his palace the j)rince of Cain-giang, ordered him and two 
of his younger brothers to be murdered. General Uinh, 
exasperated at tlj^ receipt of this news, started at once for the 
capital, and arrived there just as Oai-muc-de had committed 
suicide. 

For the ])ayment of the rebel troops the following coins 
were issued. 

No. 164. — Obverse. — ^ ^ ^ Giao-chi-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 165. — Obverse . — ^ ^ M M Tbai-binh-tliong-bao. 

Reverse without rim. 

Coin of diminutive size. 

No. 166. — Same as the last, but with the characters ^ ^ 
Thanli-bao instead of Thong-bao. 

Thpre were two different kinds of metal employed in the 
manufacture of the two last-named coins^ white and red 
cojiper. 

Rebel ^ Tran-tuan. 

1511-1512. 

This rebel revolted in the province of ^ Hung-hoa, 
and soon had a numerous army which spread terror into the 
neighbouring countries. General % Trinh was despatched 
against him by tlie courts but his army was defeated, and 
Tban-tuan laid his plans for besieging the capital The,* 
confidence which T^an-tuan acquired by his successes was 
ultimately the cause of his ruin ; for no proper watch being 
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kept in liis camp. General Trinli entered it one night, followed 
by thirty men, and penetrating into the chiefs tent, murdered 
him. 

No. 167— ObverKD— El ff S- S Tran-tiian-cong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Coin issued by the above-named rebel. 

Rebel 7 ^ Tran-cao, 

1516-1521. 

This rebel appeared in the province of Hni-dnong, 

giving himself out to be a great-grandson of King 
Tran Thai-tono, and pretending that ho were a living incarna- 
tion of Buddha. He soon gathered a numerous army, his 
soldiers being all dressed in black and having their heads shaved. 
After twice besieging Hanoi, he took it by storm in 1517, 
and then proclaimed himself king under the name of ^ 
TfHEN-UNG. He soon had to leave the capital, however, as 
the royal troops gathered round it in great numbers, and 
Thien-iing took refuge in the ])rovinces of Lang-nguy(?n 
and Hai-duong, transferring his authority to his son ^ 
CtTNG and finally becoming a priest. 

CxJNG took ^ fn TuYBN-noA as the name of his reign and 
succeeded in establishing a small kingdom consisting of 
the provinces of Lang-nguyen and 7 ^ Kinli-bac. 

There he reigned in peace until 1521, when lie was attacked 
and killed by the armies of ^ ^ ^ Mac Dang-dung. 

No. 168 — Obverse — M M "fhieii-ung-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Coin issued by the rebel king Tran-cao. 

Rebel IS Quang-tliieii-de. 

1531-1532. 

During this period tlie Mac family had usurped the throne 
of Annara, byt did not actually reign. Rebels without number 
revolted agj^inst their rule, and one of these was Qxjanq-thieii> 
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a member of the royal Lb family. In 1531 be assembled an 
army of loyal followers in the province of ^ Tbanli-hoa. 
Having defeated tbe troops commanded by Mac DANO-DtiNa in 
person, be bastenod to besiege tbe city of ^5 Tay-do (Hud.) 
His first successes were the cause of bis ruin, just as it bad 
bappened before to many other rebel chiefs, for he allowed 
himself to be ignominiousiy surprised by General ^ ^ 
Mac-qdoc, and being made a prisoner, he was transferred to 
Hanoi and sentenced to death by cutting to pieces. His 
followers were soon disbanded and took refuge in tbe province 
of Ailao. 

No. 169— Obverse — ^ g Quang-tbieii-tbong-bao. 
Reverse ])lain. 

Those coins have the same inscriptions as those issued by 
King w Chieu-tong; (1517) but they are not of such good 
workmaiishii), and the copper is nearly black. 


XVIII. 

The ^ Mac and ^ Nguyen Governments. 

The ^ Mac family. 

1527-1667. 

S Dano-ddng. 1527-1530. — In chapter XVI 

notice was taken of General Mac Dang-dung, who made away 
with the Le Dynasty and proclaimed himself king under the 
name of b;j Minh-duc. Altliough numerous bands of 
rebels rose up in arms against him in nearly every province, 
he at first reigned over the whole of Aninim, having his capital 
at Hanoi. 

M Dang-dinh (1530-1537) succeeded in 1530 

through the abdication of liis father Mao Dang-dung. In 1 536“ 
the Emperor of China sent a commission to study the political" 
status of Annam, and in consequence of the report received 
he declared war against the Mao. Mac Dang-ding died at the 
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"very time tliat tlie Cliinese armies passed the frontiers of tiio 
kingdom iu 1537, and liis father, resuming the manngemont 
of affairs, hurried to submit to the Imperial will, ami declared 
himself to be a vassal of China. The Emperor then divided 
the territories of Annam into two kingdoms, giving that of 
Cochinehina to the Lb family, and declaring Tum|uin to he a 
feudatary state of China under the government of the Mac. 

Mao Phtjoc-hal 154l«'1546. — As already shown, 
on the death of Mag Dang-i)[ng, liis father Mac DANG'-nUNa 
again took up the reins of government. He tliod in the 
second moon of 1541, and his grandson Plmoc-luii succeeded 
him. This prince at once asked for the coi.finnation of his 
power, wliich was granted him on tlie payment of a vuluahio 
tribute. He was very unfortunate in his ware with the Lb 
rulers in the south, and lost several provinces in Tiimpiin. 

'§1 SI S Mac Phtjoc-nguybn. 1546-1561.— Was the son 
of Phuoc-iiai, and to hold the throne, he had to fight against 
his younger brother 4* Triing, who aspiretl to that position. 

^ ^ Mac Mau-hiep. 1561-1592. — Was the son of 
the last-named ruler. In his wars against the Lb ho lost his 
capital Hanoi, which he however reoccupied in 1573. For- 
getting to take a lesson by his past misfortunes, he gave him- 
self up to pleasure, and paid no attention to the great invasion 
of Tunquin which Trinh-tong was then preparing. In 1592 
he again lost his capital, and was made a prisoner by the Lb 
troops. Carried to Hanoi, Matj-^hiep was condemned to bo 
exi)osed to the sun in an iron cage for three days, and he was 
afterwards sentenced to be put to death by being slowly cut 
to pieces. 

^ g Mac Tuten. 1592.— tlis father Mau-hibp had 
abdicated in his favour sometime before having been made a 
prisoner. Tuyen w^as not less unfortunate, however, for his 
troops were defeated by the Lb armies. Soon after his acces- 
sion he w^as^made a prisoner and murdered. 
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M Kino-cht. 1592-1593.— This prince came 

to power by the death of Ttjyen. He assembled the dispersed 
bands of his troops and foimied in ^ Dono;-trieu an army 
-of seventy thousand men, with whom lie defeated the forces 
sent against him by Tkinh-tong. But fortune soon turned 
against liim, and in the first moon of 1593 his army was 
utterly defeated, and he himself made a prisoner by the royal 
Le troops. 

^ ® ^ Mag King-oitkg. 1593-16 1 6. — The rest of Mac’s 
army I’etirod to the North of Tunquin, establishing the court 
and their camps in ^ V”an-ninh. Thence they began to 
devastate the territories of the and became so troublesome 
that the king had to appeal to the Lord Nguyen for helj). 
With his aid the royal troops defeated the Mac several times, 
but the power of these Lords becoming very feeble, they 
ajipealed to the Emperor of China, accusing the Lords Tiunh 
of having usurped the royal authority and making use of the 
name of the Le Dynasty merely to screen their position as 
real rulers] of the country. The Emperor again des{>atehed a 
Commission to Annam. and after hearing its rejiort in 1598, he 
gave to the Mac family the sovereignty over the two provinces 
-of Thai-nguyen and ^ Cao-bang. 

From this time the Lords Mac lost all their importance, 
and could only maintain themselves in their small territory 
by tlie help they received from China. They attempted the 
invasion of Tunquin on several occasions, but were always 
defeated, and in 1667 they were finally driven away from 
Oao-bang by Tkinh-tao. They reappeared as invaders of 
Tunquin in the same year, but their army, composed of imdis- 
ciplined Chinese bands, was completely routed; and tlie 
Emperor of China put an end to their last hopes by ordering 
them away from the Annamese frontiers. 

No. 170 — Obverse — ^ X S Minh-duc-nguyen-bao- 

Reverse plain. 

Iron coin issued by Mac Dang-dUa'^g. 
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No. 17 1 — Obverse— S Minli-’duc-tliong-lnio. 

Reverse. The cliaracters ^ ^ Pliat*»])lian, indicalinrr 
tbe weight of the coin. They are written in the TliC’ triern 
style. 

Copper coin issued by Mac Daug-diing. 

No. 172 — Obverse — ;?i; IE ^ Dai-chang-thong-bao. 

Reverse j)!ain. 

Copper coin issued by Mac Dang-dinii. 

No. 173— Obverse— fp % ^ Quang-hoa-thong-buo. 

Reverse plain. 

Diininutive copper coin issued by Mac Pnuoc-HAT. 

No. 174— Obverse — Same as before, but with the four 
characters written in the seal style. 

Reverse plain. 

Diminutive cop])or coin issued by Mac Plmoc-hai. 

No. 175— Obverse — ® ® Viuh-diiih-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Diminutive copper coin issued by Mac Phuoc-nguyen. 

No. 17G — Obverse — 7 ]^ Vinh-dinli-tDbao. 

Reverse without rim. 

Diminutive copj)er coin issued by Mac Phuoc-nguyen. 

The jfic Nguyen Family. 

1562-1776. 

Mention has already been made before of bow the Lord 
Thinh, moved by jealousy, confined the two sons of General 
Be ^ Nguyen. CAM to tlie territories afterwards known by the 
name of Quang-nam. The elder of the two brothers, 
known under the name of ^ NGUYEN-nOAiSG, and under 
the title of fiJj ^ Tieii-vuong, was considered tlie cliief of the 
principality. He went to Cochinchina in 1562, establishing 
himself in the provinces of Quang-nam and )lj|* Thuaii-hoa, 
where lie passed ten years, occupied in the work of subduing 
tlio native chiefs who would not submit to liis authority. In 
1572 tlie L^jj'ds Mac, who then pretended to be thereal sovereigns 
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of tlicse states, sent against tlie Nguyen an army of ten 
tlionsand men, wliicli was defeated. The Lords Trinh likewise 
sent some royal troops to fight against the Nguyen, but they also 
wore repulsed by Hoang, whose authority was much strength- 
ened by tlieso victories. Nevertheless, the Lords Nguyen 
did not consider themselves sufficiently strong to resist openly 
the royal power of the Lo rulers, still maintained with great 
vigour by the iron bund of the Lords Trinh, In 1593 tlie 
chief Hoang went personally to the court of King The-tong, 
bringing Avith him a tribute from his provinces, and an army 
to be employed against the Lords Mac. 

In 1622 the Nguyen declared themselves in open rebellion 
against the Le Dynasty and the Lords Trinh, and refused to 
pay any more tribute, or to send any more soldiers. At that 
time they were able to resist several invasions of their territory 
by the royal armies. 

In 1637 a Dutch settlement, which existed till 1700, was 
founded on the coast of Quang-nam. 

In 1653 the Nguyen armies invaded Tunquin for the first 
time, and after defeating the royal troops, occupied the pro- 
vhice of Nghe-an, but had to give it up again in 1660, owing 
to the rivalry existing between the two generals in command. 
They also enlarged the principality on its Southern and 
W estorn frontiers by occupying the whole of Cambodia and 
annexing it to Cochinohina. 

The division of the kingdom was then practically made, 
and the name of Annain was applied to Tunquin only in the 
possession of the Le family, Cochinchina formed anotlier 
kingdom under the name of ^ Dong-nai, with its capital 
at Hue, 

Then followed a long period of peace wliich was employed 
by the Lord H Ngat-vuong and his successors in re- 
organizing the country, exhausted and tried by so many wars. 
However, the faults to be found in the constitution of any 
Aiuiameso power were soon revealed in the government of 
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the Qnang-nam Principality. To the first Nguyen rulers, 
good and intelligent men, had succeeded others, full of vice and 
ready to commit any kind of crime. Thus was the way pre- 
pared for the great rebellion of tlie Tay-son, which overthrew all 
the old institutions of the kingdom. This rebellion is perhaps 
the most important event in the whole history of Aiuiam. 


XIX. 

The If [II Tay-Hon Rebellion. 

1764-1801. 

Annam is certainly the country in which there have been 
the greatest number of rebellions, and the most important one 
is without clonbt that of the Western Mountameers^ who rebelled 
in 1764 in the province of ^ Binh-dinh, and soon after- 
wards became tlie masters of the whole Aiinamese territory. 

There exist two different versions of the origin of this great 
rebellion. According to the Annamese version, as given by 
Mr. Petrus Vinh-ky, there lived in the country of Binh-dinh 
a Tunquinese family of prisoners of war who had formerly 
inhabited ^ ^ Nghe-an, and who were taken down to 
Cochinchina by the Nguyen armies during the reign of jpjjl ^ 
Than-tong. One of the members of this family, called 
^ Nguyen Van-nhac, rose to the position of Bicn-lai 
or Treasurer of the Customs station at Van-don. Tliis 
Nguyen Van-nhac lost heavy sums by gambling, and to 
pay these amounts he embezzled Government money under 
his charge. Fearing discovery, he fled to the Tay-son 
mountains, and there soon collected around him about three 
tliousand criminals, thiefs and pirates. He appointed his two 
brothers ^ Van-hue and 35!; If Van-lu lieutenants of tliis 
army, whose first operations were to attack and plunder the 
Customs stations on the frontier and to pillage the rich families 
in the country. The men of that army took the name ol'|@' []] 
Tay-son, anck the revolt is known by the name of the Rehdlion 
of the West&rii Mountaineers. 
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The Tay-son rebels successfully resisted the armies sent 
against them, emboldened by the victories they obtained, 
until they seized the citadel of Binh-diiih, having entered its. 
walls by a stratagem somewhat similar to that of the famous 
wooden horse of the siege of Troy. The rebel chief however 
soon found himself hard pressed on the North by the royal 
troops of the Lb Dynasty, under the command of Trinh-suru, 
and on the South by those of the Lords Nguten. Van-nhao 
thought it pimdent to cast in his lot with that of the Lords 
Trinh, by whom he was soon employed to expel the Nguyen 
from the country. This end being obtained, he was created 
S5 3E Trinh-thanli Vuong, in 177o, and appointed by 
royal authority Governor of Qnang-nam. In 1776 the war 
against the Nguyen was continued and their last King ^ ^ 
Du|~tong and his son were made prisoners and beheaded in 
Saigon. In 1777 V an-nhac took advantage of the royal armies 
having returned to Tunquin to proclaim himself king of 
Cochinchina under the name of ^ Thai-dtjo. 

But at the same time a nephew of King Du^-tong, the last 
representative of the Ngxjybn family, raised his standard 
against the Tay-son rebels, and after many contests in which 
success and reverses were equally divided, he put an end to 
the rebellion, and hi 1801 occupied the throne of Annam, 
taking ^ ^ Gia-long as the name of‘ his reign and founding 
the present Dynasty of the country. 

The Chinese version of the Tay-son revolt Is that the Lords 
Tkinh, in order to take advantage of every possible way of 
destroying the power of the Nguyen, bribed two of their officials, 
Van-nhao and Van-hue, and commanded them to revolt and 
take the capital Hud, and thus annihilate the race of their 
rulers. It is easy to perceive that this version is not a correct 
one, as it was Lord Trinh himselfwho took Hud and subsequently 
received the submission of the Tay-son. 

We have seen that in 1777 Van-nhac procliwmed himself 
king and appointed his brother Hue commander-in-chie£ 
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Rivalry soon broke out between tbe two brotliers, and a figlit 
ensued between their two armies, hut a common danger 
brought them together again. In order to prevent sucli dif- 
ferences for the future, they divided, in 1785, tbe territories 
already conquered into three kingdoms, each kingdom to be 
governed by one of tbe brothers. The following table will 
give an exact idea of tliis division. 


First brother. 


Name. 

Acces- 

sion. 

Name oe 

EEies. 

Year op adop- 
tion OP NAHE 

OF REIGN. 

^ X ^ No'tiyen Van- 




nhac ^ 

1764 

Thai-iliic: 

1777 

Second brother. 


llJc ^ M Van- 

1 

tp Qnaiig- 


hue 

1785 

truiiu: ••• 

1786 

Ntjuyen Van- 


^ Cauh- 


toan 

1791 

thanh ... 

1791 



^ m Ban- 




hung ... 

1800 

Third brother. 


H Ngnyen Van- 


% ^ Dong- 


lu 

1785 

dinh ... 

1785 


Van-ishac took the title of ;fc M ^ Dai-hoang-do or 
Emperor, and occupied tlie territoides of the ^ Qiiang- 
naui to the South of ^ Binh-dinh, his capital being at the 
port of Quinhon. He died in 1792 leaving as successor his 
son Tu-trieu, who was immediately deposed and some 
time afterwards murdered by his uncle Hue. 

Van-hue occupied the whole of Tunquin and a part of 
Coclnnchina, having his capital at first in Hu4 and afterwards 
in 4* ^5 Trmng-clo, in the province of ^ ^ Nghe-an, In 
December ^f 1789 he received his investiture and seal from 
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the Emperor of China, and being thus recognized as king of 
Annam, he sent to Peking the amount of two tributes. He 
died in 1791, and in the following year his son and successor 
lit Ean-toan incorporated with his kingdom the territories 
beloiii-ing to the son of Van-nhac. 

o o 

Yan-lu was a bonze and liis reign but a short one. 
Proclaimed king of ])[^ Binh-thnan and lower Cocliinchina 
in 1785, he established his capital at Saigon, wlience he was 
soon driven away by the army of Gia-long, which in 1788 
conquered the whole of Lu’s kingdom. 

The above notices will be sufficient to give an idea of the 
importance of tlie Tay-son rebellion. These rebels occupied 
in fact the whole of Annam, and the Chinese Emperor KhEH- 
LUng, after having invaded that country and failed to restore 
the throne of the last Le Prince, recognized Yan-hue as king, 
in 1789, and received him in his summer palace at JehoL 

The stoiy of the contest between the armies of the Tay-son 
and those of Gia-lokg is a long one, and of no special interest, 
as it merely consists of a long list of battles in the Annamese 
style, in which appears as victor the very same cliief who 
the day before had been defeated. Gia-long had the good 
fortune of being assisted by the Bishop of Adran who caused 
tlie French Government to interfere for the first time with the 
affiairs of Annam. In 1801 Quinhon, the last stronghold 
of the rebels, fell into his liands, and thus ended the most 
formidable rebellion that has ever devastated Annam. 

No. 177. — Obverse. — ^ ^ Thai-duc-thong-bao. 

Revei’se plain. Copper. 

No. 178- — Obverse. — Same as before. 

Reverse. The sun and the moon above and below the 
square hole. Copper. 

No. 179. — Obverse. — Same as No. 177. 

Reverse. The sun and the moon on the right and left 
of the hole. Copper. 
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No. 180. — Obverse. — Same as No, 177. 

Reverse. The sun above, and the sun and moon together 
below the hole. Copper, 

No. 181. — Obverse. — Same as No. 177- 

Reverse. The moon on the left of the hole. Copper. 

No. 182. — Obverse. — Same as No. 177. 

Reverse. The moon below the hole. Copper, 

No. 183. — Obverse. — Same as No. 177. 

Reverse. Four crescents round the hole- Zinc. 

No. 184. — Obverse, — Same as No. 177. 

Reverse. The characters ^ ^ That-plian, indicating 
the weight ot the cash. Copper, 

All the above coins were issued bj the rebel chief 
Nguyen VAN-KnAC (1777-1792). Except the one made of 
zinc, they are all of red copper imported into Annam from 
Japan. 

No. 185.^ — Ohverse. — ^ 4* Qnang-trung-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

T wo kinds of metal were employed in the manufacture of 
this cash, viz : Copper and tin. 

No. 186. — Same as before, but with the character Bao 
written as follow; 

No. 187. — Same as No. 185, but without any rim on the 
revei’se. 

No. 188. — Obverse . — ^ ^ Quang-trung-dai-bao. 

Reverse plain. Red copper. 

No. 189. — Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 

Reverse. A dot below the hole. Copper. 

No. 190. — Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 

Reverse. A straight line above the bole. Red copper. 

No. 191, — Obverse.— Same as No. 185. 

R oversea: A line below the hole. 

No. 192.«>-Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 
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Reverse, A line on the left of the hole. 

No. 193. — Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 

Reverse. Four crescents round the hole. Tin mixed 
with a small quantity of cop])er. 

No. 194. — Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 

Reverse. E^our crescents round the rim. Same metal 
as above. 

No 195. — Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 

Reverse. Two crescents above and below the hole. 
Same metal as above. 

No. 196. — Obverse. — Same as No. 185, but with a line 
round the rim. 

Reverse. — A line ronncl the rim, similar to the one on 
the obverse. Tin. This coin is a little smaller than the 
others. 

No. 197- — Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 

Reverse. The character X Cung, for the Board of 
Public Works, below the hole. Tin. 

No. 198. — Same as before, but with the character X Ouiig 
of the reverse above tbe hole, Co])pei\ 

No. 199. — Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 

Reverse. The character — Nhat, oiie^ denoting the 
value of the cash, above tbe hole, and below tlie character j]g 
Cliinh, the ineaiiiiig of which has already been explained. 
Copper. 

No. 200. — Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 

tleverse. The characters [Jj jg Son-nam, written in the 
^ Le style. They denote the province in which the coin 
was made. Red copper. 

No. 201. — Obverse. — Same as No. 185. 

Reverse. — Same inscription as on the obverse, but with the 
characters upside down. 

Tbe above coins, from No. 185 to 201, were issued by tbe 
rebel chief |ic IS Nguyen Van-hue (1786-1791,)- 
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No. 202. — Obverse. — ^ Canli-taiili-tliong-bao. 

Reverse plain. Tin. 

No. 203. — Obverse. — Same as before. 

Reverse without rim. Copper. 

No. 204. — Obverse. — Same as No. 202. 

Reverse. A strai^iht line below the halo. Copjjer. 

No. 2()5. — Obverse. — Same as No. 202. 

Reverse with four crescents round the hole. Tin mixed 
wnth coj)por. 

No. 206. — Obverse. — Same as No. 202, with a lino round 
the rim. 

Reverse. A line round the rini. Tin. 

No. 207. — Obverse. — Same as No. 202. 

Reverse. The inscriptio]i ^ Quaip^-trung- 

thong-hao, referring to the r(3bel Quang-truiig. The characters 
are upside down. Tin. 

No. 208. — Obverse. — Same as No. 202. 

Reverse. Same inscri])tion as on the obverse, with the 
characters nj^sido down. Tin. 

No. 209. — Obverse, — Same as No. 202, but with j)laiii 
rim. 

Reverse. Two fish and two flowers. On the rim the 
same design as on the obverse. Yellow copper. 

No. 210. — Obverse. — Same as No. 209, the design on the 
rim varying a little. 

Reverse. A dragon and a fish. Yellow copper. 

The coins numbered 202 to 210 were issued by the rebel 
Ngtjyen Van-toan (1791-1800). Nos. 209 and 210 
were cast for the purpose of being given away as medals. 

No. 211.— Obverse.— ^ H @ Bao-hung-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. Copper. 

In 1800 Van-toan ebanged tlio name of his reign to Bao- 
hung and issued this coin, of which a very small quantity 
only was ^;ast, as this rebel soon disappeared from Aiiiiaui. 
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XX. 

Chinese intervention in Tanquin, and 
the Nguyen Dynasty. 


At the request of the wife and son of King Chieu-tonc, who 
was hiding himself in the Cao-bang mountains, the Emperor 
K’iKN->LUNa ordered his armies to enter Annam and to le- 
establish the former state of atfairs, that is to say, to restore 
to the Lk Dynasty the entire territory of Tunquin of which 
tlioy had been deprived hy the Tay-son rebels. 

The Viceroy of the Liang Kuang provinces, ^ dt 
Sun Ciie-i, was appointed oointnander-in-chief of the Chinese 
armies, and assisted by General Sum Che-heng, he 

entered Annam from Kuang-si in November 1788 at the head 
of ten thousand Cantonese soldiers. Another Cliinese army 
commanded hy General || Hu Ta-king invaded Annam 
from A^unnan. Tliey were joined by the irregular Annanicse 
troops who had remained faithful to the fallen dynasty, and 
after several ea,sy victories following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, the Chinese commander-in-chief entered Ha-noi in 
December of the .same year and re-instated King Okieu-tong 
ou the throne. 

A month afterwards, however, tlio rebel chief Hue entered 
Ha-noi by stratagem, and having come upon the Chinese 
unawares, completely routed them and forced the Viceroy and 
the Annamese king to re-cross the frontier into China. 

The court of Peking degraded the Viceroy Sun and gave 
the supren.e command of the army to Fu Kang-ngam, 

Viceroy of the ^ Y nn-Kuoi (Yunnan and Kuei-chao). The 
new comtnamler-in-eliief re-entered Annam without delay, 
coiicludei.1 a truce with Hue, and wrote a lung report to the 
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Emperor in support of the rebellion. Thoreujion K’lEN-LUNa 
issued the following edict, published in the m Ta 

Tsing Vui-tien in 1789. 

“In consequence of a revolution Kinn^ ^ []g Ln Chieu- 
TONO lost his royal seal and became a fui!:itive. The Annainese 
then recognized as head of tlie Government |pc ^ Nguyen 
Quang-rinh 4* Quang-trung, or Hue) who now submits 
to our authority and craves permission to come to Peking to 
gaze upon our august Majesty. The provincial judge of 
Kuang-si, Toh’eng-lin, is hereby couimundod to invest 

him with royal power in our name, and to bestow upon liini 
a gilt silver seal in the shape of a camel” 

After the j)romulgation of this edict the Chinese armies were 
ordered to retire from Annam, and thus closed the war. 

No. 212. — Obverse.— ^ Can-long-thong-bao. 

E averse. ^ ^ An-nam. 

White Copper. Cast in YLinnan for the payment of the 
Chinese troops. 


The Ngnyen Dynasty. 

From 1776 to the present time. 

King ^ Gia-long was tlie nephew of King Due-tong, 
the last sovereign of Cocliinchina, and being gifted with an 
active mind and with great powers of organization, he 
determined to reconquer the territory which had been taken 
possession of by the Tay-son rebels. 

His luck was at first a very changeable one, for at one time 
lie reigned in the South of Oochinchina with absolute power, 
and at another he found himself alone, persecuted, without an 
army, and forced to take refuge in Siam. At last success 
favoured him. With the help of the French, secured 
through the direct intervention of the Bishop of Adran, and 
assisted by the Siamese and Cambodian armies, Jie not only 
re-occupiecUtlie former territory of the Quang-uam Principal- 
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ity belonging to his family, but also took possession of the 
•whole of Tunquin. Out of these conquests he formed the 
kingdom of Annam, and in 1801 proclaimed himself king, 
thus founding the Nguyen Dynasty, which is still in power at 
the present clay. 

Since then four kings have ascended the throne. The 
history of their reign contains but little worthy of note; 
moreover, it is still of too recent a date to be dealt with 
iinpartially. These four kings are principally remarkable for 
tlieir Iiatred towards foreigners and for their persecution of 
the Christians. It is only through the pressure of European 
armies tliat they have consented to open several ports to foreign 
trade, and at this very moment the country seems to be 
passing thi'ough a crisis, menaced as it is by the interveiitiou 
of the French in Tuncjuiii, who may possiidy annex it in the 
same way as they annexed Lower Cochinchina twenty-five 
years ago. 

No. 213. — Obverse. — ^ ^ Gia-long-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

Three kinds of cash, made of copper, lead, or zinc. 

No. 214^ — Same as before, but of larger size. Copper 
mixed with tin. 

No. 215. — Obverse. — Same as No, 213. 

Reverse without rim. Some are made of white copper, 
others of dark red copper. 

No. 216. — Obverse. — Same as No. 213. 

Reverse. A dot above the hole. 

No. 217. — Obverse. — Same as No. 213. 

Reverse. A dot on the right of the hole. 

No. 218, — Obverse, — Same as No. 213. 

Reverse. A dot on the left of the hole. 

No. 219. — Obverse. — Same as No. 213. 

Reverse, Two crescents above and below iihe hole. 

No. 220. — Obverse. — Same as No. 213. 
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Reverse. Two crescents on the right and loft of the 

hole. 

No, 221. — Obverse, — Same as No. 213. 

Reverse. A dot and a crescent on the right of the hole. 

No. 222. — Obverse. — Same as No. 213. 

Reverse with a double rim. 

All the above coins, from No. 216 to 222, are made of 
copper mixed with tin. 

No. 223. — Obverse. — Same as No. 213. 

Reverse. The characters 3?^ Luc-phan, or six pJtajiy 
indicating the weight of the cash. 

No. 224.— Obvense. — Same as No. 213. 

Reverse. The characters ^ ^ Tbat-phan, meaning the 
weight of tbe cash. There exist three different cash of this 
description, made of copper, lead and zinc res])ectively. 

No. 225. — On the obverse and reverse the inscription 
^ ^ Gia-long-thong-bao. 

No. 226. — Same as before, but having the mscri]}tion on 
the reverse upside down. 

All the above cash, from No. 213 to 226, were issued by 
King Gia-long (1801-1820). They were only made in Hud 
and Ha-noi. 

No. 227. — Obverse. — Vt)\ Miiih-mang-thoiig-bao. 

Reverse plain- Wliite eop])er. 

No. 228. — Same as before, but of smaller size. Copper 
and lead. 

The two above coins were issued by King Minh-mang 
(1820-1838). The custom of casting medals with inscrip- 
tions on the reverse, such as ^ HE ® M or 

M M M 13 followed by this king; but thoy 

never went into circulation. 

No. 229. — Obverse.—^ 5§ ^ Thieu-tri-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. Wliite copper. 

No. 230, — Same as before, but of smaller size. Copper, 
zinc, and lead. 
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The above coins were issued bj King Thieu-tri (1838- 
1845). 

The coins of the reigning king are as follows : — 

No. 231. — Obverse. — liij (fg Tu-duc-tliong-bao. 

Reverse plain. Copper mixed with tin. 

No. 232. — Same as before but of smaller size. Two kinds, 
made of copper or lead. 

No. 233. — Obverse, — Same as No. 231. 

Reverse. Four crescents round the hole. Zinc. 

No. 234. — Obverse. — Same as No. 231. 

Reverse. The characters ^ ^ Luc-phan, indicating the 
w^eight of the coin. Co])per mixed with tin. 

No. 235. — Obverse. — Same as No. 231. 

Reverse. Tlic characters ^ Ha-noi, where the cash 
■was cast. Lead. 

No. 236. — Obverse. — fig ^ Tu-duc-bao-saii. 

Reverse. The characters Ip ^ Hh Oluin-van-luc- 
tap, or /^qudl to dMij cash. These coins were first issued in 
1877 from Ha-noi, and the value of one tien was given to them ; 
but on account of their inferior intrinsic value the people 
disliked them, and their circulation was in consequence very 
limited. 

No. 237. — Same as before, hut of smaller size. 

No. 238. — Same as before, but still smaller and thinner. 

No. 239. — Obverse. — Same as No. 236. 

Reverse. The cliaractors ^1^5. + Chun-vaii-nghu- 
tap, or equal to fi/tij cash In order to bring tliGS(3 coins into 
g:eneral circulation the Annamese Government feduced the 
value of the twn to fifty cash, in 1878, and allowed them to be 
used for the payment of taxes. 


XXI. 

The Nguy-ldioi Rehellion. (1831-1834). .The Nnng 
Rebellion. (1832-1835.)— Doubtfid Coins. (1600 to date.) 
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, Tlie Nguy-klioi Rebellion. 

Khoi was an officer of higli rank in tlie employ of tlio 
Oovernment in Lower Gochinchina. He was accused of 
, holding ambitious view\s and of wisliinu; to assert his inde- 
pendence, and therefore was called to the court of line to 
give an account of his actions. Afraid to aj)})ear 5 h<3 raised the 
standard of rebellion iii the ])rovinee of Saigon, and very soon 
became master of the Mytlio, Bicn-lioa, Baria and j\Io-xai 
districts. 

King nj] ^ Minh-mang became seriously alarmed at the 
proportions of this rebellion, and sent troops ))y laml and s(‘a 
to quell it. The royal army slowly regained possession of the 
'disturbed districts, with the exception of Saigon, which became 
the centre of the insurrectionary movoimmt, tlie inliahitants 
ottering serious resistance. The town was besieged, and had 
it not been for tlie treachery of one of the rebel chiefs who 
opened the gates of tlie citadel, the royal troops would have 
been kept in clieck for a considerable time. 

Khoi was made a prisoner, taken to IIiu% and condemned 
to death by being slowly cut to pieces. About the same time 
nearly two thousand of his followers were put to the sword 
at Saigon and were buried in the place known to this day 
as the Field of Graves^ 

No. 240. — Obverse. — fp % M 5ES Trl-nguycn-thong-bao. 

Reverse. A crescent and a dot on the right and left 
of the hole. Lead. 

Coin issued by Khoi ("1831-1834). 

The Nnng Rebellion. 

Nung Van-van was the feudal chief of the Bao-lac district, 
who, availing himself of the insurrection in Tuncpiin of a des- 
cendant of the % Le Dynasty, followed his example by revolting 
in 1832, iivtlie jiroviuces of ^ ^ Tiiyen-qnang, jtj 5|S Cao- 
bang, [Jj Lang-son, and Tliai-nguyen. His fortunes 
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were checkered, and althongli he twice gained possession of 
tlie city of Cao-hang, on each occasion he had soon to retire 
before the royal troops sent against him. 

For three years he kept the troops at hay in the moxintaiiu 
to which he had fled, but having suffered severe defeat at 
Bao-lac, he found himself compelled to seek refuge in 
China. On his arrival he was })ersecuted by the mandarins 
to whom the Annamese had applietl for his extradition, 
and fearing to be caught, he re-entered Annam and tried to 
hide himself in the An-qiiang-xa woods. He was discovered, 
however, by the Annamese, who, fearing that he might again 
escape, surrounded the woods and set fire to them. On the 
following day the charred body of Nunq Van- van was found 
near some rocks. 

No. 241. — Obverse. — ® Nguyen-long-thong-bao. 
Tlie character ^ Nguyen written in the running hand style. 
Reverse plain. White copper. 

No. 242. — Obversd — Same as before, but with the four 
characters written in plain style. ‘ " 

Reverse plain. 

No, 243. — Obverse. — Same as No. 241. 

Reverse with a double rim. 

No. 244. — Obverse. — Same as No, 241. 

Reverse. The character ^ Xuong, the meaning of 
which is uncertain. 


Doubtful Coins. 

1600 to date. 

Having completed the classification of Annamese coins, 
there still remain a number of cash bearing the names of 
Princes, of rebel chiefs, or of various mints. Their Annamese 
origin is well established, but owing to the wan* of precise 
information regarding the history of the country, 'it has been 
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found impossible to place tbera under separate and distinct 
'headings. It has therefore been considered best to class 
them as douhifnl until the resoarcln^s of others slndl have 
igupplied the means of determining the respective periods to 
which they halong. 

Among them tliere are doubtless many from the Qiiang- 
nam Principality, the rulers of which were kings do faoio and 
issued coins at various times. But in making up the chronolo- 
gical tables of the different Annamese dynasties, the namo 
used by these rulers in their own territory could not be truecid, 
and it has therefore been found impossible to classify the coins 
issued by them. 

The classification of other doubtful coins cast by certain 
rebels ])rGscnts still greater difficulties owing to the shortness of 
time during which some of those chiefs were in arms, and to the 
fact that the names under which they foiiglit, or the titl<‘s they 
assumed when in revolt, have not as a ruJe been recorded in 
Annamese books. 

The following is a list of these coins : — 

No. 245. — Obverse — ^ Tliieu-tlianh-nguyoii-bao. 
Reverse. The character Jp Olianh, the meaning of which 
has already been explained. Copper mixed with tin. 

No. 246. — Obverse.—.^ Jill Ninh-thi-thong-bao. 

The character ^ Bao, written in an abbreviated form. 
Reverse. Without rim. 

Heavy coin made of white copper. 

No. 247. — Obverse. — ^ Miuh-dinh-tong-bao, 

The characters Tong-bao written in the seal style. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 248.— Obverse.*— 7 ^; to M Canh-ngayen-thoiig-bao, 

Reverse plain. 

No. 249. — ^Obverse. — Same as beforoj but written in seal 
characters, r 

iievei<3e. Without rim. 
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No. 250.— Obverse— ^ ^ '7C ® Thaiib-tong-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse plain. Red and white copper. 

No. 251. — Obverse. — X 51 ® Oan-nguyen-thong-bao. 
Reverse. Without rim. 

Red Copper. Seems to have been cast in Upper Tunquin. 
No. 252. — Obverse.— Is ^ Phuoc-binh-nguyen-bao. 
Written in seal characters. 

Reverse plain. Copper mixed with tin. 

No. 253. — Obverse. — gjj jl ^ Tieu-qui-thong-bao, 

Written in running hand and seal characters. 

Reverse plain. Yellow copper. 

No. 254. — Obverse, — ^ X iS S Thuong-nguyen-thong- 
bao. 

Reverse. Without rim. White copper. 

No. 255. — ^Same as before, but of smaller size. These 
coins are very thin and of three or four diflFerent sizes. 

No. 256, — Obverse. — X ^ Thieu-phu-nguyen-bao. 
Written in seal characters. 

Reverse plain. Red copper. 

No. 257. — Obverse. — x ^3* 51 ^ Nguyen-phu-thong-bao. 
W ritten in seal characters. 

Reverse. Without rim. White copper. 

No. 258. — Obverse. — 31 ® Dai-cung-thanh-bao. 

Reverse plain. Red" copper. 

No. 259. — Obverse.— ^ ^ 51 # Khai-kien-thong-bao. 
Reverse plain. . Red copper. 

No. 260. — Obverse. — ^ 51 X Sung-minh-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 26L— Obverse.— 51 S Dai-boa-thong-bao. 

Reverse. Without rim. ^ 

No. 262.— Obverse.— :f: Ji 51 Canh-ti-thon^-bao. 

Reverse. Without rim. 

No. 263.— Obverse.— Thieu-nguyen-thong-bao. 
Reverse plain. 
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Fo. 264. — Same as before, but with the character 56 
Nguyen of the obverse written in the seal style. 

No. 265.— Obverse.— jfc It ® Nguyen-tri-thong-bao. 

The characters t7i and bao written in the seal style. 

No. 266.— Obverse.— ^ HI 5^ ® Hoang-hi-tong-bao. 
Reverse plaim 

No. 267. — Obverse. — H TC ^ Khai-thanh-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse plaiiR 

No. 268.— Obverse.— 13 ® ® ^ Thieu-thanh-thong-bao. 
Reverse plain. 

No. 269. — Obverse. — Same as before, bat with the 
character ^ binh instead of a thong. 

Reverse without rim. 

No. 270.— Obverse.— $3 ^ Thieu-tong-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse without rim. 

No. 271.— Obverse. — ^3 X MM Thieu-nguyen-thong-bao* 
Reverse plain. 

No. 272. — Obverse.— If 56 ® Thuong-tong-nguyon- 

bao. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 273.— Obverse. — 1| ^ M M Thuong-thanh-tliong- 
bao. 

Reverse without rim. 

No. 274. — Obverse. — ^ 56 M Hi-tong-nguyon-bao. 
Reverse plain. 

No. 275. — Obverse. — -S 56M Ung-cam-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse without i*im. 

No. 276. — Obverse. — ^3* 56 M Thong-phu-nguyen-'bao. 
Reverse without rim. 

No. 277. — Obverse. — ^3 56 M Hi-thanh-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse without rim. 

No. 278. — Obverse.— ]£ 56 M M Chanh-nguyen-thong- 
bao. 


Reverse plain. Copper mixed with tin. 
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No. 279. — Obverse. — Same as before. 

Reverse without rim. 

No. 280. — Obverse. — Same as No. 278. 

Revei'se. A dot above the hole. 

No. 281. — Obverse. — Same as No. 278. 

Reverse. A crescent on the left of the hole. 

No. 282. — Obverse. — Same as No. 278. 

Reverse. A crescent on the right of the hole. 

No. 283. — Obverse. — f* 1C ^ Thien-duc-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse without rim. 

No. 284. — Obverse. — ^ ^ Hoang-ban-thong-bao. 

Reverse plain. 

No. 285. — Obverse. — §15 ® ® Thien-minh-thong-bao. 
Reverse plain. Lead. Coin made in the Quang-nam 
province. 

No. 286. — Obverse. — ^ jE Thai-thanh-thong-bao. 
Reverse without rim. 

No. 287. — Obverse . — ^ S ® ^ Dai-thanh-thoiig-bao* 
Reverse plain. 

No. 288.— Obverse, — fgf Tri-binh-thong-bao. 

Reverse. A crescent on the left of the hole. 

No. 289. — Obverse. — igfc f 11 jE ^ Ohanh-hoa-thong-bao* 
Reverse. A crescent on the right of the hole. 

No. 290. — Obverse. — Same as before. 

Reverse. A crescent and dot on each side of the hole. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE HOPPO-BOOK OF 1753. * 

By F. Hirtii, Ph. D. 

■ 

O N glancing over a catalogue of old and rare books 
published by an Amsterdam antiquarian firm, my 
eyes were struck by the following curious item ; 

[-loppo-booky an explanation of the Oustoin House books, 
translated anno 1753 with the manner of settling the duties 
on all goods imported and exported at the port of Canton. 
M,S. Avee qnanUi^ de rnarqfm et caraGferes ChinoisJ^ 

I at once wrote for the book and got it. It is a manuscript 
written on old Dutch paper, in English spelt as words were 
spelt towards the close of the last century. The writer 
appai-ently takes some trouble in writing ‘Hhe,’^ but every now 
and then falls back into the J of his school days. 

The first ton pages contain ^^an explanation of the Custom 
House books.’’ They throw some light on the method 
followed then (in 1753) by the Canton authorities in levying 
dues and duties upon shii)ping and goods. No author’s name 
is given. The book was probably written by some factory 
merchant or a fiictory employe who collected all available 
information regarding the taxation of trade at Canton for the 
benefit of a friend or employer at home. The author q^uotes 
an account of the matter given him by a Mr. Lockwood while 
he was at Limpo {sic) in 1756. It appears therefrom that he 
was at that place, probably a Chinese place, in that year. 
Mr. Lockwood had procured the information given by him 
together with a Mr. Pigod. It appears not impossible that 
the last named gentleman be identical with a Mr. Pigou 
mentioned as a factory chief in the gunner’s case of 1784. 
(See Davis, The Chinese, p. 57 in vol. I of the edition of 


* Bead before tbe Society on tlie 29tli Aiiguat, 18S2, 
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1857.) No mention is made tlirongbout tlie book of Mr. 
Flint who had been acting as interpreter to the factories in 
1747 and just at the time when our manuscript was draughted 
must have been at the height of his reputation as a Chinese 
scholar and a judge of Chinese commercial and fiscal matters. 

The second and greater part of the book consists of copies 
of the three Chinese tariffs then in force (the fixed tariff, 
the tariff of values and the comparative tariff) The Chinese 
text of this part is apparently written by a Hsien’-sMug^ who 
did his 'work faithfully from beginning to end, wdiereas the 
English version is but partially entered in the spaces left 
blank for it. The translator did apparently not know Chinese, 
but made his entries with the assistance of a linguist. He 
confines his renderings to the names of articles in the tariff 
with the duty fixed for them. Sentences and othen more 
complicated expressions are left untranslated. One cannot 
help being struck by the quality of the ink used in the Chinese 
portion of the tariffs; these characters look as if they wore 
written yesterday, both in shape and in colour; we would have 
never credited them with a hundred and twenty years age 
but for the quaint pale English writing they are mixed up 
with. 

The division of the tariff is very much the same as that of 
the present Chinese one. The goods are brought into certain 
categories; the tariff units being generally the same as 
nowadays flfiO catties, piece, etc.) Imports and Exports are 
not distinguished. The duties themselves appear low, though 
not so if we consider the great difference existing in the value 
of money then and now. It appears that five kinds of taxes 
were then levied on foreign trade, viz: — 

1. — An Import Dutijy payable on merchandize imported 
by a fixed Tariff. 

2. — An Export Duty, payable on all exports, irrespective 
of origi^({. including foreign goods re-exported to other 
Chinese provinces, say to Ningpo, to which place foreign ships 
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resorted under exceptional circumstances), and consisting of a 
Tariff charge plus a six per cent ad valorem duty. 

3. — Extra-charges on merchandize imported or exported, 
for 

a. — Remitting the duty to Peking, 

b. — Sundry small charges for weighers. Linguists, Hoo- 
poo houses/’ etc. 

These, it is stated, amounted in the case of Imports to 
nearly half the Tariff duty. 

4. — The Measuvage, 

5. — The Present 

Copies of the three Tariffs communicated in this manuscript 
are no doubt procurable at Canton, Peking, or elsewhere, as 
the Chinese text has been professedly copied ^‘from the Em- 
peror’s printed books.” To us, however, the remarks made 
by a Foreign Merchant at those times, with details it is noto- 
riously difficult to procure even as applied to the present 
day, are of greater interest than the official document. They 
contain quite a treasure of facts regarding the levy of duties 
upon goods and shipjnng which, not being mentioned by 
other writers of those times, may prove valuable to the student 
of Foreign and Chinese relations during the middle of the 18th 
century, and may be regarded a welcome supplement to the 
accounts of factory trade contained in the first volume of Sir 
John Davis’ China,” in Osbeck’s voyage and the Chipese 
Repository- They read as follows : — 

An Explanation of the following Custom-house books, 
translated anno 1753, with the Manner of settling the duties 
on all goods imported and exported at the Port of Oahtoii^ 


The Chinese have three books relating to the ^iities on all 
goods imported and exported at Canton, which hate been 
examined and authorised by the Court of PIoo-pou^ or Super- 
intendence of Duties, Tributes, &o, at Peking, •ajid-'aase as ^ 
follow: — 
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1st CHng Heaiig Ts4 Ld, or the book of true and fixed 
duties. 

2nd P4 U, or the book of Comparison. 

3rd Coo Kea^ or the book of Valuation. 

The first of these books was made in the very beginning of 
the European trade to China, and finished as it now stands, in 
the 25th year of the Emperor Cang A.D. 1687, and was 
ordered never to be altered, or added to; on which account it 
is caird the book of true and fixed duties. 

Upon the increase of the trade to that place it was soon 
found impossible to do without either adding to the first boob, 
or making a new one; great variety of different goods and 
toys being brought every year. The way they hit on was to 
make a second book, called the book of Comparison, in which 
all new articles are compared with some of the things in the 
first hook of true and fixed duties, and the duty fixed accord- 
ing to the proportion they bear to them. For instance, in 
folio 3 of the second book, is the following article; Large Wax 
figures, one, compared with five pieces of Jasper Trifles 
manufactured, one piece four candareens. 

That is to say, Wax figures (being things not mentioned 
in the book of fixed duties) one compared with five pieces of 
Jasper (that is; one figure by comparing it with Jasper which 
is in the first hook, is thought equitable to pay equal to five 
pieces of that Jasper) one piece four candareens, (that is, one 
piece of Jasper pays four candareens) hy which account it will 
be found, that one Wax figure pays the same duty as five 
pieces of J asper, or two mace. To show what little care has 
been taken in this book, to compare things that have some 
analogy one to the other*, and by that moans to fix the duty 
with some appearance of equity; one need only turn over to 
the felfes ^,^4, 9 and 18, where Twoezar cases, Swords, Hand 
organs, and Watches, are compured with Spying glasses; and 
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at folio 50, Mariners compasses with Spectacles, with many 
others equally improper. ^ 

This book with about 150 articles collected together in it, 
was first sent to the Court of Hoo-poo at Peking for their 
approbation, in the end of the llth year of the late Emperor 
Yong-chiiig A.D. 1733; and as there is something or other 
new coming continually to China, the same method is now 
used every two^ or three years, of sending the new articles to 
Peking, to be approved of there; so that this book which 
seems invented only to puzzle, will be increasing continually, 
while the first book which is put in an easy plain form, will 
be kept as it was above sixty years ago. 

The third book is a V aluation price, set upon all goods that 
are, or may be exported from Cantou, on which 6 per cent is 
drawn, and added to the other duty on such exports, f 

♦ To select a few additional examples, a large Foreign mnsket paid as a 
Spying glass j a pair of Spectacles was the head which coyered also a Foreign 
small knife, a pair of scissors, a set of knives and forks, etc. 

t These valnes may in some respect he compared to the ‘‘ valeur officielle’^ 
as opposed to the valenr coinmerciale made use of in the trade statistics 
of several European countries. They were not subject to' tEer fluctuations of 
the market, but flxed once for ever. Wo must assume that the prices con- 
tained in the Tariif of values appended to the manuscript were at the time 
of its being framed, based upon the actual condition of the market, though 
some of the rates there given strike us now as almost incredibly low. We 
should not forget, however, that money had quite a different value even in 
England a hundred years ago, and that the value of commodities may have 
been lower still in the Far East. We are astonished to read that in 1755 a 
picul of Silk could he valued at Tls. 100, one of Tea at Tls. 8 ; that White 
Sugar was worth Tls. 1.50, Brown Sugar Tls. 1, Sugar Candy Tls. 2 50; 
Bhubarb Tls. 1.50 per picul, Musk Tls, 1.50 and Opium (called, Ya-pjew) 
only 5 mace per catty. The value of a chest of opium would therefore, 
have amounted to not quite a hundred dollars. The existence of opium as 
an article of trade at Canton is certainly beyond doubt; opium is also men^ 
tionedinKang-hsi’s Tariff of 1687, and there pa>s a duty of 3 candar^n per 
catty, ftvoctly six per cent of the flxed value r.p'* en?*iT;g fu tlto 

Ku^chi: fi 'w. *i ■ .. is nothing to show, however, whethv;r : hi. c-pism i i.c:i 
sold at Canton is of foreign or of native origin. The fact of its being men- 
tioned in th .0 “Book of values^’ proves that it jvas in the habit of being 
exported ; hut this is also the case with many other articles of clearly 
foreign origin, and it appears that exports and re-exports were the^u treated 
alike. Some kind of re-export trade has prob‘ibly existed from Canton to 
certain coast ports (we know that trade with ISTingpo was constantly aimed 
at by the factory merchants); this may he concluded from the fact, that 
amongst the special rules appended to Kang-hsi^s Tariff ares^ictio^agpeara 
prohibiting the export to Fukien and Chekiang of speltefi foreign satin 
(Yang-tuanJ and Cantonese Chinaroot ( T^u-fu’^ling.) 
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Besides the duty specified in these books, which is to be 
paid in Sisee, or pure silver; there is another, for charges in 
carrying the money up to Peking, to be paid in Sisee also: 
besides which are sundry small charges for Woigliers, 
Linguists, HoO“poo houses, &c. ; making altogether on the 
Imports, which have no valuation, near half as much as the 
fixed duty. It is very difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain 
these charges exactly, as tlie Merchants, wlio at present pay 
the duties, and settle all the Custom House business, are 
obliged to comply with small encroachments, and are 
cautious of being too stiff in asserting their right, since those 
very people who receive it, have it in their ])ower to be very 
troublesome, and greatly impede their business. The usual 
method they take is to pay the duties pretty much in the 
gross, yet if care be taken to get the account of the charges 
from proper people, they will not differ enough to bo of any 
consequence in trade, not making above six or eight cash 
difference in a picul of goods; as the following examples of 
the duty on a picul of Bohea tea, procured from two different 
people will show. 

The 1st Example. 

The small charges, called the Pcculage, are as folllow: — 


m. c. c. 

Fan-tow Coo^-li or pecul custom 0 3 8 

the 1st Custom house going 

‘ to Whampoa 0 0 8 

Se-p^n Ching-chew, or the Weighers 0 0 2 

Tse-pan Quan-tow, or the Writers 0 16 

Hoo^-quan, or the Joss house 0 0 4 

Tong-s4, or the Linguist 0 2 0 


0 8 8 


m, c. c. 

The fixed duty, as per 1st Book, on one pecul of 

Bohea tea 2 0 0 

Kea-how, or charges for remitting the money to 
Peking being 10 per cent on the fixed 

• w.duty 0 2 0 

Eight per eent to make the Dollars Sisee 0 1 8 

Carried forward 2 3 8 
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Brought forward 2 3 8 

Thun-fang, or the account of 2 per cent 0 0 4 

Peculage duty as above o 8 8 

Coo-kea, or the valuation price of Bohea tea, being 8 Taels 
per pecul, as by that B(,)ok, 6 per cent. Drawn 
thereon (as in all Exports) is 4 8 0 

Total duty on 1 pecul of Bohea tea... 8 10 


The 2nd Example. 


m. c. c. 

The fixed duty on 1 pecul of Bohea tea 2 0 0 

Kea-how 10 per cent 0 2 0 

Eight per cent to make the above Sisee 0 1 8 

2 

Thun-fang 2 per cent 0 

Ping-tow 2 per cent (in Dolhir money... 0 

Coo-kea, or 6 per cent on 8 Taels ) 4 


3 

0 

0 

9 

8 


8 

4 

4 

0 

0 


Total duty on 1 pecul of Bohea tea... 8 16 


The Customs on all commodities are calculated in the same 
manner as above, with this difference only, that the Imports 
pay no valuation. 

The imposition of the Weigher is, upon an average on teas, 
about 25 per cent; so that the Merchant pays above a Tael 
per pecul on all teas; and no doubt every other sorts of goods 
is weighed in the same unjust manner. 

There is a deduction made of 10 per cent on the weight of 
all goods in favour of tlie Merchant, which is to be taken off 
before the duty is computed. * 

This is designed as an equivalent for the packages, as the 
goods are all weighed in gross : but in some cases^ it bj no 
means answers, for in Tea, where y chests are made slight and 
thin on purpose, instead of 10, the proportion on an average 


♦ Besides this allowance made on account of tare, some special facilities 
were granted in the case of certain goods, as is shown in the untranslated 
portion of the Tariff. Thus of Chinawarey which was not put to the scale, 
every ten pieces were considered tomiake one picul, and a barrel (t’urg) of 
it was also passed as “ a hundred catties,** — old China being ah\%ys ej^Ci^pted. 
Iron PanSy Samshi, and several other articles were similarly tffeatea. Of 
Chimm Spectaclaa 2,000 went on a picul, of Paper Fans, 1,600. 
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is above 14 per cent. Of late years indeed since the company 
have imported large quantities of Cloth, and bought a good 
deal of Raw Silk, both which are packed in bales, on which 
there is a considerable advantage; the Merchants, with respect 
to the English trade, have been nearly on a par as to this 
allowance. 

The Chinese measure all ships that come into their ports to 
trade, in order to calculate a duty, which Ought in strictness 
(though not now always observed) to be paid before any 
business is begun. This has been a customary Port charge, 
ever since the Europeans have traded to China. They reckon 
three sizes or rates of ships, viz; 

covirts. covids. Tad Decs, 

A first rate is 75 Log. 23 Bro, or upwards and pays 7777 per Covd, 

A second rate is 70 „ 21 „ an on to a let rate pays 7143 do. 

A third rate is GO „ 20 „ and on to a 2rul rate, and pays 6000 do. 

But it has been always found tliat when the rate was under 

a first ar.d above a second, they have reckoned at that rate it 
was nearst, or else computed the measurage at an average. 

To compute the measurage, the length (taken from the 
center of the fore mast, to the center of the Mizen mast) must 
be multiplied by the breadth, (taken from inside to inside of 
the middle Dock — just befoi^e the Main mast) and that sum 
by the price, according to the rate of the ship. The produce 
is the Measurement, but the Emperor allows a deduction of 
20 per cent. The remainder is the Emperors’ real duty, on 
which the Hoo-poo has 10 per cent, and the Yng**fang, or 
the officiers that attend him, 2 per cent; but the sum due to 
the Emperor and the Hoo-poo must be paid in pure silver. 
As our dollars have always been esteemed full or Touch, 

we compute the difference at 7 per cent; but according to the 
present encroachments in the Emperor’s Treasury, the mer- 
chant, or Linguist, to whom we pay this money is forced to 
make it 8 per cent; as in the above accounts of the duty on 
tea, and that sometimes passes with difficulty. 

&ssid(^ Che measurage, every ship whether great or small, is 
charged with 1950 Tales, in lion of all presents. This imposi- 
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tion took its rise from an old custom among the Europeans, of 
giving small sums of money to different people in the Hoo- 
poe’s Office. An evil of this sort once begun, increased 
yearly; till a Tsong-too (not many years ago) being appointed 
Hoo-poo, or custom master general of the port^ finding that 
presents were given at his office, from eighteen hundred to 
two thousand Tales per ship, made a regular demand of 1950 
Tales, and annexed the major part of it to the Emperor’s duties, 
after having got it confirmed at Peking. The French, for 
wdiat reason I don’t know, pay 2050 Tales. 

covd. decs. 

LengtTi of the sMp..,., 78,1 ) 

Breadth 24,2 > Example of a 1st rate. 


1562 

3124 

1562 


1890,02 

7777 


1323014 

1323014 

1323014 

1323014 


The measarage 1469,868554 

293,973710 


The Emperor’s Duty 1175,894844 

117,589484 


Emperor’s and Hoo-poo’s Duty 1293,484328 

90,843902 


Emperor’s and Hoo-poo’s Duty 1384,328230 
Beckon 2 per cent on Emperor’s 23,517896 
Duty 


The total measurage 1407,846 

The present 1950,000 

Total Port charge 3357,846 


This sum to be mul- 
tipled by the price 
of a first rate. 


from which deduct 
20 per cent, 
on which the Tng- 
fang has 20 * per 
cent and the Hoo- 
poo 10 per cent to 
be paid in Sisee for 
which add 7 per 
cent 
in Sisee 

for the Yng-fang 
paid in dollar 
money. 


of the measurage and 
present, f 


* This should read “ 2 ])er cent.” as the calculation shows. ^ 
f An error in calculating the 7 per cent levied for Sisee payi^enfc fwhich 
should read 90,543,902 instead of 90,843,902) makes the total too high by 3 
mace. 
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The Chinese characters, in these books, are copied exactly 
as they stand in the Emperor’s printed books; and I have put 
jnst as many articles, and the same number of columns in 
every page, for tlie easier settling any of the particulars with 
the Chinese. Under each character is its pronunciation 
written in European letters; and in the columns next to the 
characters is the explanation of each article in English. 

The articles left unfinished up and down in many places, 
are chiefly such linen cloths, stuffs, and silks as are made only 
for the use of the Chinese; and also of Herbs, Druggs, <6;c. of 
which very few of the names, if any, are known in Europe. 

The last 39 pages in the Book of true and fixed duties not 
translated, consist of the Measurage of the Chinese and Euro- 
pean ships; the 10 per cent to be taken from all goods in 
favour of the Merchant; the mixing good and bad sorts of 
goods together, and making an average duty on them; that 
good and spoiled things are not to pay alike; the Custom 
House passes for Chinese ships; the duties on greens and 
provisions for ships; the duties on fishing boats; with many 
other things of the same kind. The 10 per cent and the 
Measurage have been taken notice of above, and the rest are 
of little use; for as to the mixing of good and had sorts of 
goods together and mtaking an average duty on them, these 
are not above ten articles specified, (which arc translated) and 
in other instances, when a plea is made that spoiled and good 
things are not to pay alike; the Hoo-poo himself is always 
the Judge, and settles it according to his own fancy and 
inclination. 

The following account of the Duties and Impositions of a 
Ship at Canton, which is a very clear and distinct one, I 
received in a letter from Mr, Lockwood, while I was at Limpo 
in the year 1756. 

Enclosed you have an account of the Customs and every 
othe^ clumge on a ship at this Port that is procurable, which 
Mr, Pigod and I have found great dilBculty in getting; and I 
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flatter myself it is tolerably correct. I have found the Mer- 
chants very backward in answering my questions, yet I think 
the intelligence I have got is much, or more, to be depended 
upon, than if I had entirely got it from them. 


TBe Emperor’s duty per picnl on Boliea tea 
14 per cent on the 2 mace for charges of 
sending the money to Peking & 

Secretaries & accountants 

m. c. c. 

8 per cent on 2 2 8 to make it Sisee 

per cent on the Valuation, it being 8 Tales. 

per pecul 

A Duty of 1 Mace per pecul, for peciilage, 
particular account of which is below 
The Linguists charge for victualling the 
Hoppo’s people at shipping oft and f<jr 
boat hire to the ship 


I ... 

3 


■S«. I 


pecul for the Export on Bohea tea, viz: 

They pay 6 per cent on the valuation of 8 
Tales per pecul which makes their > 

charge more ) 

Instead of 3 candareeiis, they pay 5, for ® 1 

victualing of Hoppo’s people &c. which r. 

makes the difference of J 

And commonly the Linguists charge when ) 
they collect the duties, to make the > 

money even j 

This the Hongists reap the advantage of. 


TIs. 

m. 

c. 

c. 


» 

2 

0 

0 


» 

0 

2 

8 






dec. 


0 

1 

8 

24 

j) 

4 

3 

2 


>? 

1 

0 

0 



0 

3 

0 



8 

0 

8 

24 

off goods. 

but 

are 

p- 8m 

. 8c. 

o 

o 

per 

TIs. 

m. 

c. 

c. 



0 

4 

8 



0 

2 

0 






dec. 

») 

0 

0 

3 

76 

>9 

0 

r 

1 

76 


“Formerly the Secretaries and A cco uniants had a share in 
the 14 per cent on the 2 mace. Now the Emperor keeps the 
whole, and pays tliem wages, but out of it he pays the charges 
of sending the duties from Canton to his Court. 

*'The 8 per cent charge on 2m. 2c. 8c. per pecul to make 
that sum sisee, differs and is some times less. * , ' • ' 

“The 5-iV per cent duty (on what used to he called 6 per 
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cent) on the valuation of 8 Tls, per pecul is paid in dollar 
money* Of this per cent 

dec. 

The Emperor has only 4, 8 

And the Hospital for ])oor persons, wlio have ) g 
no children to maintain them, has ...... J 


5, 4 


^^The Emperor’s share is^ by his Hoppo, made into sisee for 
him at his charge. 

^^The Duty of 1 Mace per pecul, called Peculage, was very 
lately only 9 Canclareeus. The Merchants then, for their 
house of meeting, or Joss House, had only 4 cash per pecul 
out of the peculage duty, whereas they have now Ic. 4c. 

^‘The distribution of the Peculage Duty viz; — 


The IIoppo has 

^ „ Linguist 

„ Weighers 

„ Persons of the 1st Hoppo house 

„ Hoppo guards or sohliers of which there i 

are 7 rooms j 

„ Merchants for their Joss or Meeting House 


m. c. c. 
0 3 8 
0 2 2 
0 0 2 
0 0 8 

0 1 6 
0 14 


10 0 


^^Ten per cent, being only deducted for packages they lose 
4-jV^ per cent on Bohea chests; and on Singlo’s, suppose them 
to be packed in pecul chests, per cent. 

^^But as this 30 per cent is always deducted on all goods 
imported, whether in packages or not, they are not of opinion 
they lose anything by that charge. 

There is not the 6 per cent, or on any valuation for 
Imports. 

‘‘ The Emperor’s Botchin and the Mercliants are the same. 
The latter have a standard Dotchin in their meeting house, 
which agrees with that of the Emperor’s. 'This I had the 
curiosity to^end for the other day, that I might with the 
greater exactness give you the true weight of their pecul, 
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wliicli is 132 lbs. 2 oz. 964 dec, avoirdupois. The Weighers 
are often bribed by the Merchants to make the goods shipped 
off weigh less than they really do. 

One hundred Tales in Sisee money weighed by a Merchant, 
or by the Rifiner, when carried to the Receivers of the 
Customs, is found deficient in weight Tls. 1. 3, or thereabouts. 
Formerly it was only 3 or 4 mace less. This plunder the 
Hoppo and his people have. 

Wrought silks pay 1 Candareen per piece more than other 
goods, as a bribe to the Hoppo, to prevent his searching for 
yelloAV colors which are prohibited. 

^^The Emperor has nearly all the money collected from the 
measurage of ships, and presents of 1950 Tales. 

^^The distribution of the 1950 Tales viz: — 


To the Emperor on the ships arrival 

„ „ on the ships departure 

„ Lean tow, for the poor 

„ Security’s Dispatchador 

„ Scrivans on measuring ® ship, for I 

boats &c J 

„ Soldiers who attend ® measurage for do. 
„ Soldiers belonging to the Hoppo, on 1 

the arrival of the ship ) 

„ Foyen on notice of the ships arrival ... 


„ Quang-chu-foo do. 

„ Fan-eu-hien, Whampo do. 

„ Han -hay hien do. 

„ Kewn-min-foo, Macao do. 


„ Hoppo’s officers that attend the ship" 
during her stay in the River, who 
are allowed 36 Tales per month. 
This 150 Tales is given the Ling- 
uist for that expense, which is - 
little more than enough for 4 
months, so that if a ship exceeds 
that time he is obliged to pay 

the rest ^ 

The difference of the Emperor’s weights, or f 
rather the plunder of the Hoppo, &c. ... j 


Tls. 

1089 

516 

132 

12 

8 

5 

16 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


150 


9 


m. c. 

6 4 
5 6 
0 0 
0 0 

4 0 

5 6 

7 8 

8 0 
8 0 
7 0 
2 0 
2 0 


0 0 


3 5 


c. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


9 
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^^The Linguist is also obliged to make the following presents 
per ship, before her departure. 

Tls. 

To the 1st Hoppo house 10 

„ 2nd do. 5 

„ Whampo do. 10 

25 


'^Also 12 Taels per month, for all the ships, to ° Hoppo on 
Dan4s Island for [having] permitted the English sailors to 
walk there. 


^^The charges of unloading a ship at Whampo per day are 


as follow; — 

To the Hoppo 

„ Kow-fang, or Secretary 

„ Writer 

„ Linguist 

„ Whampo Hoppo for eating 

„ do. for tea, Beetle, &c. 

„ Weigher 

„ 8 Hoppo houses 

„ Hoppo man for taking care of the goods 

The Hoppo’s people eating at the Factory 
comes to about ) 

For the hire of a Boat 


Tls. m. c. c, 
2 0 0 0 
7 2 0 
7 2 0 

7 2 0 

8 0 0 
8 0 0 

1110 
7 2 0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 0 
14 4 0 


Tales 11 2 3 0 


^^The charge on a Boat of goods, from Oaiiton to Whampo, 
is the same as a Boat from tlie Ship. 

‘‘The fees, at going away, to the 3 Hoj)po~]iouscs are in- 
creased to near 40 dollars per ship. They were formerly only 
a few dollars, 3 or 5 per ship. What the Merchants give 
can’t be known, and what the Linguists give, is already 
mentioned. 

“The Hoppo continually wants presents to send to Court. 
For all clocks, he pays from 40 to 80 Tales; for Pearls about 
300 Tales; for what costs the merchants 1000 Tales. 

“The Hoppo in 1755 demanded of y Merchants at his leaving 
Cantt)h, d<f,f)00 Tales, and they by great intercession, got off 
for Tales 3,300. 
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^^The Linguist gets 2c. 2c. part of the pectilage duty but he 
abates from it 20 per cent that he may be paid in Dollar 
money, instead of money of 76 or less touch. This reduces 
it to Ic. 7c. 6clec., so that 

If a sHp Imports 5000 
„ „ Exports 5000 

10000 which is accounted to him only as 9000 

peculs, 

'because 10 per cent is taken off for packages, his gain l 

therefore on that is i ' 

He has a present besides of about „ 70 

228 


WLat he gets by impositions is impossible to be known. 



o 
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CHINESISOHE GRAMMATIIv mit Ausscliluss des 
mEDEREN Stiles uiui d-er iieutigkn Umgangs-Spuache, Von 
GEORG VON DER GABELENTZ, 

^ 

O F all the Chinese grammars so far publislied this is the 
most perfect, inasmuch as it unites with the fulness of 
Premare’s work the scholarly clearness of Schott’s Ohi- 
iiesische Sprachlehre.” Its author is the son of a renowned 
Chinese and Manchu scholar and now occupies the Chinese 
chair at the University of Leipsic; he has for a considerable 
number of years made the analysis of ancient written Chinese 
his chief study, and appears thus to have been specially qualified 
for the work he has given us. In writing this exhaustive work 
he meant it to become a detailed scientific hand-book for the 
classical and post-classical language, embracing all the material 
the present state of sinology furnishes; one of its main 
purposes would appear to be to enable the student to read and 
understand Chinese without the assistance of either teacher 
or translation, and to express his thoughts correctly in the 
language thus learned. 

The Grammar is divided into three books. The first of 
these contains a sort of introduction to the study of the lan- 
guage and all that had to be said about sounds, tones and 
characters; also a chapter, quite new to Chinese gram- 
matical literature, regarding the problems connected with the 
ancient sounds and etymological features of the language. 
In the introductory chapter a review is given of the history 
of the language as regards its various literary styles, its dialects 
and its relation to the languages of neighbouring countries, 


* It contains in all about 4,000 cxtunples. 
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also some interesting remarks on tlie method to be applied to 
the study of the language. As regards the chapter following 
the introdnction, the ^^Lant-und Betonungslehref’ Le. the study 
of sounds and tones, it is to be regretted that the author has 
never had an opportunity to make studies on the spot; a year 
spent in different provinces of the Empire would have furnished 
him with am j)le material for scientific research in connexion with 
the dialects, the comparative study of which would constitute 
' almost a science in itself. The first book closes with a chapter 
on the fundamental principles of the language. Tliis subject, it 
must be clear to all who have watched the progress of sinology, is 
von der Gahelentz’s own province. Since the pioneering work 
of Scliott, the nestor of living sinologues, no one has contributed 
so largely as von der Gabelentz towards the building up of 
a regular system of Chinese grammar. I am well a\vare that 
there is no lack of scholars who do not believe in any 
system; wlio, like the Chinese themselves, have succeeded in 
grasping the sense of a Chinese text by a sort of intuition, 
and who judge of the correctness of a sentence, instinctively, 
as it were, by the routine of reading. Many will not admit 
any other but the imperfect method adopted by the Chinese 
tliemselves, who, with their theory, are as ignorant of 

the grammatical structure of their language as they are 
ignorant of the science of logic. This is by no means to be 
wondered at. The Iliad was written generations before the 
existence of anything like an (.m g^^ammatica, and yet Homer 
lias probably not written a line which is not consistent with 
the rules of his style. He may have been unconscious of 
these rules, but he was instinctively guided by them. A 
similar process takes place with those wdio, without rules, write 
and read Chinese correctly. No language would be intellioible 
without a certain conventional regularity in the use of sounds 
or signs.^ discover the rules unconsciously follov^ed by 
speakers or writers of a language is the object of tlie 
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science called grammar. The grammarian who, by means of 
analogy, lays clown the terms upon which, in a language, 
human thought is expressed (whether by sounds through the 
ear, or by signs through the eye), performs work not absolutely 
necessary, for language was understood before him and would 
continue to be understood witliout him; bur. he performs 
work highly useful, inasmucih as those previously unconscious 
may, through him. become conscious of existing rules, wliich 
may be a help to those wliose instinct in submitting to the rule 
is not that of the majority, and is thus likely to lead them 
into mistakes; while, on the other hand, those previously 
ignorant of the language may, through ln*m, at once become 
acquainted with the rule without having to wait till habit 
enables them instinctively to follow it. To the latter class 
of students, especially, the grammarian furnishes a considerable 
short-cut in acquiring a language. 

It is the special merit of von der Gabelentz to have not only 
added cionsiderably to the stock of rules discovered by his ])re-* 
decessors from Premaro down to Julien, but to have made a 
successful attempt to construct a complete system of Chinese 
grammar. The following results, being the substance of the 
fourth chapter of Book I., may be considered the basis upon 
which his detailed work has been built up. W ith regard to 
words we distinguish: — 

(a.) their fundameMal meaning: whether they designate 
individuals, or classes, qualities, numerals, actions, or con- 
ditions, etc. It is from their fundamental meaning that 
we derive the categories of words which we are accustomed to 
call noun, adjective, verb, etc.; and 

(K) the function they perform in a sentence, upon which it 
depends whether they be used as nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., 
or whether we have to take them as representing the ease of a 
noun, the comparative degree of an adjective, gender, mood, or 
tense of a verb, etc. Thus we considor ta^ great, burning 
within the category of adjectives, Wiether it may or may not 
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temporarily perform the functions of a iionn^ moaning great” 
ness/’ of an adverb, meaning ^4n a great measure/’ or of a 
verb, meaning to magnify.” 

We consider the category as permanently attaching to tho 
word, though the functions it performs may change. 

The whole grammar which follows is based upon syntax, 
which again consists of a few rules, more or loss obligatory, 
of position. The construction of a sentence is at once the 
first object of analytical research and of the synthetical use 
of the language. 

I. Subject and predicate are essential parts of a grammatical 
sentence; the expression of the copula (or substantive verb) is 
not essential. The mhject precedes the pi^edinife : ^ 

0 yUeli to B^edk^wang yiieJi the king said; JjJ ^ min an^ 
the people (are) quiet. 

II. A verb precedes its object Prepositions are verbs both 

as regards their origin and their syntactic treatment, g 
chiliAiUO^ to govern the country; ^ shu mlng chih 

chilly who may know it? jt ^ chih yujen^ to have a firm 
stand in humanity. This rule is not without exception. 

III. A grammatical part of a sentence (Satztheil) may 

consist of two or more words placed together co-ordinate to 
each other. Co-ordination may be either cumulative, as “ A 
awd B,” or alternative, as ^^A or B.” [I| shan hai, hill 

and sea; ^ within a.nd without, within or without; 

^ shill feiy to be or not to be, right and wrong; H ^ M 
san^ two or three. 

IV. A word by which another icord is determined precedes 
the latter X 

(a,) Genitive: nai hsin, jonr heart; ^ tHen tzi% 

the son of heaven. 

(b,) Adjectives: ^ Jh, sMng jm, holy man; jki ^ ia fn, 
great^man, dignitary. 

(c^) Numerals : 0 ssU /anp, the four quarters. 
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(d.) Adverbs: ^-0 pu cJiih, not to know; ^ ‘7^o 

pU lai, why not coming ? ^ 0 H W ;^7i sail sheng 

wu sMrii I daily thrice examine my person (myself). 

Y, Apposition is formed by simply placing words together. 

^ iJi Yao. the Emperor Yao; 2 iven loang^^Wen rex, 
i.e. Wen, wlio was then king. 

VI. It seems natural and is as necessary to the Chinese 
mind, as it is to ours, to begin a sentence with that part 
of it which is to form its subject. * In connexion with this 
point it has to bo borne in mind that the first thing we mean 
to speak of in a sentence, the psychological subject, is not 
always identical with the grammatical subject (our nominative 
case), as it may fall together with any other ])art of speech, 
such as a wmrd denoting time or place, or even the gram- 
matical object, a genitive belonging to the latter, etc. Such 
words have to be considered as standing outside the syntactical 
connexion and must be given an absolute position, Chinese in 
this respect resembles French in a phrase like ^^votre fcj^re, 
j’ai de ses nouvelles,’’ etc. 

In narrative speech time is as a rule mentioned first; place, 
follows and then the subject of the action done. ^ ^ @ 

^ 2^ cliHn cliH-yiieh hsing-yu shu-lao-tsui, in the autumn 
during the seventh month, at Sing-yu, Shu-lao died. ChUin^ 
ch'i IX, 12, 3. 

YIL If two or more words combine to form one part of a 
sentence they are to be treated syntactically, as one word, 
(generally a noun), though in their relation to each other 
they retain their mutual dependence. Thus even a complete 
sentence may be made dependent of a certain preposition, 
or be dependent as a genitive of a following word : ^ 

i chi yil li i ku, by cause of their being bound by 
rule and law.” This capacity of sentences performing as it 
were the functions of words, is one of the most imp<jrtant 

China Iteview, VoL V, 1877, p. 386, 
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pecxiliarities of the language, and a most poivcrful agent in 
the expression of thought, both as regards strength and 
elegance. 

VIII. Sentences frequently close with certain particles 
having an affirmative, interrogative, etc., force: nj k^o- 110,2 
potest-ne 2 Ucet-nel !>]■ jS 1 > k‘o-)/eh, potest (lied) sorie. 

IX. In other respects the position of wonts in a sentence is 
not influenced by its relation as a simple or compound, affirma- 
tive, interrogative, imperative, etc., clause. 

The following remarks wall be endorsed by many who have 
been attempting to parse Chinese sentences, e.specially in 
modern documentary prose. 

“As a matter of importance in Ghinoso syntax, we have to 
mention the frequent suppression of the fframmatical suhjed, in 
lieu of which, according to circumstances, a personal pro- 
noun has to be supplied. Such scntence.s, though logically 
complete (and therefore intelligible), are grammatically 
incomplete, and many difficulties arise from this con- 
tradiction. The words ^ pu-kan, not to dare, may, 
as they stand, be translated as implying the first, second, or 
third person, singular or plural, or any mood of the verb. 
The translator who renders them by “ I do not dare,” or by 
“ he did not dare,” or indeed in any other manner, adds some 
accidental element; he introduces the grammatical relation 
though it be not contained in the expression. The same 
remark may be made with regard to the translation of most 
other grammatical examples considered apart from the context 
to which they belong.” * 

In the two divisions following the introductory one. Books 
II. and III., an exhaustive system of Chinese grammar is con- 
structed on a two-fold basis. The author calls it the Analytical 
and Synthetic system. In the former an attempt is made to 
construct qn organic building by defining the grammatical 


* Cliina He view, Yol. V, 187 V, p. 387. 
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phases of the language, inasmaxch as tliey can be derived 
from the principles upon which the language is based. These 
chiefly consist in the rule of position, assisted by auxiliary 
words the meaning of which is again dependent upon position. 
The Synthetic system, on the other hand, forming Book III. 
of the work, may be called the synonymical part of the gram- 
mar, inasmuch as it shows what means are at the disposal 
of the language to express certain ideas. 

It would take us too long to enumerate even the main chapters 
of tliese two divisions, the methodical arrangement of which, 
quite apart from the exluiustive material contained in them, 
throws considerable light on the scientific study of Chinese. 
In the Analytical part one chapter treats of the position of 
words and of auxiliaries; another on the definition of the 
parts of speech. This latter chapter abounds with new ideas 
and plausible remarks. The principle explained by Julien as 
the elasticity of Chinese words is detailed in a really scientific 
manneix A Chinese word may be used as 

(a,) A noim^ when it represents either the subject or the 
object in a sentence; 

(Ik) a verh^ when it represents the predicate, 

(c,) An adverb, when it is added as a determinative to 
either a verb or an adjective; 

(d.) An adjective (^^adnominal” word), when it appears as ^ 
the attribute of a noun or of a part of speech corresponding 
to a noun. 

Another chapter of importance is that on ^Hhe division of 
sentences and clauses,” including remarks on the use of rhythm, 
antithesis, and parallelism for purposes of division. The 
peculiarity of the written language, the absence of all punctua- 
tion causes this point to be of the gratest value to those who 
wish to understand a Chinese text. Quite a number of words 
which we are accustomed to treat* as empty signs (Hsu-tze) 
perform indeed no other service than that of dividii7g ^eirt^hces. 
Thus 4, % etc., arc always found at the close of a 
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sentence; Hi], %, generally 

placed at tlio head. I may add that in modern documoiitary 
Chinese, many characters may almost be regarded as marks 
of pnnetuation. Besides those mentioned by von der 
Gabelentz, wo find us "taking the place of quotation 
marks:— ^ |j^, etc.; that of a period, all the 

characters found at the end or at the beginning of a sentence 
only. The well-known g of despatches may in many cases 
be said to ex])ress what printers call a “new paragraph.” 
All the adversative particles such as Jg, fil^, 

m, etc., naturally imply what ws would often mark by 
a comma or a semicolon; this applies also to the words separa- 
ting the main clause from the bye-clause in conditional, causal, 
concessive, etc., periods, such as '(®, Ha, (after a con- 
cessive clause), and others. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon what we may call a 
special idiom of the Chinese language, — the power of expressing 
logical divisions by rhythm, antithesis, and parallelism. 
Khytliin, which in Western languages is confined to the poetical 
style, plays, in Chinese, a great part even in the prosiest of prose* 
An ordinary notice, found on the street corners of a city in 
= Fukien, the most trivial communication to the public, reads 
like a poem on account of the rhythmical arrangement 
of its characters. Every clause has a fixed number of 
characters, say four, five, six, or seven, wdiicli is an important 
assistance in the logical division, coinciding, as a matter of 
course, with grammatical pauses. RhytKm, antithesis, and 
parallelism are in many cases the only , key to open up 
passages otherwise quite unintelligible. ‘^By knowing the 
rules of position,” says von der Gabelentz, know what 

I have to look for at the head, in the middle, and at the close 
of a sentence. But where can I find the beginning and the end 
of a sentence ? Occasionally certain particles will, serve as a 

^ r 

* ”Beitragzm* Goschichto der chinesisclien Grammatiken,’ ’ mthe Journal 
ol; the Gorman Oriental Society, Vol, XXXVIL p. 605. 
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guide. But wliat am I to do, if there are none — which often 
happens? In such cases I run my eye over the text, not 
caring how mat\y unknown characters it may contain; 1 
discover here a parallelism, there an antithesis, begin to count 
the number of characters being followed by the same word, 
and soon find the key is in my hands. You see, the proceed- 
ing is as superficial and formal as possible; the sifting of 
its material part follows afterwards. But what have I 
done, then? I have simply discovered the stylistic pattern the 
author has had before his mind when writing ; I am beating 
the time before knowing the tune.*’ 

Book III., containing the synthetic system, is mainly built 
up on the gi*ammatical heads of W estern languages, though in 
a manner widely different from the su])erficial way in which 
some writers have attempted to force the Chinese language 
into the forms of German or French. Unfortunately, such 
attempts to decline Chinese nouns and to conjugate Chinese 
verbs (a mistake into which even the great Morrison has 
fallen in his Chinese Grami^ar,” the only^&eble work he has 
produced,) has brought the application of a Western method 
to the study of Chinese into discredit with many. Neverthe-^ 
less it is, if applied in the general philosophic manner of von 
der Gabelentz’s synthetic system, best adapted to introduce 
into the secret of Chinese construction all those who have no 
reason to look back with regret to the grammatical lessons of 
their college. .'J he terms of W estern grammar, it is true, 
will often mislead by not covering exactly what we wish to 
say in using them. This is a deficiency which to a small 
extent applies even to our own languages. The grammatical 
categories as they were made the basis of our present method 
of analysing language by the philosophers of the stoic school 
are in many cases no more tha^ names of accidental phases of 
the languages. ' Everybody imagines he has a dear idea of 
what the term Genitive means, and yet it seems to be only 
the symbol for some kind of dependency in which one word 
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fc relation to another; mamorfilii and amor dei 
. W see genitiyes of two very different kinds, and yet nobody 
questions' the right of the language to express both by the 
same; form. We are therefore quite free to comprise de.. 
pendence of different kinds, expressed in Chinese by ante-posi- 
tion, as one phase of the language, and to compax^e this to the 
Western genitive, because some or most of the relations 
expressed by it may, in some or all the languages of Europe, 
be rendered by that case. It is quite natural, apart from the 
logical necessity which often suggests comparison with our 
traditional grammar, that the student trained in Western 
terminology should declare with Jixlien that ‘^sans co langage 
de convention, il lui serait impossible de traiter, k son point 
de vue, de la Grammaire chinoise.” Western terminology, 
it must be admitted, does in many cases foil to describe the 
real logical relation of certain phases of the Chinese language; 
but this is a deficiency which, on fathotning the bottom 
of grammatical philosophy, may be said to be inseparable 
from the English as from any other Western language. 
It is, however, a great convenience, and indeed, to us the only 
diandlo by which we can get hold of certain idioms. It may 
be as fictitious and may as much depend on a special stand 
point as the terminology of constellations is fictitious with regard 
to the real position of the stars; but it is quite as necessary to 
the writer on grammatical subjects as such terms as Orion, 
Ceiitaurus or Ursa are to the astronomical student. 


F. IJIRTH. 
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OF TUB 

COUNCIL OE TEE CSIM BEANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

For the Year 1882 . 


At tlie Annual Meeting, held on the 27th of January, 1882 , 
the following gentlemen were elected Office Bearers for the 


year: 


^ G. James Morrisoh, Esq., President 


Vice'-Presidents* 


Ret. W. MiTiiiHEAD, 1 
Jos. Haas, Esq., J 
T. S. Southey, Esq., ITon. See- 4* Treasurer, 


Councillors, 


* Max Sletogt, Esq., lion. Librarian, 

D. 0. Janshin, Esq., Jlon. Curator, 

* Thos. W. Kingsmill, Esq-, 

P. G. YON Mollenjdorff, Esq., 

A. ViSSIERE, FsQ., 

A. J. Littee, Esq., 

E. K. Buttles, Esq., | 

^ A. B. Stripling, Esq., J 

Three vacancies occurred in the Council during the year, 
viz : Messrs. Vissi^re, Buttles, and P. G. von Mollendorff 
who left Shanghai; these vacancies were filled by Messrs. 
C. Imbault-Huart, F. Hirth, Ph. D., and K. J. Streicli, 
respectively. 


Re-elected, 
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Four General Mcetin^ns of the Society were held during the 
year and the following papers w^crc read : — 

— 27th Jaminrji^ A Report of the third International 

Congress at Venice,” by Lieut Kreitner. 

2. — S int March,, Notes on the Geology of the N<»ighboiir- 

hood of Nagasaki/’ by H. B. Guppy, M.B., Surgeon 

R. N. 

3ist March, fresh water on sand baiilvs/’ by Oapt. 

R. W. Schulze. 

3. — 29th A^tgust^ The Hoppo Book of 1753/’ by F. 

Hirth, Ph. D. 

4 . — 7 i]i Movemher, On Soochow and tiio neighbouring 

country, by 0. Imbault-lliiart. 

Seventeen Ordinary Momhers were elected diiringtlie year. 
Five ordinary members I'esigncd. There were on the list of 
the Society on the 31st December, 1882, fourteen Honorary, 
tw^eiity-six Corresponding, and one hundred and thirty-five 
Ordinary Members. 

The revised Rules were passed at a General hToetlng held 
on tlie 7 th November and came into force ftmtlnvith. 

The second part of the Society’s Journal for 1881 was 
issued in March and the first part of the Journal for 1882 in 
October. 

Mention was made in last year’s Report of a proposal to 
re-publish the older Journals now out of print; although a 
considerable number of members subscribed, the work could 
not have been undertaken, but for tlie liberality of Sir Robert 
Hart, Inspector General of Chinese Customs. It is expected 
the publications will be issued at an early date. 

An appeal made during the course of tlie year for contribu- 
tions of articles, was readily responded to by various of the 
most prominent sinologues. It is to be hoped that this 
supply will increase and that the learned circles of Peking and 
Hongiong^will not fail to continue to send us the valuable 
results of tlieir painstaking and highly interesting sinological 
researches. 
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The report of the Treasurer and a List of the Members 
are apjiended. 

Shanghai, 27th February, 1883. 


treasurer's |lepri 


To the President a7id Council of the 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Gentlemen, 

In accordance with article 20 of the Society’s Rules I have 
now the pleasure of rendering to you an account of the 
financial condition of the Society. 

From the enclosed ‘Statement of Accounts’ it wdll be seen 
that on the 1st of January, 1882, the Society was credited 
with the sum of ,$'218-[-y3-, aud that during the year the receipts 
amounted to ^ 1 ,050/f,‘jy, and consisted of the usual annual 
subscriptions mentioned in detail on the appended lists, and 
the income from the sale of Journals. I may mention that 
has been received for duplicate volumes of the 
Chinese Repository sold to the German Legation at Peking. 

Subscrijrtions collected represent the sura of ^780 against 
^650 received on the previous year. Taking into considera- 
tion the movements and shifting about of resident and non- 
resident members this is very encouraging, as it shows the 
interest taken in the welfare of the Society. 

Although the income has been in excess of former years, 
yet on the other hand the expenditure has been unusually 
heavy, amounting as it does to ;j^l,148 and of this sum 
^l,053T;Vff showing a balance of ^ 1 2'Ofi,®^^ 

which has been duly lodged in the Hongkong & Shanghai 
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Bank ; but it must be undorstoocl that out of this credit balaneej 
the sum of has to be deducted in pajnneiit of Messrs, 

Noronha & Sons’ outstanding account. 

The cost of printing Rejiorts, circulars &c. has amounted to 
;^133 ; but perhaps I should explain tliat tlie printing of Lieut. 
Kreitner’s paper has been included under this heading, and 
that we have a sufficient number of copies of the revised rules 
to supply new members for some years yet to come. 

Remittances from the Booksellers, for sale of Journals, 
have not up to moment, come to hand. 

Uneolleeted subscriptions from non-resident members amount 
to ^290.00, but it is not anticipated that these arrears wil} 
bring in more than about ,$'150.00. 

After this date the Society will receive a rent of Tls. 100 
per annum from the Shanghai Library. 

In accordance with the revised rules which came into force 
during the year under review, the institution for Life member- 
ship lias lieen introduced. 

Your Treasurer has to regret that at the present time none 
of the paying members have availed themselves of that benefit, 
which perhaps may be a(*counted for by the short time that 
has elapsed since the Rules have been issued. 

With regard to the Museum, the accounts will show a 
credit balance of ;$100iV^ on 31st December 1882, which 
sum lias been lodged in the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank. 

The receipts have consisted of the usual liberal grants made 
by the English and French Municipal Councils and of the 
very acceptable donation of ;^20 from Mgr. Delaplace. 

The expenditure lias been greater than in previous years, 
chiefly in consequence of higher wages paid to the Taxider- 
mist 

During the month of February the Oouiioil have decided to 
increase his salary to ^10.00 a month, provided that he devotes 
the* whole «f his time solely for the benefit of the institute: 
heretofore the Taxidermist had been allowed the privilege of 
undertaking outside work. 
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The Treasurer has to regret that he has been unable to pay 
interest on tlie money borrowed from the Committee of' the 
Recreation Fund in 1875, but it is hoped the funds will admit 
of interest being paid at the end of the present yeai\ 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. S. SOUTHEY, 

Hon. Treasurer, C. B. of R. A. S. 


Shanghai, 31st January, 1883. 
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SHANGHAI MUSEUM. 
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Audited and found correct^ T, S. SOUTHEY, 

Joseph Haas. Hon, Treasurer, 

AlFHED B. STEIPElIfG. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 

Corrected up to 81 st December, iSSS. 

^ — 

HONORARY. 


His Majesty Leopox.d IL^ King of tlie Belgians. 

Alcoek, Sir Rutherford, k.c.b., London. 

Hart, Sir Robert, ic.c.M.a., Peldng. 

Logge, Rev. J., d.i)., Oxford. 

Modimrst, Sir Walter H., k.c.b,, London. 

Parkes, Sir Harry S., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Peking. 

Prejevalsky, Col. N., St. Petersburg. 

Riclithofen, Baron Ferdinand von, Leipzig. 

Seward, The Hon. George F., U.S. 

Shad well, Admiral Sir Charles F. A., Melksham, Wilts. 
Wade, Sir Thomas F., k.g.b,, London. 

Williams, Rev. S. Wells, L.L.D.3 New Plaven, U.S. 

Wylie, Alex., Esq., London. 

Yale, Col. H., o.b., London. 
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CORRESPONDING. 


Bastian, Prof. Dr. A., Berlin. 

Bretschueider, E.^ Esq,^ m.d., St. Petersburg. 
Cox, Rev. Joslah. 

Delaplace, Mgr. L. G., Peking. 

Edkiris, Rev, j., d.d,, Peking. 

Fritsclie, PL, Esq,, ph. b,, St. Petersburg, 
Fryer, John, Esq., Shanghai. 

Giles, tierbert A., Esq. 

Gordon, Col. C. G., o.b. 

Hance, tl, F., Esq., ph. d., Whampoa. 
Happer, Rev. A. P., b.d., Canton. 

Hepburn, J. C.. Esq., m.d., Yokohama. 

John, Rev. Griffith, Hankow. 

Keischke, Dr. Ito, Tokio. 

Kreituer, Lieut. G., Chevalier de. 

Lindau, wirkl. Leg.-Rath Dr. R., Berlin, 
Lockhart, W., Esq., m,d., London. 
Macgowan, D. J., Esq., M.D., Wenchow. 
Martin, Rev. W. A. P., b.d,, ll.b., Peking. 
McCarfee, D. B., Esq,, m,!).. New York. 
McClatcliie, Rev., Thos., m.a., London. 
Moule, Right Rev. G, B,, d.d., Hangchow. 
Muirhead, Rev. W., Shanghai. 

Rondot, Natalis, Esq., Lyons, 

Scliereschewsky, Right Rev. S. I. J., n.n. 
Szechenyi, Count Bela, Zinkendorf, Hungary, 
Williamson, Rev. A., 
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MEMBERS. 


Aclipson, James, Esq. Dowclall, H., Esq. 

A^ar, Luis d’, Esq. ^ Drew, E. B., Esq. 

Alford, R. G., Esq. 

Allen, E. L. B., Esq. Eitel, E. J., ph. d. 

Allen, H. J., Esq. 

Amelunxen, E. A. von, Esq. Faraoro, E., Esq. 

Anderson, G. 0., Esq, Faiivel, A. A., Esq. 

"^Andersen, N. P., Esq. Ferpison. His Ex., J. H. 
^Artioux. Count G. d’ Fero:nsson, T. T., Esq. 

Ayrton, W. S., Esq. Lisher, H. X, Esq. 

Forbes, F. B., Esq. 

Baber, E. 0., Esq. Frater, Alex., Esq. 

Baesler, Jos., Esq. 

^Ball, J. Dyer, Esq. Gardner. C. T,, Esq. 

Bamford, Rev. A. J. Gil de IJribarri, Ramiro, Esq, 

*Birt, Win., Esq, Giqiiel, P,, Esq. 

*Breclon, M. Boyd, Esq. f Glover, G. B., Esq, 

Bristow, H. B., Esq. Goldsmith, B., Esq. 

Erosche, H., Esq. Grant, P. V., Esq,, 

Brown, J. McLeavj, Esq. Gubbay. R. A., Esq. 

Bryner. J., Esq. ® ^ 

Bushell, S, W., Esq., M.n. 

Biitc'ber, Very Rev. C.H.^n.n. Haas, J., Esq. 

Buttles, Prof. E. K, Hague, E, P., Esq. 

Ilaiibury, T,, Esq. 

Callado, His Ex., E. Henderson, Ed., Esq., m.b. 

Coignet, F., Esq. Henderson, J., Esq, 

Cooper, W. M., Esq, Henry, A., Esq , m d. 

Cooverjee, P., Esq. Hippisley, A. E , Esq. 

Cordes, August 0., Esq, Hirtli, Esq., ph. n, 

Couglitrie, J. B., Esq. Hjousbery, E,, E.sq. 

Hobson, H. E., Esq, 

Deighton-Bray slier, 0., Esq. * Hoetink, B., Esq. 

Dennys. H. L., Esq. Holt, Rev. W. S. 

*Dmitrevsky, P. A., Esq. Hosie, Alex., Esq., M.A. 

Dodd, J., JEsq., How, A. J,, Esq. 

* Elected since issue of last list of members (April, 18821. 
t Life Member. 
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Hiibbe^ P. G._, Esq. 

Imbault-Huart, 0., Esq. 

Jamieson, G., Esq. 

Jansen, D. C., Esq. 

Johnson, F. B., Esq. 
Johnston, J., Esq., m.d. 

Kingsmill, T, W., Esq. 
Kleinwachter, F., Esq. 

Klein wachter, G. H. J._, Esq. 
Kopsch, H., Esq. 

Krauss, A., Esq. 

Krey, W., Esq. 

Little, A, J., Esq. 

Little, L. S., Esq., m.d. 

Low^ E. G., Esq. 

Macintyre, Rev. John. 
Maignan, H., Esq. 

Mann, James, Esq., M.n. 

* Mertz, C., Esq., Ph. d. 
Mollendorff, O. F. von. Esq., 

PH. n. 

Mollendorff, P, G. von, Esq. 
Morrison, G. J., Esq. 

* Nye, Gideon, Esq. 

Owen, Rev. G. S. 

Parker, E. PI., Esq. 

* Patersson, J. W., Esq.- 
^ Perry, W. W., Esq. 
Pichon, L., Esq., m . i >. 
Pitman, J., Esq. 

Plancy, V. Collin de. Esq. 

* Poll, G. D., Esq. 

Pollock, John, Esq., M.D. 


Reinsdorf, F., Esq. 

Rhein, J., Esq. 

Rivington, Charles, Esq. 
Robinson, E., Esq. 

Rocher, E., Esq. 

Ruegg, E., Esq., L.L.r>. 
Russell, The Hon. James. 

Sampson, T., Esq. 

Samson, J., Esq, 

Saunders, W., Esq. 

Scherzer, F., Esq. 

Schmidt, C., Esq. 

Schultz, Capt. C. A. 

Schulze, F. W"., Esq. 
Seckendorff, Baron Edm, voti. 
Shinagawa, E., Esq. 

Slevogt, M., Esq. 

Smith, The Hon. Cecil 0. 
Southey, T. S., Esq. 

Starkey, Reg. D., Esq. 

Stent, G. C., Esq. 

Streich, K. L, Esq. 

Stripling, A. B., Esq. 
Sutherland, H., Esq. 

Tanner, P., Esq. 

Tata, D. B., Esq. 

Toda, E., Esq. 

Vissifere, A., Esq. 

Washbrook, W. A., Esq. 
Watters, T., Esq. 

Wetmore, W. S., Esq. 

White, F. W., Esq. 

Wicking, H., Esq. 

Wilcox, R. C., Esq. 

Wilson, J. H., Esq. 

Wood, A. G.,Esq.- , ■ 


Reid, David, Esq. 


Youd, F., Esq. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL, 

Corrected up to 8ist December^ i883. 


} 


Vice-Presidents. 


E. B. Dsew, Esq., President. 

Jos. Haas, Esq., 

F. ITikth, Esq., Ph. d. 

T. S. SouTHET, Esq., Hon. See. & Treasurer. 

E. Robinson, Esq., Hon. Libraiian. 

J. H. Wilson, Esq., Hon. Curator of Museum. 

G. James Moreison, Esq. 


Thos. W. Kinosmill, Esq. 
M. Slevogt, Esq., 

C. Deighton Bkax&heb, Esq. 


J 


Councillors^ 



REVISED RULES 


OP THE 

CHINA BRANCH 

OP THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Instituted 24ih September, i857. 


Passed at a General Meeting held on the 7th November, ^1882, 


l.-NAME AND OBJECTS. 

. 1. The Name of the Society shall he ‘^The Ohiita BiiAUfOH 
OF THE Royal Asiatic Society/’ instead of^ as formerly. 
The Nokth-China Bhakch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

2. The objects of the Society shall be — 

The investigation of subjects connected with China and 
the neighbouring countries. 

The holding of Meetings at which papers relating to 
such subjects shall be read and discussed. 

The issuing of a Journal and other publications. 

The maintenance of a Library and Museum. 

Il.-MEMBERSHIP. 

3. The Society shall consist of “ Members,” Correspond- 
INC Members,” and Honorary Members.” 

4. Each Candidate for election as a Member must be 
proposed and seconded by two Members of the Society, and his’ 
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name together '9?ith those of his proposer and seconder must 
be sent to the Secretary who will sxibmit the proposal to the 
Council at their next Meeting. The Council shall decide 
upon the admission or rejection of Candidates, and the names 
of those elected shall be announced at the General Meetino 
next ensuing. 

5. Honorary Members and CoRRESPONUiNa Members 
must be proposed by the Council at a General Meeting-, and 
elected at the General Meeting- next ensuing. 

6. The Secretary shall send to each newly elected Member 
of the Society (of any class) a Cortificato of Membership 
together with a copy of the Rules of the Society and a List 
of Members. 

7. The Subscriptions to the Society shall be as follows — 

Members, resident in Shanghai ^'10 per annum. 

„ non-resident „ $5 „ „ 

Any of the above subscriptions may be compounded for by 
one payment of $60. 

Honorary Members and Correspondinu Members pay 
no subscription. 

8. The first annual payment of Members elected in N'o- 
vember and December shall be considered to extend to the 
second 31st of December following their election. 

9. Resident Members, on leaving Shanghai, may have 
their names transferred to the class of non-residents; but any 
Member who remains in Shanghai for six months during any 
year shall pay his subscription as a resident Member. 

10. All subscriptions shall he payable in advance, and any 
Member whose subscription for any year is unpaid on the 30th 
of June ot the following year shall be considered to have 
resigned his membership; but this rule may be suspended in 
any particular case by a vote of the Council. 
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11, Members desiring to withdraw from the Society shall 
continue to he liable for any sums due by them to the Society 
including their annual subscription for the year in which they 
signify their intention to withdraw, 

111 -OFFICERS. 

12. The Officers of the Society shall he — 

A President, 

A Senior and a Junior Vice-President, 

An Honorary Secretary, 

An Honorary Treasurer, 

An Honorary Librarian, 

An Honorary Curator, 

but any one Officer may perform the duties attaching to two 
offices. 


IV-COUNCIL. 

13. The Council shall consist of the Officers of the Society 
for the current year, and four Members of OounciL 

14. The Officers and Members of Council for the current 
year shall be elected at the Annual Meeting and shall hold 
office until the next Annual Meeting; but vacancies among 
the officers or Members of Council occurring during the year 
shall be filled up by a vote of the remaining Officers and Mem- 
bers of Council, provided that in case of the death of the Pre- 
sident his functions shall be discharged by the Senior Vice- 
President until the next Annual Meeting, or in case of the 
President’s absence until his return. 

15. The Duties of the Council shall be — 

T o administer the affairs, property, and trusts of the 
Society. 

To decide upon the admission of Candidates & ‘‘^Mem- 
bers.” 
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To propose Honobakt Members and Oorresponbino- 
Members for election* 

To decide upon the eligiWlity of papers to be read 
before the General Meetings. 

To select papers for publication in the Journal and to 
supervise the printing and distribution thereof. 

To select and purchase books, specimens, &c., for the 
Library and Museum. 

To accept or decline donations or gifts on behalf of the 
Society. 

To present to the Society at the expiration of their 
term of office Reports of the proceedings and con- 
dition of the various departments, and of the So- 
ciety generally. 

And generally, to do such things as may be I’cquired for the 
■welfare and proper management of the Society, and to make 
and enforce such bye-laws as may be necessary for carrying 
out the above requirements. 

16. The Council shall meet for the transaction of busi- 
ness once a month, or oftener, if necessary, and at all such 
Meetings five shall bo a quorum. In case of an equality 
of votes on any question the Chairman of the Meeting shall 
have a second or casting vote. 

17. The Hon. Treasurer may pay the monthly Museum 
account, which must be signed by the Hon. Curatox', and he 
may on his own authority pay any incidental expenses not 
exceeding fifty dollars between any two Council Meetings, 
reporting the same to the Council at their next Meeting. 

18. As early as possible in each year, and in any case 
before the 31st January, the Hon. Treasurer shall prepare and 
submit to yie Council statements of the Receipts and Dis- 
bursements of the Society for the preceeding year, ending 
on the 3 1 st December, and in such statements the receipts and 
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disbursements on account of the Museum shall he kept distinct 
from the other receipts and disbursements. 

V-MEETINGS. 

19. The Annual Meeting shall be held as early in each 
year as practicable, and in any case not later than the 15th 
F ebruary. At this Meeting the outgoing Council shall present 
to the Society the Report and financial statements of the Hon, 
Treasurer, and the Reports of the various departments prepared 
by the Officers having control of them; and the officers and 
Members of Council for the ensuing year shall be elected. 

20. General Meetings shall be held, when practicable, 
once a month , or oftener, if expedient, for the transaction of 
business, the reading and discussing of papers approved by the 
Council, and conversation on topics connected with the general 
objects of the Society. Whenever practicable, notice of the 
subjects intended to be introduced for discussion by any 
Member of the Society shall be handed to the Secretary before 
the Meeting. 

21. At all Meetings of the Society the Chairman shall 
be entitled to a second or casting vote. 

22. Visitors may be « admitted to the Meetings of the 
Society, but no visitor shall be allowed to address the Meeting, 
except by invitation of the Chairman, 

Vl-PUBLICATIONS. 

23. A Journal shall be published, when practicable, 
every year under the supervision of the Council. It shall 
comprise a selection of the papers read before the Society, the 
Reports of the Council, of the Hon. Treasurer ^ancl other 
Officers of the Society, and such other original matteV as the 
Council shall deem expedient to publish. 
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24. Every Member wlio lias paid his subscription for 
the current year, and every Honorary Member and Cor- 
RESPONUiNO Member shall be entitled to a copy of the Journal 
for the year, deliverable at the place of issue, and to a copy of 
other publications directed for distribution, 

25. The Council shall have power to present copies of 
the Journal and of other publications to other Societies and 
to distinguished individuals, and the remaining copies shall be 
sold at such prices as the Council may from time to time direct. 

26. Twenty copies of each paper published in the 
Journal shall be placed at the disposal of the Author, and the 
Council shall have power to sanction the jmblication in a 
separate form of papers or documents laid before the Society. 

27. All papers accepted by the Society shall become the 
property of the Society, unless the Council allow the right of 
property to be specially reserved by the contributors. 

VII -AMENDMENTS. 

28. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in 
writing to the Council who shall, after notice given, lay them 
before a General Meeting of the Society. A Committee of 
resident Members shall thereupon bp appointed in conjunction 
with the Council to report on the proposed Amendments to 
the General Meeting next ensuing, when a decision may be 
taken. 



CHiisr^ bra.:n'cb[ of the 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

(Founded 4857.) 


I. — EuLES/or the issue of Boohs from the Library. 

II. — List oe Additions to the Library for the six 

months ending 80th June, 1884. 

III. — List oe Societies, Public Institutions, etc. 

exchanging Publicaiions with the Society. 
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RULES 


for the issue of Books fro7n the Library 


Eitle I. — The Library is open daily from 0 to 11 a.m. and from 
4 to 7.80 pan., Sundays arid holidays excepted. 

Etjle II.^ — The circulation of the books is under the control of 
the Committee of the Shan{>’hrii Library. 

Eule III, — Books are issued by the Librarian of the Shanghai 
Library only. Members are not allowed to pass them from 
one to another, nor to lend them to nou-inem])ers, 

Eule IV. — Members are not to have more than three, works at a 
time, nor keep any books longer than 21 days. 

Exile V. — Works of reference and certain rare and valuable 
books are not to be taken out of the Library Building, 
nor are Scientific Journals and Periodicals circulated until 
the volumes are completed and bound. 

Exile VI. — When the time allowed for the perusal of a work 
has expired, it must be returned to the Library within 24 
hours after the receipt of a notice that it is required at the 
Library, or a fine of half a dollar per day will be exacted, 
Eule VII, — Members are responsible for the careful preservation 
and safe return of all hooks issued to them, and they will 
be required to make good any loss or damage in these 
respects. 

Lil^rary is in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Gale, Librarians to the 
bhangnai ♦^Library, Upper Yuen-ming-yuen Koad, No. 1. Periodicals and 
mw books received by tiie Society ai-o exhibited in the Reading Room of the 
Shanghai Library. 



Rule VTII. — If a work or any portion of it should he lost or 
damaged, defaced by writing or otherwise injured, the 
member to whom it was issued will be responsible for its 
whole cost whatever that may be. 

Rule IX. — The infraction of any of these rules will be followed 
by the withdrawal from a member of his privilege of taking 
books out of the Library, and the payment of all penalties 
or other amounts due will be enforced in any way that 
may be thought fit. 

Rule X. — The Council of the North-China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society may at any time call in all books and may 
cease to issue them for such periods as the interests of the 
Society may require. 

For the purposes of rules IV and VI, each volume of the 
Transactions of any Learned Society or similar publication shall 
bo counted as one work, but under rule VIII a member may be 
calhd upon to replace a whole series unless the volumes can he 
obtained separately. 


List of Worh added to the Library of the North- China 
Branch of the Loyal Asiatic Society, during 
the six months ending 30th June, i88i. 


I. Transactions of Learned Societies and Periodical Publications. 

839. — Statistical Society (London). 

Journal, 8vo, Vol. XLII., 1879. 

840. — Royal GEOGRApnicAL Society (London). 

Proceedings, 8yo. Vol. XXL, 1876-77. 
do. New Series, Vol. I., 1879. 

846. — Sooi:^TE de Geographie (Paris). 

Bulletin, Syo. VI. Series, Vol. XIX., 1880, 
do. do. Vol. XX., „ 

051 —Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellsciiaft (Leipzig), 
ZeiLschrift, 8vo. Vol. XXXIIL, 1879. 

852. — Verein pur Erdkunde zu Dresden. 

Jahresberichte, 8vo. Vols. XVI-XVIL, 1878-80. 

870,— K. Preussisohe Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Monatsbericlite, 8vo. 1874. 
do. do. 1880, 

873, — Oeientalisches Museum (Vienna), 

OesterreicMsche Monatsschriffc t'iir den Orient, 4to. Vol. V., 1879. 

879. — R. Accademia dei Lincei (Rome), 

Atti, Serie III., Transunti, 4to, Vol. IV., 1879-80. 

879a. — Justus Perthes^ Geographische Anstalt (Gotha). 

Dr. A. Petermann’s^Mittheilungcn, 4to. Vol. XXVI., 1880, 

879b. — Prankfurter Verein pur Geographie und Statistik, 
Jaliresbericht, 8yo. Vols. XXXVII-XLV, 1872-80. 

8700. — Verein ptIr Erdkunde zu Metz. 

Jabresberichfc, 8yo, Vols. I-II., 1878-79. 

880. — American Oriental Society (New Haven), 

Journal, 8vo. Vol. X,, 1880, 



8 OS.—Noxith-China Branch or the Royal Asiatic Society (Shanghai) 
Journal, 8vo. New Series, Vol. XIV., 1879. 

A Catalogue of the Librai'y of the North-China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, (including the Library of Alex. Wylie, 
Esq.), systematically classed. By Henri Cordier. Shanghai, 
1872, 8vo. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the North-China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, (including the Library of Alex. Wylie, 
Esq.), systematically classed. Shanghai, 1881, 8vo, 

g99 ^ — Asiatic Society op Japan (Yokohama). 

Transactions, 8vo. Vol. VIII., 1879-80. 

909^ — The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal. 

Shanghai, 8vo. Vols. VII-XI., 1876-80. 

914. — Statistical Department, Imp. Maritime Customs (Shanghai). 

Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for the year 1880 : Part II. 
Statistics of the Trade at each Port. Shanghai : 1881, 4to. 

918. — Statistical Department, Imp. Maritime Customs (Shanghai). 

Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for the year 1880: Part 1. 
Abstract of Trade and Customs Revenue Statistics. Shanghai: 
1881, 4to. 

920a. — The China Reyiew: or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. 
Hongkong, 8vo. Vols. IV-VIIL, 1876-80. 

920b. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1878. Reprinted from the 
“North-China Herald.^^ Shanghai: 1879, 8vo, 

920o. — The Far East. A monthly Journal, illustrated with Photographs. 

Edited by J. R. Black. New Series, Vols. I-II., 1776-77, bound 
ini. Shanghai: 4to. (Without the Photographs), 

Note .^ — Periodical Publications are announced in the List of Accessions as soon 
as a volume is completed, 

II. Miscdlaneous Works, 

19 ^., — The Religions of China. Confucianism and Taoism described and 
compared with Christianity, by J ames Leggb. London : Hodder, 
1880, 8vo. 

By the Author. 

43a. — T he works of Confucius: Containing the original text with a trans-^ 
lation, Vol. I., to which is prefixed a dissertation on the Chinese 
language and character, by J. IVIarsuman, Serampore:^ Lfission 
Press, 1809, 4to, I Vol. (the only one published) bdlmd^in 2. 

By D. C. Jansen, Esq. 



70A.~I)ie BcYolkcrnTif!: cler Ercle. Jahrlicto 'O’beraiclit iiher nene Arealbe- 
rechnungen, Gebietsveriinderuiigcn, Zabliingeii nnd Sell atznn gen 
der Bevulkermig auf der gesammten Erdoberfliiclie. Heraiisge- 
geben von E. Beiim und H. Wagner. Vol. VI. Gotha: Perthes, 
1&80, 4to. 

By the Publisher. 

128, — Beport of the Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, 
showing the progress of the work for the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1877. Washington: 1880, 4to. 

By the U. S. Coast Survey Office. 

139.— Anales del Ministerio de Pomento de la Ecpublica Mexicana. Tomo 
III. Mexico: 1880, 8vo. 

By the Ministerio de Pornento. 

204a. — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. By Johk Shakespear. 
London: Cox, 4to. (No title page). 

By D. C. Jansen, Esq. 

236a, — An Index to Ur. Williams^ “ Syllabic Uictionaiy of the Chinese 
Language.” Arranged according to Sir Thomas Wade’s Systam 
of Orthography. By James Acheson. Hongkong and Shanghai; 
Kelly & Walsh, 1879, 8vo, 

By the Author. 

242a. — Ueutsch-Chinesisches Conversation sbuch nach Joseph Edkins’ ‘*Pro- 
gressive Lessons in the Chinese spoken language,” iibersetzt, 
erliiutert und theilweise umgearheitet yon Joseph Haas. Shang- 
hai; Mission Press, 1870, 8vo. 

By the Author. 

287a. — The Piragana, or Japanese Bunning-hand Writing. ABeviowof 
its most usual forms with addition of the Chinese Characters from 
which they are derived. By J. Hopemann. 2nd Ed, Leyden: 
Sythoff, 1861 (1 Sheet). 

By Joseph Haas, Esq. 

31 9 A, — Die Verwandlungcn dcs Abu Seid von Serug oder die Makamen des 
Hariri von Prieidrich BiiCKERX. 6. Aufl. Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1878, 121110. 

Presented. 

474a, — Pr. Schmidt’s, P. v. Glehn’s und A. U. Brtlrin’s Beisen im 
Gebiete dcs Anmrstromes und auf der Insel Sachalin (Beitriige 
zur Keimtniss des russischeii Belches, Vol. XXV). St. Petersburg: 

" P868, 8vo. 


By Thomas Haubury, Esq. 



599a. — R eport on the Irrawaddy River, by R. Gokdon. Rangoon: 1879-80, 
fcp. 3 vols. bd. in 1. With an Atlas of 31 Plates. 

By the Pahlic Works Dept., Br. Burma. 

74:1a. — A Retrospect of Political and Commercial Affairs in China during 
the five years 1873 to 1877. Edited by R. S. Gundrt. Shang- 
hai: R.-C. Herald Office, 1878. Svo, 

Presented. 

741b. — China. Ergehnisse eigen er Reisen und daranf gegriindeter Studicn 
von Ferdinakd Prbiherrn yon Richthofen. Erster Band. 
Einleitcnder Theil, Berlin: Reimer, 1877, 4to, 

By the Author, 

764a. — T he Treaty Illegality of the Transit Dues and Leldng Taxes actually 
levied by the Chinese Government. By Thomas T. Eergusson. 
Shanghai: H.-C. Herald Ofiice, 1876, 8yo. 

Presented. 

764b. — ^The Great Eamine: Report of the China Eamine Relief Committee. 
Shanghai: 1879, 8vo. 

Presented. 

764o, — Treaties between the United States of America and China, Japan, 
Lewchew and Siam, Acts of Congress, and the Attoxney-GeneraPs 
opinion, with the decrees and regulations issued for the guidance 
of U. S. Consular Courts in China. Published hy Authority. 
Hongkong: 1862, Svo. 

Presented. 

812a. — The Tagores of Calcutta. Reprinted from the Indian Mirror.” 
Calcutta: 1880, Svo. 

By Dr. S, M. Tagore. 

832, — A General Catalogue of Books, arranged in classes, offered for sale hy 
Bernard Quaritch. London: 1868, Svo. 

By E. Toda, Esq. 

836a. — ^Bibliotheca Orientalis or a complete list of Books, Papers, Serials 
and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Germany 
and Prance, on the History, Languages, Religions, Antiquities 
and Literature of the East. Compiled by Charles Priederici 
Leipzig: Schulze, Svo. 

Vol, I-III, 1876-78 (including also Geography). 

„ IV, 1879. 

Purchased. 

836b. — Vierteljahrs-Catalog aller neuenErscheinungenimPelde der Litera- 
tur in Deutschland. Hach den Wissenschaften geordnet. - Vol. 
XXXV., 1880. Leipzig: Hinrichs, Svo. 

Presented. 



Mming Wo7'‘k8 returned to the Liihrafij after 
completion of Catalogue, 


^40a. — C hinese Dialogues, Questions, and Fainiliiir Sentences, Hterailv 
rendered into English, -with a vitnr to promote Ctmimerciai Inter- 
course, and to assist beginners in the langiuige. liy the late Rkvb. 
Dii. Medhurst. Revised by his son. Shanghai : Lon dun Mission 
Press, 18G3, 8vo. 

240 b.— Ji-Tch’ang-ICeou-T^eou-Hoa. Dialogues Cluiiois a Pusage do PE- 
cole spcciale dcs Langnes orientales vivantes publics avec une 
traduction et un vocabuiaire chinoi3-fran(;ais de tons les mots par 
M. Stanislas Julien. L Partie: Texte chinois. Paris; Duprat, 
1863, 8vo. 

39 9 A.— Souvenirs d^uu Voyage dans la Tartaric et le Thibet pendant les 
annees 1844, 1845 et 1846 par M. Hue, Ancieii l^Iissionaire Apos- 
tolique. 3. Ed., 2 vols., 12nio. IVis: Gaumo, 1857. 

420a. — An authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Groat 

Britain to the Emperor of China j together with a Relation 

of the Voyage undertaken on the occasion taken chiefly from 

the Papers of ..the Earl of Macartney Sir Erasmus Gower 

by Sir George Staunton, Bart. Loudon: G. Kicol, 1797, 

2 vols., 4to. With Polio Atlas. 

683a. — Hedendaegsehe Historic, of Tegenwoordige Stact van alle volkoru: 

erst in ’t Eiigclsch beschreven door Th. Salmon; Ku 

vertaolt on merkelyk venueerdort door M. van Goch, M. D. 
I. Deel. (China, Japan, etc.) Amsterdam; Tirion, 1729, 8vo. 

716a. — Reports on Amoy and the Island of Pormosa, by C. W. Le Genure. 
Washington: 1871, 8vo. 

740a. — Illustrations of China and its People. A Series of 200 Photographs, 
with letterpress descriptive of the places and people represented. 
By J. Thomson. London; Sampson Low, 1873-74, 4 vols., roy. 
folio. 


Rote. — In the new Edition of the Catalogue (published 1881 J two numbers are 
prefixed to each volume^ but, in procuring works from the Lihiaiy, members 
are requested to use the outside-numbers only, which will be found to 
run through from iVb. 1 to Ao, 991. 

In PREPARATION; — A Catalogue of the Museum Library of the North- China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (comprising the works on Natural 
History). 

Shanghai, Ist July, 1881. 

' M. SLEVOGT, 

lion. Librarian, 

North-Chim Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 



Lkt of Societies, Public Institutions, etc. exchanging 
Publications with the Society. 

♦ 

ASIA. 

Baxavia. Batavmascli Gcnootscliap Tan Kunsten en Wetenscliappen. 
Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

Hongkong. China Beview. 

Shanghai. Statistical Department, Imperial Maritime Customs. 

Observatoire Magnetiqne et Meteorologique de Zi-Ka-Wei, 
Chinese Kecorder and Missionary Journal. 

SiNGAPOKB. Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Deutsche Gesellschaft f. Natur — und Vblkerkunde Ostasiensi 

EUROPE. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Edinburgh. Royal Society. 

London. Geological Society. 

London and China Express. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Royal Geographical Society. 

Royal Society of Great Britain, and Ireland. 

Statistical Society. 

Triibner^s American), European, and Oriental Record. 

Zoological Society. 

Germany and Austria. 

Berlin. K. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde. 

Dresden. Ycrein fiir Erdkunde. 

Gotha. Justus Perthes’ Geographische Anstalt. 

Halle. Verein fiir Erdkunde. 

Konigsberg. K. Physikalisch-CEkonomische Gesellschaft. 

Leipzig. Deutsche Morgenliindische Gesellschaft. 

Literaturblatt fiir Orientalische Philologie. 

Munich, K. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Vienna. Deutsche Rundschau f. Geographie und Statistik. 

K. K. Geographische Gesellschaft. 

K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt. ^ ' 

K. K. Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft, 

Orientalisches Museum. 



France^ 


Pabis. BeYue Critique cVHistoire et de Litterature , 

Societc Asiatique. 

Socictc d'Acclimatation. 

Soeidte de Geograpliie. 

Italy, 

Pr-OBENCE. E. Istituto di Studi Superiori (Accademia Oriental e). 

Eome. E. Accademia dci Lincci. 

Ttjbin. Cosmos. 

Netherlands, 

S’ Gbaveniiage. K, Instituut voor de Taal— , Laud—, en Volkenkurule 
van Kcdcrlandscli ludici. 

Fussta, 

St. Petbbsbttbg. Imperatorskoye Eousskoye Glieograplutclicskoye 
ObstcliestYO. 

AMEEICA. 

Cambbidge. Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 
Mexico. Ministerio de Pomeuto. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society. 

Philadelphia. American Philosophical Society. 

Salem. Essex Institute. 

Washington. Smithsonian Institution. 

United States Coast Survey. 

United States Department of Agriculture. 

United States Geogr. Survey W. of the 100th Meridian. 
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REPORT 

OF THE 

COUNCIL OU THE CHINA BEANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

Fob the Yeab 1883* 


At tlie Annual Meeting held on the 27th February 1883, 
the followino; i»’entlemen were elected Office Bearers for the 

o o 

year:— 


E. B. Drew, Esq., President. 

Jos. Haas, Esq., \ Yiee- Presidents 

P. Hirth, Esq., Ph. D. j 

T. S. Southey, Esq,., Jlon. Sec, and Treasurer. 

E. Robinso^I, Esq., How. Librarian. 

H. L. Smith, Esq., m.d., Hon. Curator of Museum. 
G. James Mobbison, Esq., 

Tho. W, Eingsmill, Esq., 

M. Slevoot, Esq., 

G. Deiqhton-Braysher, Esq., 


Councillors, 


During the month of November, Dr. H. L. Smith resigned 
the curatorship of the Museum, owing to his departure from 
Shanghai; the vacancy was filled by Mr. J, W. Wilson. 

Six general meetings of the Society were held during the 
year, and the following papers were read : — 

1. — 9lli Jci/n/icmy, ‘‘What did the Ancient Chinese know 

about Rome and Greece?” By Dr. J. Edkins. 

2. — 27th Fehruary, “A Corean Manuscript of the^l-7th 

Ceuturv, relating to the manners and customs of that 
Country.” Translated by Monsieur F. Scherzer, 
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3.^ — i7th A'pril^ Researches into the Physical Geop;raph 7 
and Geology of Formosa.” By Mr. G. II. J. Kleiu- 
wachter. 

4c. — 8tli Novemhe/% ^^The Relative Claims of Buddhism and 
Confucianism to be considered tlie Religion of China, 
and the number of Buddhists in the World.” By tlie 
Rev. A. P. Happen, d.b. 

5. — 22nd November^ ‘^Some Notes of a trip to Corea in July 

and August, 1883.” By Mr. G. James Morrison. 

6. — Soxl Dmmher, Notes on a recent journey to Szochuen, 

and 011 the leading geological features of the Yangtse 
Valley.” By Mr. A. J. Little. 

One corresponding member, and nine ordinary members 
were elected during the year; six members resigned. 

There were on the list of the Society on the 31st December 
1883, 14 honorary, 27 corresponding, and 138 ordinaiy 
inembers. 

The Council regret having to record the death of two mem- 
bers, viz; Mr. A. Sim who died at Shanghai on the IStli 
January, and Mr. E. P. Hague who died at Cannes on the 
8th December. 

It is worthy of note that the meetings of 1883 were better 
attended, and greater interest evinced in the papers that wore 
read than has been the case for some time past. 

Of the three volumes to be re-printed, one is completed and 
will be sent out to subscribers and excliangos immediately. 
The re-printing of the remaining two volume& has not yet 
been commenced, as the jirinters wm’e fully occuipied with the 
Journal for 1883, but the Council are now endeavourino* to 
make such arrangements as. will enable them to complete at 
an early date the re-publication of the two volumes out of pi-iiit, 
without interference with the iniblieutioii of the annual vol- 
inuGS^ The Council have to apologise for the late appearance 
of the Report for 1882, whicli is now ready for distribution 
The first part of the Journal for 1883 is nearly completed ami 
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iii 


tlae Council are glad to report that they have sufficient papers 
in hand to commence at once with the printing of the JournaL 
Subjoined are the Treasurer’s, and the Librarian’s Reports.^ 

1. — A Report by the Curator, prepared in September 1884, will also be 
found subjoined to the reports named above . — JSditorial Committee. 
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®raHitrcr'fj gfprt 

To file President and Comml of the 

China Bkanch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Gentlemen, 

I liavo inucli j'Toasure in renderinp; an aeconnt of tlio finan- 
cial condition of the Society for tlie year 1883 now ended. 

F I'om the enclosed “Statement of l{ecei{)ts and Kxjtonditnre,” 
it will be seen that on the 1st January 1883, the Society was 
credited with the sum of $120.66, and that during tho year 
the receipts amounted to ,$1861.29, and were derived from the 
usual annual subscrijdions, sale of Journals, rent from the 
Shrinohai Library, etc. Tlio ox[)enditure amounted to $726.52 ; 
and the balance added to the amount brought over from hist 
account leaves the sum of ,$'258.43 in favor of tho Society on 
the 3 1st December 1883. 

I may mention that under the heading “Expenditure” the 
sum of $94.70, paid to Messrs. Noronha & Sons for printing, 
stood over fi’om last year’s account, and that $96.41 have been 
paid out in repairs to the premises. 

The cost of re-printing Journal Vol, V., of 1868, which 
amounted to $379.60 is a large item in the expenditure, but 
a portion of this sum will be refunded later on or a.s soon as 
the lion. Librarian has collected the subscriptions for re-jirint- 
ing those journals now out of print. 

With regard to the Museum, the accounts will show that 
the sum of $106.62 stands to its credit on the Slst December 
1883. I regret that the funds have admitted of only one 
year’s interest on tlio loan borrowed from tlio Recreation 
Fund being paid, as the interest to date is still three years in 
arrears. 

I am, Gentlemen, Your obedient servant, 

• g , . T. S. SOUTHEY, 

Eon. Sec. §• Treasurer, C. B. of the B. A. S, 

Shanghai, Slst Januaiy 1884. 
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To the PreBulent and Council of the 

China Bbanoh of the Rotal Asiatic Societt, 
Gentlemen, 

There has been little to call for remark in the position of 
the Library during the year 1883. I regret that I have not 
found it possible to continue the work of indexing, ably begun 
by my predecessor Mr. Mux Slevogt 

During 1883 the following Societies hare entered into 
correspondence with this one on the terms of interchange of ., 
publications: — 

1. — The Ornithologischer Vereiii in Wien.” Address: 

Gustavus von Hayek, M. A., Fh. D., 1st Secretary 
Vienna, Marokkanergasse, 3. 

2. — The ‘‘Societd des Etudes Indo-Cliinoises de Saigon.” 

3. — The Society de Gcographie de Rochefort.” 

The Journal of the Society is printed to the end of 1882, 
being volume XVll; volume XVllI (D83) is half finished, 
and will jirobahly be published before May 1st, while the 
materials for volume XIX (1884) are well in hand. 

Ed, ROFJNSON, 

Hon, Librarian for ISSS. 


Shanghai, March 14th 1884. 
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Curator’s Scpoii/ 

To the Presulent and Council of the 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Gentlemen, 

The liist Report was ptihlivslied in 1882, but I am uiuil>!o i,o 
carry it ou from that date, having only assumed charge of the 
Museum in February last During the inosent year our col- 
lection has not been increased to any great extent, hut we 
have to thank numerous friends for sundry contributions, 
among which may be mentioned as of special interest some 
large snakOvS, including a Cobra irom Wenchow^ presented by 
Count D’Arnoux, and also a small Alligator from Wuliu, now 
alive at the Museum, presented by Mr. B. 0. G. Scott. 

A full account of this interesting reptile, the Ailiaator Si* 
nemisy wdll be found in a former number of this Journal, 
published in 1878, Vol. XIII, p. 1. 

About ’half a dozen new" species of birds have been added, 
and also a specimen of the rare Michie’s Deer (Lopliotragus 
Michianus) from Ningpo. 

The collection of birds, I regret to say, I found in a far* from 
satisfactory condition, many of them being in a hopelessly 
dilapidated state; in this climate skins require constant care 
and attention to jjreserve them from the attacks of insects 
and damp, and wdtliout such care they speedily become ragged 
and unsightly objects of no interest or value. 

Most of the spare skins were in such a state as to be per- 
fectly useless, and it w^as necessary to thnnv them away : but 

1. — This report, it will be observed, was luiulo at a later date tbiui' those 
whifh y»*ec^dcfit in the present volume ; it is published here, however, tcy 
afford readers of the Journal the latest information possible rospoetinj^ the 
condition and noeds of the Mufccnm.-— iCJi/o/ m/ LoinnuUee* 
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arrangenieiits have now been made to keep all such in tightly 
dosed boxes, where they may safely remain any length of 
time, besides which they are all dressed with a special preserv- 
ative which infallibly protects them from the attacks of moths. 

Among the specimens exhibited in the cases a gradual pro- 
cess of renewal is being carried out, and all old and poorly 
mounted skins are being replaced by others as opportunity 
offers; some 70 have thus been changed, and during the com- 
ing winter it is hoped that all the commoner kinds "'may be 
a’cnew-ed. A careful revision of the names has alsobeen made, 
and each specimen labelled. A list is annexed, which though 
subject to modification will I trust be found in the main cor- 
rect ; it is intended to form the basis of a full and dotailed'cata- 
logiie, and in the meantime will serve to point out not only what 
species we possess, but also those whicli we still lack. 

The arrangement of the species is based upon the order fol- 
lowed by tlie Zoological Society of London in its latest 
published catalogue. 

The collection, in which something over three hundred 
species appear, is undoubtedly of much value, -and contauis 
many good specimens; the group of Game Birds is of great 
interest, that of tlie Hei’ons is almost perfect, and the Wild- 
fowl and Birds of Prey are also well represented, — but there is 
a marked lack of warblers and other small birds, which, not 
coming nnder the head of sport, are seldom shot and presented. 

It will be seen that we have already tlio nucleus of what 
miirht become tlie most valuable collection of the birds of this 
country that exists; and it is hoped that members of this 
society may be induced to lend their assistance in rendering 
it as com[)lete as possible. 

Residents at nuiny of the outports have frequent opportu- 
nities of sGciiring local birds wliich never visit the Shanghai 
<Hstrict, and doubtless if this were brought under ^hejr motice 
they would be glad to forward specimens of such for the benefit 
of the Mtisoum. 
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The main difficulty of course lies in having the specimens 
sufficiently well skinned to be of any use for mounting; many 
skins have been received in a state which renders thorn per- 
fectly useless, owing to the flesh not having been thoroughly 
removed. 

Chinese taxidermy is of a very primitive nature, but any- 
one who understajids the work himself can readily touch a 
native to skin birds as neatly as possible; in the ease of birds 
sent from ports within a few days of Shanghai during the 
winter it would be unnecessary to have tlie skins removed, so 
long as they were exposed to the air and kept in shade; they 
should be hung up by the legs, and the very simple precaution 
taken of stuffing the month with wool, tow, or something soft, 
to prevent blood soiling the feathers; if possible, a little white 
dust such as powdered chalk or plaster of Paris, should be 
placed in the mouth and nostrils and on any wounds. 

In conclusion I cannot do better than echo the words of a 
former Curator, — ^‘We want everything, Mammals, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fishes, in fact every description of tlie IsTatural 
History of this country.’^ The commonest kinds will be grate- 
fully received, and it should be remembered that no Museum 
should be wdtliout a large supply of dujdicates, and tliat such 
duplicates are always open to inspection by visitors, who wish 
to make use of them for comparison or study. 

F. W. STYAN, F.Z.S., 

Hon. Curator Shanghai Museum, 

Shanghai, 30th September 1884. 
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list of birds 

BEPRESEh^TED IN THE SHANGHAI HUSEUM. 


Order PASSERES- 

Family TURDIDiE, 

Genus Turdus. 

T 7mmeus, Song-Tbruslio 
T. nawnannL Naumann’s-Thrusli. 

T, chry solans, Red-bi’ens ted-TIirusli. 

T Fuscatns, Dusky-'I'brnsh. 

T, Pallidus, Pallid-Thriisii, 

T, Ohscurus, Grej-lieaded-Tbrusli. 

Genus Merula. 

J/. Sinensis, Chinese Biack-hird, 

Genus Oreogincla. 

O, Faria. Mottled Hill-Thrush. 

Genus Moistticola. 
JI. Solitaria, Red-hellied Rock-Thrush. 

Genus Myiophonus. 
II, Cceruleus, Violet Whistling-Thrush. 

Genus Pratincola. 

P, Indiea. Indian Stonechat. 

A chat (species undetermined.) 

Genus CncEHARBORisris. 
€, Leucoceyihala, White-capped Redstart. 

Genus Rutioilla, 

J?. Fuliyinma, Dusky Redstart. 

M, Aurorea. Grey-headed Redstart. 

M, Schisticeps. Blue-headed Redstart. 
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Genus Copsych us. 

C, Sanlmis. Indian Dial-lnrd. 

Genus RHOPOpnrLus. 

J?. Fekinenm. Pekinese Rliopopliilus. 

Genus Acrocepiialus. 

A, OmnUilk. Eastern Reed Wurlvler. 

Genus Cettia. 

C. CaJitwienfi. BtibLling' Warbler. 

Several'^ Warblers species undefeermined. 

Genus Reguloides. 

B, Proreguhis. False King’let. 

Genus Iantiiia. 

I, Gyamirar^ Blue tail. 

Genus Cyanecula. 

C, Blue-* throated Warbler. 

Genus Calliope. 

C* CamUcathensis. Ruby-tliruated Warbler« 

Genus Accentor. 

A, Montanellus, Mountain Accentor. 

Family CINCLIDiE.. 

Genus Cinclus. 

C, Pallasu, Brown Dipper. 

Family PARIDiE. 

Genus Parus. 

P. Minor. Lesser Tit. 

P. Pekmemis. Pekinese Tit. 

Genus Acredula. 

A. Concmna. Red-beaded Tit. 

A.'^Ghucogadaris, Silver-throated Tit, 

Genus Panurus. 

P. Bearded Reed-tit. 

Genus Liothrix. 

L. Jjiiteus* Yellow-bellied Liothrix, 
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Family SITTIDiB. 
Genus SiTTA, 

S, Smensis, Kutbatch. 

Family CBRTHID/E. 

Genus Tichodroma. 
Mtirarm. Wall-creeper. 

Family MOTACILLIDiE. 

Genus Henicurus. 

H. Sinenm, Spotted Forktail. 

Genus Motacilla. 

M. AlhAdes. White Wagtail. 

Jl/. Ocidans, Streak-eyed Wagtail. 

M. Hodgsoni. Hodgsons Wagtail. 

J/. Flam, Yellow Wagtail. 

M, S'ldphurea, Grey and Yellow Wagtail 

Genus Limonibromus. 
i. IndicxiS. Barred Limonidromus. 

Genus Pipastes. 

P. Agilis. Eastern Tree-pipit. 

Genus Coryballa. 

C. Sinensis, Chinese Marsh pipit. 

Family PYONONOTIDiB. 

Genus Pycnonotus. 

P. Sinensis, Chinese Bulbul. 

P. CliTysoTTlioides, Red-vented Bulbul. 

P. JCauthorrlious, Yellow-vented Bulbul. 

P. Joeosm, Red-eared Bulbul. 

Genus Spizixus. 

8, Semitorqnes, Mountain Bulbul. 

Genus Hypsipetes, 

JBL, Amaurotis, Russet-eared Bulbul. 
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Family CRATEROPODID.E. 
Genus Gaiirtjbax. 

G. Penpimlatus, Masked Jay-Thnisli. 

G, PecticoUis. Collared Jay-Thrusk. 

G. Okhienm. Chini^se Jay-Tlirusk. 

{?. 8aymio, White checked Jay-Thrush. 

Genus Pterorhxnus. 

P. DavidL David’s Pterurliinus, 

Genus Pomatorhinus. 

P. Stridulus, Small iiwamei. 

Genus Leucobiopthoh. 

L. Sineyise, Hwamei. 

Genus Paradoxohnis. 

P. Oularis, Black-Throated Paradux-hird. 

P. Guttaiicollis, Spotted-necked Paradox-bird. 

Genus Suthoka. 

S, Wehhicnia, Webb’s Tit-Thrush. 

Family 0RI0LIDJ3. 
Genus Oriolus. 

O, Sinensis, Black-naped Oriole. 

Family DICRURIDiB. 

Genus Buchanga, 

P. Leucogenys, White-cheeked Droiigo. 

Genus Chibia. 

C, Bremrostns, Short-billed Drongo. 

Family LANIDiB. 

Genus Lanius. 

Z. Sehach, Schaeh’s Shrike. 

L, SupercUiosus, Brown Shrike. 

L, Teplironotus, Dingy Shrike, 

L, Ma'mis'ostris, Thick-billed Shrike. 

L, Bucephalus, Bucephalus Shrike, 

L, Sphenocercus, Great Grey Shrike. 
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Family AMPELID.F. 

Genus Ampb;lis^ 

A, Garndiis, Bolierniau Y/axwiug-. 

A. Plicomcopteni. Hed-taiied Waxwing*. 

Family MUSCIOAPID.E. 
Genus Tgi-iitrea. 

T. LiceL Ince’s Paradise l^iy catcher. 

T. Princeps, Purple Paradise Flycatcher. 

Genus Stoparola. 

S. 3 Ielanops» Verditer Flycatcher. 

Genus Cyanoptira. 

(7. Cyanomeloena. White bellied Blue Flycatcher. 

Genus Xantitopygia. 

JT. Tricolor. White-browed Xauthopygia. 

X. Narcmina. Y cllow-browcd Xan tlmpygia. 

Genus Butalis. 

P. Lattrosiris. Broad-billed Flycatcher, 

Family PEBICKOCOTIDCE. 

Genus Pericrocotus. 

P. Previrosfris, Short-hilled Miuivet. 

P. Cinereus. Grey Miuivet. 

Family HIRUKDINID.E. 

Genus Hirunbo. 

IL GiittiiraJk. Eastern House Swallow. 

Genus Chcropis. 

C. Dawicus. Daurian Swallow. 

Genus Chelibojs'. 

C. Lagopoda. House Martin. 

Family NECTARINID/E. 

Genus Zosterops. 

Z. 8im2dex. White-eye, 

Z, Erytliroplenrus. Red-flanked Wliite-eye. 
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Family PLOCEID/E. 
Genus Mitnia. 

M, Acuticavda. Wedge-tailed Nutmeg bird. 

Family PRINGILLID.E. 

Genus Passer. 

P, Montana. Tree Sparrow. 

P. RiUilans. Kiicldy Sparrow. 

Genus Cocothrastes. 

C. Y^dgaris. H a wfi n c li . 

C. Melanunis, Black- tailed Hawfinch, 

O. Personaia. Masked Hawfinch. 

Genus Fringilla. 

P. MontlfringUla. Mountain Finch. 

Genus Chrysomiteis, 

C. Siskin. 

Genus Chlorospiza. 

C. Sinica. Golden-wing. 

Genus Linota. 

L, Caneseens. Mealy Redpoie. 

Genus Carpodacus. 

C. Prythrimis. Scarlet Bullfinch. 

Genus Pyrrhula. 

P. Qrisemn iris. B nil fi n c h . 

Genus Loxia. 

Z. CurmroBtra. Crossbill. 

Genus Emberxza. 
Sp^docffhaJa. Grey-headed Bunting. 
Pudlla. Little Bunting. 

Fiieata. Painted Bunting, 

Cia. Meadow Bunting. 

^Chestnut Bunting. 

JSIegam, Yellow-tbroated Bunting, 
Leucoceplutla. Pine Bun ti ng. 
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JE. TristrainL Tristram’s Bunting. 

JS, Jitistka. Rustic Bunting. 

Genus ExjspizA; 

JE. Avreola. Yellow-Lreasted Bunting, 

JEJ, Hutila. Rufbns Bunting. 

Family STURNIB^. 

Genus Sturnus. 

S. Cinmeeu^, Grey Starling. 

S. Seiiemw, White-headed Starling. 

Gelius Tementchus^ 
y. Sinensis, Chinese Starlet. 

T, J)auricm* Daurian Starlet. 

G^nus AcumoTHEiiESt 
A, Cristatellus, Crested Mynah, 

Genus Gracupica^. 

G, Nigrkollis, Black-necked Grackle. 

Family CORVIDJa; 

Genus Coryus. 

C, Sinensk. Eastern Crow. 

Torqiiatus, White-ringed Crow, 

Genus Fruoilegus. 

P. Pastmator, Eastern Rook. 

Genus Lycos. 

L. Paurk'us. Pied jackdaw. 

L. Pauncm L, Ne(jlectus, A. Plybrid jackdaw* 

Genus Pregilus. 

F, Graculm, Chough* 

Genus Pica. 

P. Media. Eastern Magpie. 

Genus Cyanofoliu^. 

C. Cyanus. Chinese Blue Magpie. ^ ^ J ’ 

Genus Garrulhs, 

Smemk. Chinese Jaj. 
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Genus Ubocissa. 

U. Smensis, Chinese Blue-pie. 

Gemis Dendrocitta. 
jP. Mnensk, Chinese Tree-pie. 

Family ALAUDIDyB. 
Genus Abaujda. 

A. Cantarella. Lesser Skylark. 

Genus Melanocorypha.. 
M. Mongolloa. Mongolian Lark. 

Family PITTIDiE. 
Genus Pitta. 

P, Nympha, Ground-thrush. 

Family CYPSELIDiE. 

Genus Cypselus. 

C. Pekinensk. Pekinese Swift. 

Genus Chastura. 

€, Caudaeuta. Sjune-tailed Swift. 

Family CAPlilMULGIDiB: 

Genus CAPRiMULGua 
€. Jotalia, Nightjar. 

Family PICID^E. 
Genus Pious, 

P. Mandarimis, Great-spotted Woodpecker. 

Genus Yungipicus. 

F, Sdhiilliceps, Spark-headed Woodpecker; 

Genus Gecinuts. 

G, Ouerini. Green Woodpecker. 

<?. Ca7iis, Grey-headed Woodpecker. 

Family ALCEDINID^. 

, - „ ^ Genus Alcedo. 

A. Bengahnsis. Bengalese Kingfisher. 

Genus Haecyok. 

H, Sinyrnemk. White-breasted Kingfisher* 
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JBT. PUeatus, Black-capped King’fisher* 
jff*. Coromanddianus, Euby King'fisber. 

Genus Ceryle, 

€. PiidiB. Black and White Kingfisher. 

€. Luyuhiis. Large spotted King'fislier. 

Family UPUPIDiE, 
Genus Uptjpa, 

U, Epops. Hoopoe. 

Family CORACIDiB. 
Genus Eurystomus. 

E. Orumtalis, Oriental Holler. 

Order COCCYGES, 

Family CUCULIDiE, 

Genus Guculus. 

C, Canorus, Common Cuckoo, 

Genus Sxjrniculus. 

S Dicvurmle^. Dron go-like Cuckoo. 

Genus Coccystes. 

C. Coromandus, Eed-wing*ed crested Cuckoo. 

Genus Centropus. 

C. Sinenm. Crow Pheasant. 

Order STRIGES. 
Family ASIONIDJS. 
Genus Asio. 

A. Otus, Long-eared Owl. 

A. Brachyotus. Short- eared Owl. 

Genus Bubo. 

J5. Mawimm. Great Eagle Owl. 

Genus Scops. 

S, Sunia, Eastern Scops Owl. 

Genus Athene. 

A. Whitelyk Whitely’s Owlet. 
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Gomis Lempigius. 
Z. ^emiiorques. Collared OwL 


Order ACCTPITRES. 

Family FALCONID/E. 
Sub-family PANDIOKIN^^, 
Genus Panbion. 

P. Saliaeim. Osprey. 

Subnfamily CTRCINiEl 

Genus Cxiicus. 

G. Cyanpm. Hen Harrier. 

<7. Spih? 2 otus. Striped Harrier. 

G 3feIanoi(mcm^ Pied Harrier. 

(7, JErvginosMS. Marsh Harrier. 

Sub-family BUTEONINiPv 
Genus Buteo. 

P. Japonimts.. Japanese Buzzard. 

P. HmMamis, Great pale Buzzard. 

A, Buzzard (species undetermined). 

Genus Abohibut^eo. 

A, Siroplik^a. Thibetan liougli-legged Buzzed., 

GeniTS Haeiaetu?. 

S. AlMcUla. Wbite-i^ailed Sea-Eagle. 

H. Leucoryph^s, Pallas’ Sea-Eagle (?) 

Genus Aquila. 

A* ChrysaetuB.. Golden Eagle. 

-4. AIoyilmG. Imperial Eagle. 

A. Ncemoides.. Tawny Eagle. 

A, Clanga^ L^ge spotted Engle. 

. . ^ ^ Sub-family ACCIPITBINi^. 

Gi^nus Accipiteb. 

A. Sparrow Hawk. 
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Genus Micronisus. 

J/. Steve}isomL Stevenson’s Sparrow -Hawk. 

Sub-family FALCONIN/E. 
Genus Falco. 

F, Feregrbius. Peregrine Falcon* 

Genus Hypotriorchis. 

Jl. Siihlmteo. Hobby* 

Jl, JE-'iuloyi. Merlin. 

Genus Erythropus, 

F- Amurenm, Red- footed Falcon. 

Genus Tinnungulus. 
JuponicuB, Japanese Kestrel. 

Sub-family MILVINiE* 
Genus Milvxjs. 

M, Mejanotls. Black-eared Kite. 

Sub-family VHLTURINiE. 
Genus Vultur. 

F*. 3Ionachv.s^ Cinerous Vulture. 

Order STEGANOPODES, 

Family PELICAN IDiB. 

Genus Pelecanxjs. 

P, Mitratus. Crested Pelican. 

P. PIdlippensis* Philippine Pelicnn. 

Family PHALACROCORACID^. 

Genus Phalacrocorax. 

P. Carlo., Cormorant. 

Order HERODIONES. 

Family ARDEIDiE. 

Genus Ardea. 

Cinerea. Common Heron. 

A- Purpurea, Purple Heron. 
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Genns Hehodias. 
Alha. Great white Egret. 

Intermedia, Lesser white Egret. 
Qarzetta, Least white Egret. 

Genns Bubitlcus. 

B, Coromandus. Bulf-backed Heron. 

Genus Butoeides. 
B, Jaranicus, Little Green Heron. 

Genns Arhetta. 

A, Flamcollis, Yellow-necked Heron. 

A. Shiends, Chinese Little Heron. 

A. Ciimammea, Cinnamon Heron. 

A, Eiirythna. Chocolate Heron. 

Genns Ab.deola. 

A, Prasinosceles. Red-necked Heron. 

Genus Nyctiardea. 
jY. M/cticorase, Night Heron. 

Genus Botatjrus. 

B, Stellaris, Bittern. 

Family CICONIDiE. 
Genus Ciconia. 

C, Nigra, Black Stork. 

Genus Tantalus. 

T, Leiicoceplialus, Indian Tantalus, 

Family PLATALEIDiS. 
Genus Platalea. 

jP. Major, Spoonbill. 


Genus Ibis. 


I Nippon, Nippon Ibis.- 
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Order ANSERES. 

Family ANATIDA];. 
Sub-family AKSERINJ3, 

Genus Anser. 

A, S^getimi. Bean Goose. 

A. Erythvopus. Lesser white- fronted Goose. 
A. Ctjgnoldes. Swan Goose. 

Genus Nettapus. 
iV. Coroman doltanus. Goose 'Feal. 

Sub-family CYGNIN.^. 
Genus Cygnus. 

Cu Fm'vs. Whoo'per. 

C. Bewicldk Bewick’s Swan. 

Sub-femily ANATlNiES. 

Genus Tadorma. 
jT. Valpanser. Sheldrake. 

Genus Casarca. 

C- liutilcb, Ruddy Sheldrake. 

Genus A has, 

A, Bofichas. Common Wild-duck. 

A. Zonoryncha. Yellow-nib Duck, 

Genus Chahdelasmusv 
C. Strpei'us. GadwalL 

Genus Qoerquebula. 

Q. Crecca, Teal. 

Q. Circia. Garganey Teak 

Geniis Eunetta. 

E, Faloata, Falcate Teal. 

E, Formosa, Spectacled Teal. 

Genus Dafila. 

B, Acuta. Pintail Duck 

Genus Mareca. 

Jf, Penelope. Widgeon. 
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Genus Spatula. 

S, Clypeata. Shoveller. 

Genus Aix. 

A, Galericulata, Mandarin Duck. 

Sub-family FULIGULINAE. 

Genus Fuligula. 

F. Crhfata, Tufted Duck. 

F, Ilanloides, Chinese Scaup. 

F. JBaeru Baer’s Duck. 
jP. Farina, Pochards 

Genus Clangula. 

C, Ghnwion, Golden-eye. 

Genus CEdemiA. 

OS. Fusca, Velvet Scoter. 

Family ANATIDiE. 
Sub-family MEKGINi^E. 

Genus Mergus. 

J/. Merganser, Goosander. 

M, Serrator, Merganser. 

M. Albellus, Smew. 


Order COLUMB.d^. 
Family COLUMBID/E. 
Genus Columba. 

C. Intermedia, Eastern Rock Pigeon. 

Genus Turtur. 

T. Rupicola, Eastern Turtle-Dove. 

T, Ckhiensis, Chinese Turtle-Dove. 

' ' ^ Family PTEROCLTD^. 

Genus Syrrhaptes. 

S. Paradoxus, Pallas Sand Grouse. 
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Order GAL LIN/E. 

Family TETRAONIDJ^. 

Genus Tetrastes. 

T. Bonaaia. Hazel Grouse. 

Family Pil ASIAN ID^. 
Sub-family PERDICiN^. 

Genus Fuancolinus. 

F. Sinenm, Chinese Francolin. 

Genus Bambusicola. 

B, Tliomcka. Bamboo Partridg-e. 

Genus Cotuhhix. 

C. Communu. Common Quail 
C. CliDieiWii. Chinese Quail 

Sub-family CACCABININ^. 

Genus Gaccabis. 

C, Chuhar, Cbukar Partridg’e. 

Sub-family PHASIANIN^. 
Genus Crossoptilon. 

B Mantcliuvicum. Mantchurian Crossoptilon. 

Genus Phasianus. 

P, Torquatm. Bing'-necked Pheasant. 

P. BecoUatm, Ringless Pheasant. 

P. lieevesL Reeves Pheasant. 

P. ElViotL Elliot’s Pheasant. 

Genus Thattmalea. 

T, Picta. Golden Pheasant. 

P. Amher&tlce. Amherst Pheasant, 

Genus Pucbasia, 

P. Davimni. Darwin’s Pucras Pheasant. 

Genus Euplocamtjs. 

P, Nyctkeinerm^ Silver Pheasant. 

P. Swhilioe, Swinhoe’s Pheasant. 
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Genus Ceriornis. 

C, Temmincki Temminck’s Tragopon. 

Order FULICARLE. 

Famil)^ RALLID/E. 

Genus Eallus. 

M, Indicus. Indian Rail. 

Genus IlYPOTiEMIBIA, 

JS, Striata, Striated Rail. 

Genus Porzana. 

P. Eryihrotliorax, Red Breasted Crake. 

P, Fygmea, Baillon's Crake. 

P. Exquisita, Exquisite Crake. 

A Crake species uncertain. 

Genus Hydrophasianusv 
H, Chirurgus, Plieasant-tailed Jacana. 

Genus Porphyrio. 

P. Cadestis, Purple Water-lien. 

Genus Gallir-ula. 

G, ChloTopus, Common Moorhen. 

Q* PhcBnioura, White-breasted Moorhen. 

Genus Galltcrex. 

Gu CristaUis, Crested Water Cock. 

Genus Pulioa. 

P. Atra, Common Coot. 

Order ALECTORIDES. 

Family OTID.E. 

Genus Otis. 

0, Dyhowshiu Great Bustard. 

' ^ Family GRUIDaE. 

Genus Grus^ 

G, Monaclma, White headed Crane, 
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Order LIMICOL.E. 
Fiimilj CnARADUriD.E, 
Genus Vanellus. 

V. Cn,Htati(i^. Peewit.. 

Genus Chbttusia, 

C. Ciuerea, Grey Peewit. 

Genus CnABADuius, 

C. FuJotis, Eastern Golden Plover, 

Genus iEaiALiTES. 

JF]. Veredns, Rod-breosted Plover. 

JB. Plamlus. Lnro*e Ringed Plover. 

JE, Minor, Lesser Ring-ed Plover, 

Genus FLematopus. 

II. Oiicxdans. Eastern Oyster Catcher, 

Genus Strepsibas, 

S, Inter pres. Turnstone. 

Genus Glareola. 

G. Oriental^. Collared Pratincole. 

Fanaily SCOLOPAOIDiE. 

Genus Numenius. 
jV. Ph reop ns. Wliimbrel, 

./V, Lineatns. Eastern Curlew. 
jS\ Minxitns. Little Curlew. 

Genus Limosa, 

L. IJrevipes. Black-tailed Godwit. 

L. Baeri. Bar-tailed Godwit. 

Genus Pseuboscolopax. 

P, Semipahnatus. Snii)e-billed Godwit. 

Genus ScoLOPAx. 

S. Rusiieoh, Woodcock. 

Genus Gallinago, 

G. SAitaria. Solitary Snipe. 

0. Scolopacina. Eastern Snipe (Winter Snipe), 
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G, 3fegala. Spring Snipe. 

G. Ilonjklilu Pin-tailed Snipe. 

Genus Uynchka. 

JK. Capenm, Painted Snipe. 

Genus Totanus. 

T, Calidm. Hedsbank. 

2\ Glottis. Greensbank. 

T. Ochrojms. Green Sandpiper. 

1\ Ohreola. Wood Sandpiper. 

T. Incamis. Grey Sandpiper. 

Genus Tringoibes. 
T. Hypohmciis. Common Sandjiiper. 

Genus Trin'ga. 

T. Alpbia. Dunlin. 

T. Gamitus. Knot. 

T. Crassirostns. Tbick-billed Knot, 

T. Subarqmta. Curlew Sandpiper. 

1\ Acumimta. liusset-beaded Sandpiper. 
T. Jtiijicollis. Red-necked Stint. 

Germs Terekia, 

2\ Cbierea. Terek Saudpijier. 

Genus Recurvirostra. 
R, Awcetia. A voce t. 

Genus IIimantopus. 

H. Candldus, Black-winged Stilt, 

Order GAVIiE. 

Pamily LARID/P. 

Genus Larus. 

X. Occideutalis. Eastern Herring Gull. 

L. Camis. Common Gull. 

L. Itidjhimdm. Black-lieaJed Gull 

Genus Thalassius. 

1\ BergiL Eastern Swift Tern. 
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Genus Sterna. 

S. Longipennis, Long-winged Tern. 

Genus Sternula. 

8, Sinenm, Chinese Little Tern. 

A Tern species undetermined. 

Family PROCELLAEIDiE. 

Genus Puffinus. 

P. Anglorunm (?) Shearwater. 

Storm. Petrel (species undetermined) 

Genus Diomebea. 

D. Alhatrus. Northern Albatross. 

I), Dcrogata, Black Albatross, 

Order PYGOPODES. 

Family OOLYMBID^. 

Genus Pobiceps. 
CriUatm. Great Crested Grebe, 

Coniutus, Dusky Grebe, 

Minor, Dabchick. 

Genus Colymbus. 

C, Septentrionalis, Red-throated Diver, 
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WHAT DID THE ANCIENT CHINESE KNOW 
OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS.* 

BY 

JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D. 

TN Dr. BRETSCHNEIDER’S learned account of ^^The 
JL Knowled<xe possessed by tlie Ancient Chinese of the 
Arabs” published in London, 187 L he states that the Cliinese 
accounts of foreign countries contained in their histories are 
vague and inaccurate. 

This is much to be lamented but none the less must we, if 
we would inquire into the past history of our globe, make 
strenuous efforts to gatlier from those same vacrue and in- 
accurate accounts safe results, and interesting additions to cur 
own knowledge. There is little doubt though he has said this, 
that Dr. Bretschneider will consent to the opinion that the 
two great historical writers of the Han dynasty, that of Si-ma- 
cliieii and that of Paii-ku, have conferred an unfading glory on 
the Chinese scholarshii^ of that period. These authors did 
the best they could witli the knowledge they had, and wo 
Europeans can now reap the benefit to be derived fi’om^the 
study of their works, although they contain inexact d^ci'fptions. 


licLid bufui't* tlic Bucioty un tliC Utli Jaiiiiary, iS 83 . 
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One name by wliicli tbe Roman empire was known was Ta 
T^sizl Tlie reason is said to be that the inhabitants of 

tliat empire resembled the Chinese in stature^ erectness and 
upright conduct. 

May there not be another reason for this name? The 
Chinese may have compared the Tsin dynasty with the Ro- 
mans on account of the rapidity and success of their military 
expeditions, and the fact that they subjugated all the surround- 
ing? kingdoms. The name first occurs in the Heu-han-shii, 
the work of Fan-ye, himself an autlior of the fifth century. It 
is found only in the histories written after the time of 
Pan-ku, the historian of the early Han dynasty, and 
the brother of Pan-c‘hau who subdued Turkestan. But this 
may be regarded as a reason for thinking that, it was the 
Buddhists who entered from China to teach their religion that 
gave the Romans this name. It was in the time of Nero 
A.D. 64, that they first entered China coming from Affghan- 
istan, then called the country of the Getae. When in the 
reigns of Antoninus Pins, Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
tJio next Buddhists are mentioned, it was from Affyianistan 
and Parthia that they came, remaining in China from A.D. 
147 till about A.D. 180. The embassy from Mri reus Au- 
relius arrived A.D, 166 by Canton. In tlie biograf)hy of the 
earliest of the Parthian missionaries it is said that lie went to 
Canton. He was also an excellent translator on account of 
his good knowledge of the Chinese language. We may con- 
clude then that the nameTa-t‘sin ^ for Rome was adopted 
througli the Ruddbists, and that the reason of its adoption is 
to be found probably in some national designation for Rome, 
in some language current at that time in Affghanistan and 
India, 

Referring to the earlier accounts, Rome can only be detected 
under the name ^ Li-kan. In the Shi-chi we are told 
under the heading Parthia (called there ^ an sik or as 
pronounced at Shanghai Ersik, the Arsacidae) that west of 
Partita laj^ Syria Dio-ti, and north of Parthia lay the 
Alans and the country of Likan. Fan-ye identifies Likan 
with Rome, The Shi-ki was written about B.C. 95, before 
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the Romans under Pompey conquered Syria, which was in 
B.O. 65, while Greece was divided into Roman provinces 
about B.O. 146, so that in the time of the Shi-ki the powerful 
nations of the west were Parthia, Syria, Rome and Egypt. 
The author knew of all these except Egypt, and he designated 
them by names current in Aff'ghanistan and Bactria at the 
time. Unfortunately we do not know the name by which the 
Parthiaiis called the Romans. If we did we might get light 
on the origin of the term Li-kan. We may speculate on its 
resemblance to the word regmim^ or Hellenikon or some 
other word, but with no very satisfactory result. We need 
more knowledge of names current after the time of Alexander 
the Great in Persia and India before we can determine this 
point. Before the Chinese made their way to the countries 
known as Bactria and Sogdiana, the Greeks under Alexander 
had gone there and left behind them flouidsliing colonies, which 
had existed through revolutions, wars and intervals of peace 
for nearly two centuries. 

The conquest of Bactria and Sogdiana by Alexander the 
Great, B.C. 328, was followed after sixteen years by the 
consolidation of the kingdom of the Selencidae. Bactria was 
the most distant province of that empire and remained so for 
about sixty years. At this time the last Cheu ein})erors were 
reigning feebly. The time was not favourable for foreign 
intercourse, or the Chinese and the Greeks might have learned 
to respect one another as having at about the same time a 
school of political philosophy and morals, and a literature of 
history and poetry. 

After sixty years the eastern dependencies of the Syrian 
Kingdom were snatched away by insurgent chiefs. The 
kingdom of Ansi, or Arsic, as the Chinese name was probably 
pronounced nineteen centuries ago, appeared in the history of 
the western nations as Partliia. Bactria was left in peace by 
Arsaces, and the pi’esence there of Greek colonies, flourishing 
through the fineness and fertility of the climate and soil, had a 
little before rendered it possible for Deodotus to^change the 
title and position of a satrap under the Seleucidae into that of 
aii independent king. Ilis son made a treaty with liridates. 
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king of Purtliia, and joined lilm in fighting against Syria. 
He began to reign ubuufi B.G. 2o0, others say B.0» 255. — * 
See Bayer, Historia Regni Gnecoruin Bnctriani. 

Eiitiiydemus, a native of Maunesia, eilected a revolution in 
the Bactrian kingdom B.G. 220 and became king, lie <‘aused 
Greek coins to be cast for use in his kingdom as )iad been 
done before by the dynasty of Diodotus. After tdiiven years 
AntioohuSjthegreat king of Syria, came eastward with an army 
to reconquer his old possessions and destroy the new kingdoms, 
Parthia and Bactria, which had sprung xi\i there. lie defeated 
Euthydenius in battle at tlie river Ariiis, in tlie year B.G, 
207, a peace was soon made on the submission of Eutliydemus, 
who pleaded that Antiochus would do well to leave him the 
title of king, because he was siirromided by powerful tribes, 
who would respect him the inot'o on account of it. Antiochus 
gave one of liis daughters in marriage to the son of Euthy- 
demus. A treaty of alliance was made, and in the invasion 
of India by Antiochus he was helped by tlie king of Bactria. 
The capital of Bactria was Zariasjia, a city on the Oxus, 

Euthyd^musdied B.G. 196 and was succeeded by Menander, 
who conquered the Feiijaub and called iiirnself on his coins 
king of India and Bactria. Me wuis therefore a powerful 
king. In the year B.G. 181 he was followed by Eucratides. 
The kingdom of Parthia was now increasing in size, and B.G. 
152 Mitliridates, king of that country, added to his possessions 
Media, Hyrcania and Elyrnais. In conquering Hyreania, 
. W'hich is on the south-east of the Caspian sea, ho became a 
more dangerous neighbour than before to the Bactrians and the 
Eahae. Coins of Eucratides of the date B.G. 148 have been 
found, eight years earlier than the visit of the Chinese traveller 
Cliang-cdiien to Bactria, wdien China obtained her first know- 
ledge of the Greeks. On the coins which have been found on 
both sides of the Paropamisus, the mountain chain which 
separates the waters of the rivers Indus and^Oxus, this king 
is called Eucratides the Great. Bayer believed that he w^as 
succeeded bv his son Eucratides the second, but this view is 
contested. According to Wilson Eucratides was succeeded by 
his son Heliooles. Coins have been found with Greek and 
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Arian inscrljitions associating the two names in the sovereignty. 

The Greek Bactriaii kingdom was destroyed B.O. 127, 
thirteen years after the visit of Chang-cdiien and twenty-six 
years before the successful war waged by the Chinese against 
the native dynasty, which followed the Greek. 

The Chinese name for the country in Si-ma-t'sien and 
Pan-ku is Ta-wan. The prefix ta “great” is not 

properly part of the name. The word is then Wan, and this 
is probably the Indian Yavan, tlie name for the Greeks, 
borrowed by the Hindoos from the Persians. From the time 
of Alexander and during the reigns of the Seleucidae, the 
Greeks are known to the Indians by no other name than 
Yavanas. The v in this word is and the sound agrees 
accurately enough with that of tlie Chinese so far as we know 
it, which was j»robably Yon. The modern Persian taken from 
tlie Arabic is Yunan. The Hebrew in Zeohariah IX, 13, 
“when I have j'aised up thy sons O Zion, against thy sons 
O Greece” is yuw'an agreeing exactly with the Sanscrit. 

Among the reasons for identifying Bactria with Ta-wan 
are the customs of the people as described by the Chinese. For 
example Chang-cdiien found in Baetxda the art of wine- 
making from grapes flourishing, and says that the rich men of 
the country stored it to the extent of thousands of piculs. 
After being ke[)t for several tens of years it was still good. 
They also paid unusual honour to women, consulted them in 
imj)ortaiit matters and adopted their views. 

The Ta-waii country was so important that the historian 
gave all his information respecting western countries under 
this name. In the work of Si-ma-c4)ieir''^ it is the heading of 
the entire section which treats of western countries. This 
historian would not have classed all western countries under 
this title, if Ohang-c‘hien and Li-kwang-li had not in their 
accounts described Tei-waii as specially interesting and im- 
portant. 

* Si-ina-tshen died about B.C. 85. Li-kwaag-li conciuered TVwau B.C. lol. 
Mayers identities Ta-wan with Ferghana, de Guignes witly Sogdiana. 
Perhaps both of these authors mean Kho-kand. Hejrmsat magx^s Ta-wan, 
Ferghana. The city of Kho-kand is iioo miles N.F. of ISa-mar-kaiid, 
Fergliaua is the N.F. neighbour to Bochara. 
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In the identification of ancient Chinese names of countries, 
the names themselves ought to be well considered. For 
example when the country of the Dahae is called Ta-lna it 
should be well weighed whether the characters g were not 
formerly called Da-hae, The use of one national designation 
for a race or kingdom is more common than tlie use of two. 
Many races have two names, but there are not a few instances 
where one principal name is predominant in usage over any 
other. 

By examining the ancient sounds of Chinese characters we 
may identify old names with much more confidence than other- 
wise. The name Ta-yue-shi :/c ^ Massagetae does 

not, when spelled in this way, suggest the westeim name as 
known to the Greeks. But, if we adopt the sound Get-ti which 
we are obliged by correct reading of the Chinese old sounds 
to do, we arrive at an orthograpliy which may well inspire us 
with some hope, that other names may also, when carefully 
reduced to a self consistent orthography, be proved to be identi- 
cal in ancient China and in ancient Euro])ean geographers* 

When Alexander the Great, in B.C* 328, followed in the 
footsteps of the fugitive Darius, lie found the Da-hae living in 
the reign known as Hyrcania on the south-east of the 
Caspian sea. He crossed with his army the first home of the 
Parthian empire, and the provinces of Aria ami Drangiana to 
the modern Herat, then called Arachosia* From this point 
turning northwards lie crossed the Hindoo Coosh mountains, 
then called Paroj^amisiis, into Bactria. The Bactriani are 
called by Quintus Curtins a very warlike race. Their capital 
Zariaspa was situated on the Oxus. 

The Oxus then flowed into the Caspian and was much used 
for navigation. Now it is an affluent of the Aral lake. It is 
called in old Chinese accounts the , Kwei-shiii. In 
Wei-yuen’s map, prefixed to Lin- tse-su’s geography, the Oxus 
is so named. 

In th^year B.O. 162 the Massagetae were then living at 
Tun-£wang on the east of Lake Lob. The Hiung Nu Turks 
attacked them and killed their king. Thej’^ then left for a 
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more western residence, and we hear of them between the 
Daliae and the nation called Kang-ku. 

The road, bj which the Chinese diplomatic agent Chang- 
cdiien reached the country of the Dahae, is described by Si- 
ma-t^sien as circuitous. Pie went to Ta-wan first; thence to 
the country of the Kang-ku nation; from this point to the 
Massagetae, and from them to the Dahae. 

The position of the Dahae is known. They were a peaceful 
trading race on the shores of the Caspian. Kang-kii is placed 
by Remusat and Klaproth in Sogdiana. Wei-yuen places it 
far north in the Kirgis country. 

It may well be doubted if Ta-wan was Sogdiana, because 
in the later Han history the So-ku kingdom, which from the 
sound should he Sogdiana, was at war with Ta-wan, which 
may surely in that case have been Bactria. This point how- 
ever is less important because Sogdiana was a Greek province 
in earlier times. 

Chang-cdiien therefore will have gone by the southern 
route to Bactria (1'a-wan) and then to Sogdiana at that time 
occii})ied by the Kang-ku race. From thence he went south 
across the Oxus, which at that time flowed into the Caspian 
and would sup])ort a population on its banks, whom I suppose 
to have been the Massagetae. The Kang-ku king had a 
winter residence at Pidan, which was the chief city of the 
Lakinik country. As this was duo west of the Chinese 
residency and 5550 li distant, I suppose it to be in 
Sogdiana. The Chinese Viceroy’s residence would be in Hi. 

The Massagetae shortly before the time of Christ removed 
to the south side of the Oxus, as shown in Wei-yueii’s map, 
and remained tliei^e during the Wei period. This would be 
possibly cn account of the unruly action of the Oxus, destined 
afterwards to flow to the Aral Sea, causing dryness in the 
soil or destructive floods and rendering the country unpro- 
ductive. 

From the Massagetae Chang-cfliien arrived among, the 
Dahae and staid there more than a year. He had livSi ten 
years with the Hiung-nu and therefore was familiar with 
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Turkish, Tn this new rei^ion he would probably also learn 
Persian, which would be necessary for the coininereial transac- 
tions of the Dahae with India, a part of the produce of which 
passed by the Oxus into the Caspian. 

As the Massa^etae, a century aftexnvards, conquered the 
Penjaub, their language would affect somewhat the formation 
of the Penjaubi language. The Massagotao became then more 
powerful tlian they had ever been. In the Fa-yoen-chu~liii 
they are named among the three most flourishing races in the 
world, the others being Cliina and Rome. 

On account of the word Massa being rendered Great’* 
in the Chinese name I suppose the language to be Indo- 
Eiirojjean. Hut common consent calls thorn Scythians 
according to the usage of the early classical aufhors, wlio 
described the Massagetne as being like the Scythians. 
Rernusat thinks they are the Goths.^ 

The Massagetae, R.C. 529 , lived north of the Araxes on the 
western shores of the Caspian sea. For it was in that year that 
they killed Cyrus in battle. Queen Temuris sought his body 
on the battle field, had his head cut oft' and pia(‘ed it in a skin 
filled with human blood in order to shew lier indignation for 
his love of conquest and wholesale destruction of human life. 

At the time of the expedition of Alexander the Massagetae 
are mentioned as a tribe in the Chorasinian region, which is 
on the east of Sogdiana and south of the Aral sc‘a. It is said 
of them tliat they were always ready to make war when they 
saw a prospect of plunder. They caused trouble to Alexander 
while he was in Bactria, by attacking his garrisojis and some 
detached bodies of his cavalry. 

This was previous to the time when the Massagetae, east of 
Lake Lob, moved westward. The Chinese accounts, in saying 
that the Massagetae went to the country of the Dahae, omit 
mentioning the fact that they had tribes of their own nation 
residing close. This would permit them with a reason for 
seeking a home in that region, and a junction with kindred 
clans ^yould strengthen them greatly, found as they are, on the 


* Foe Ivouc Ki, p. 78. 
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east and west of tlie Caspian and on the east and west of Lake 
Lob, tliey occnjned portions of a tract of country embracing 
nearly 50 degrees of Longitude and, if we include the Getae of 
Thrace, a much larger area. 

The Chinese account may he used to correct Malte Brun’s 
view respecting the Oxus. He argues in his 34th Book that 
Strabo and Pliny were wrong in saying that the Oxus flowed 
into the Caspian. Remarkably enough the Han history shows 
that Strabo and Pliny were right. This appears from the fact 
that there is no difference of opinion about the position of 
the Dahae, who however are found south of the Oxus in 
the Chinese account and at the same time on the shores of 
the Caspian. Strabo and Pliny then were right. 

The physical description of the Ta-wan peojde ought to be 
considered by us, when we wish to determine the question if 
they were Greeks. They had, say tlie ancient Chinese, deep eyes 
and much beard and whisker. That description will suit almost 
any Indo-Euro])ean or Semitic race. It will therefore suit the 
Greeks or the Persians. 

The Persian occupation of Bactria, which lasted for about 
two centuries, must have caused many Persians to settle there 
permanently. The Persian and Greek element together have 
given an Indo-European aspect to a portion of the people, 
which has never been since lost. 

Ale<:ander’s efforts were still more definitely fixed on coloni- 
zation tlian the Persian kings had ever been. He founded 
many cities and left a very considerable number of colonists 
in Bactria and Sogdiana. 

Quintus Curtins tolls a sad story of the fate of a Greek 
colony, wliiclx dated from the time of Xerxes. The Milesians, 
called Branchidae, in charge of a certain rich temple, had, at 
the jxeriod of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, taken the spoils 
of the temple and given them to Xerxes. This was in the 
eyes of Greece a crime that could not be forgiven. They 
were transferred by Xerxes from Miletus to Bactrk. ^ Alex- 
ander passed their town with his army. They joyfully wel- 
comed the Macedonians. A consultation was held as to what 
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should be done with them. The result was a merciless slaughter 
of the whole colony by command of Alexander. 

Thus we learn that Persia had planted in that fruitful and 
inviting region, not only settlements of her own people but 
even of the more distant Greeks. 

Alexander during his stay, extending over 18 months, left 
there indelible marks of his genius not only for war but for 
imprinting on the nations he conquered solid features of the 
Greek civilization. 

It was by this road that something of the influences of Eu- 
rojoean thought and Greek art penetrated through Chinese 
Turkestan to China. 

It was in B.C. 106 that the Emperor Han Wn-ti sent an 
army to take vengeance on Ta-wan for the mui’der of a Chinese 
Ambassador, despatched by him a short time previously. 

Li-kwangdi was the general who was sent. He foiled to 
conquer Ta-wan and returned with only two-tenths of his 
army. His expedition had met with nothing but disaster, 
the cities on the way had been closed against him, and provi- 
sions denied him. When hereached Ta-wan, hew’-asunable with 
the feeble remnant of his army to cope with the forces that 
met him, he sustained a severe defeat and retmmed. The 
Chinese emperor withheld his permission for him to enter 
China, and refused his consent to the abandonment of the 
enterprise. In the year B.C. 101 he went again at the head of 
a large army. The chief people of Ta-wan killed their king 
Mnko, and submitted to superior force. The expedition was 
successful 

The chief people of the state appear to have had at that 
time a greater power than the king, and the government would 
seem to have been in part aristocratic. 

Though Ta-wan, when conquered, was no longer the Greek 
kingdom founded by Diodotus, it w^as not long after the close 
of the Greek rule that the Chinese army was there. The 
Cliinese may in conquering Ta-wan have had to do with 
maiiy frTaeks remaining from the Bactrian kingdom, subverted 
twenty years before. 

Pan-ku tells us that the Massagetae had for their capital 
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the city Lamti, whicla was distant from the Chinese metropolis 
11^600 li. They had 100^000 soldiers. In the Shi-ki, this 
city is called Lam~ji ^ iff, and is said to he the capital of 
the Dahae. 

In Bayer’s history of the Greek kingdom of Bactria the 
dates of the accession and death of the successive kings are 
given in the following manner: — Diodotus B.C. 255 to 243, 
Diodotus the younger B.G. 243 to 220, Enthydemus of 
Magnesia, B.C. 220 to 196, Menander king of India and 
Bactria, B.C, 196 to 181, Eucratides B.C. 181 to 146, Eiicra- 
tides the younger B.C. 146 to 134. This last should be 
Ileliocles. 

Baj^er gives the impression of a coin of Eucratides, B C. 
148, and another of Diodotus of unknown date, 

Sogdiana and Bactria both belonged to the Greeks for a 
time. They divided these countries into satrapies. Sogdiana 
is described by Strabo as lying between the Oxus and Jaxar- 
tes. The latter river separated it from the Nornades or 
Scythians, with whom Alexander fought a successful battle. 
Some old writers speak of Sogdiana and Bactria as separate 
provinces of one country, which was regularly settled and 
cultivated as far as the river Jaxartes, now called by the 
Persians the Sihun. Ptolemy speaks of the Chorasmian 
country lying between Sogdiana and the Caspian as also- 
belonging to Bactria. 

On the east Sogdiana was bounded by the high grounds, 
which formed the source of the Jaxartes, and which were 
occupied by the Sacai, who are called Sak by the Chinese. • 
Beyond them to the east, across the mountains, Ptolemy places 
the Seres in the country, where Yarkand is now the chief city. 
By the Seres he means the Chinese, then as now masters of 
that country. 

Sogdiana was the modern Bokhara. Khokand was then 
occupied by the Sakai, Khiva was then the country of the 
Chorasmians. Kunduz was Bactria with Tocharestan on the 
east. ^ ^ ‘ 

These identifications are not exact, but they are an approxi- 
mation to the truth. 
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Bayer has discussed tlio geography of this whole region 
with minute particularity, paying caj’cfiil attention to all that 
the ancient geographers have said. But he has S(jIiohirship 
without eloquence, and he has not attempted to draw, even in 
a single instance, a vivid picture in light and shade of the long 
departed past. Yet he calls his hook a history. 

Yet his bock is most valuable as ]){)ssessing quotations from 
a great variety of authors, who \\u*ote resjxjcting the alFairs of 
Asia in the time of Alexander and his successors. 

I place here the following facts from this book. Tlie 
country of the Dahae, among whom the Chinese Ambassador 
Chang-cdiien lived for more than a year, reached that of the 
Bactrians and the Chorasmians on the east and north, while it 
stretched to the Caspian on the west. 

Arsaces^ the founder of the Parthian Empire, lived in early 
life among the Daliae, and belonged to some nomade tribe. 
He is called a Scythian. In his wars with Seleiicus he was 
partly held in check by the military power of the Bactrian 
king, Diodotiis. With tlie help of Diodorus a few years later 
he was victor in a battle fought with Seleucua. 

Diodotus was succeeded by bis son of tlie same name B.O. 
243. During his reign extending to B.O. 220 tliere were 
three Greek kingdoms in Western Asia — Bactria, S}Tia, and 
Fergamos. Pergamos in Asia Minor did not hold its place 
very long as a powerful state. vSyria I RU])]>o.se to be the 
Chinese Tiau-chi, as Bactria was Ta~wan, and Parthia, An-sik. 

The Chinese accounts of the coinage of Parthia say tliat it 
bore the king’s countenance on its face : on the back was 
the face of a woman. In the history of Fan~ye, the capital of 
Parthia, is stated to have been lio-tu, old sound 

Wadok. This should be tlie city Artacoana. It is said to be 
25,000 li distant from Loyang. This city was also called 
Aria. It was the chief town of the province of Aria, and lay 
about 360 English miles to the south-east of the Caspian 
southern shore. In the year A.D. 87, Parthia sent au, 
embas^ China with a present of lions and an animal called 
Bubat without lionis. In A.D. 97, the governor-general of 
the Turkish provinces of China, Pan-cdiau, sent Kan-ying on 
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an embassy to Rome. He arrived at the ^reat sea in the 
territory of Syria, but the sailors of the west border of Panhia, 
■which we must suppose to be the Persian gulf, told the Chinese 
envoy that the sea was wide and would require three months 
with a fair wind to cross it. With adverse winds some- 
tinges two years were required. On this account sailors on 
leaving provided grain for three years, so long a voyage made 
people think of home and not a few died on the way. Kan-ying 
hearing this concluded not to proceed. 

This conversation I suppose to have taken place on the 
shore of the iMediterranean. But it may have been on the 
Persian gulf. The Chinese text is ambiguous. 

In the year A.D. 101, the Parthian king Pacorus, known 
as Arsaces the 24th, sent an embassy to China. He is called 
iSI ® Mankhit. The letter t was probably then pronounced 
when final as r. He sent lions and a great bird from Syria, 
probaljly the Ostrich. The name ^“bird of Parthia’’ was given 
to it from this time forward. From Parthia travelling 3,400 
li west you come to Aman. From Amaii proceeding west for 
3,600 li you arrive at the kingdom of Si-pin. Here, if you go 
south and cross the river, you reach the kingdom of Ula after 
travelling 960 hL Here you are at the extreme limit of 
Parthia. From this proceeding south by sea you can go to 
the Roman emi)ire, a country abounding with remarkable and 
valuable productions. 

The historian says of Rome that the empire contained more 
than 400 cities, and had several tens of subject kingkoms. 
City walls were built of stone. Tlie post houses on the roade 
were plaistered with lime. tie describes the precious stones, 
woven fabrics and silver and gold coinage. He also men- 
tions that trade is carried on by Rome with Parthia and India 
by sea. The intervention of Parthia prevented intercourse 
till the year A.D. 166, when an embassy from Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus* penetrated to China by way of Cochinchina with 
presents of tortoise-shell, ivory and rhinoceros horn. This 
probably meant that the embassy arrived by of ‘Can- 


* Antoninus is written ^ ^ An-ton. 
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ton. At tliat time Cocliincliiiia was a part of China. The 
same historian in his account of India mentions the trade 
that existed between India and the Roman Empire, and 
the im])ort into the ports of India of valuable articles 
from that Empire. In the reiojn of the Emperor Ho-ti, A.D. 
84 to 106, many embassies were sent to China by the land 
route. But, when the Turkish imoviiices of China revolted, 
travelling by this route was stopped. In the year A. D. 159 
and subsequently, embassies from India came by the China 
sea. About A.D. 222 a Roman called ^ fi% Tsin-lun arinved 
at Nanking, and there saw the Wu Emperor Sun»c‘hmen, the 
same who figures conspicuously as a general in the “ Three 
kingdoms.” Later in the third century, about A.D. 285, a 
third Roman embassy came. This may have been from 
Diocletian or from his predecessor. The former in 222 might 
be from the Emperor Alexander Severus or from Heliogabalus. 
The information obtained by the Chinese respecting the Ro- 
man empire was chiefly from the Buddliists, who came to 
Loyang in the first, second and third centuries. 

The embassies came by sea, and the trade in the Indian seas 
for the supply of civilized Europe with Oriental products, 
carried on by the Persian gulf and the Red sea, was not small. 
The Buddhist missionaries came from the Penjauh, Affyianis- 
tan and Parthia to China. Ships from the city of Berenice 
(the modern Suez) came then to the mouths of the Indus, and 
carried on trade there at the Buddhist island of Puttala, tlie 
sacred home of Kwan-yin, an antitype of the Chinese Puto 
in the Chu-san Archipelago. From this point the Egyptian 
ships proceeded to the Malabar coast and the pearl fisheries of 
Ceylon to obtain the products of those regions. Of all articles 
of commerce the Romans valued pearls the most. But India 
also sent to Europe silks and other textile fabrics, as well as 
precious stones, and the pepper and spices, for which she has 
always been famous. The Buddhists spoke the language of 
the Penjauh and the Pali of the region watered by the Ganges. 
They ai^ had among them speakers of Persian, at least this 
was probably the tongue with which the Parthian missionaries 
were most familiar. It was in A.D. 64 that T^sai-an and 
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T^sm-king were sent to India to bring Buddhist books and 
teachers to China. They met in Affghanistan (country of the 
Getae) with Kashiapmadanga and took him back with them. 
In him and his companion Chu-fa-lan they had translators, 
who could tell the Chinese statesmen what they knew of 
western countries. A native of Affghanistan lived at Loyang 
translating from the year 147 to 186, and another translator, a 
native of Parthia, a prince of the royal family of the Arsacidae, 
was in China from A.D. 148 to A.D. 170. He could not fail 
to know much of Rome and western Asia, and what he knew 
he would tell. His name was ^ An-shi-hau. Another 

Parthian, named Ubasa Kan-yon, was at Loyang from A.D. 
168 to 190, and was also a translator, d'hese foreign transla- 
tors were followed by others during the decline of the Han 
dynasty to about the year A.D. 207. 

After the establishment of the three kingdoms, Hindoo and 
other foreign Buddhists resided at Loyang under the dynasty 
of T'sau-f^san. Contemporaneons with them there was at 
Nanking, under the patronage of Sun-cdii lien’s dynasty, a still 
more numerous band, attracted thei’e by the flourishing condi- 
tion of Buddhism in the country, of which Nanking and 
Sucheu were the chief cities. During 60 years about 190 
Buddhist books were translated there by five foreign transla- 
tors. One of these had come to China near to the close of 
the Han dynasty with a colony of several hundred persons 
from the country of the Getae (Affghanistan etc.,) and had 
grown up with a familiar knowledge of the language of China 
as well as his owm. He studied Chinese at ten years of age and 
Sanscrit at 13. He knew in all six languages. At the time 
when the Han dynasty was falling, he took his departure with 
several tens of his countrymen, and went from Loyang to the 
Nanking country. He translated into Tibetan as well as into 
Chinese, at least his knowledge of the jj; Yung language is 
mentioned as a qualification for his duties. Enough has been 
said to show that the knowledge of the western world, acquired 
during the Han dynasty and the three kingdoms, B.O. 1.40 to 
A.D. 260, by the Chinese was derived in the first iiistahce by 
their own people, when they had travailed far enough to learn 
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foreign languages siifRciently well to obtain information res- 
pecting important geograplii(‘al facts. Tliis knowledge was 
greatly increased, wdien missionaries from tlie Ganges, the 
Peujaub, the Parthian kingdom and countries near came to 
China to teacli Buddhism. It was by means of these men 
that several embassies by sea, arriving from Europe at Canton 
during the period mentioned, were able to hold iiitelligilile 
communication with the Chinese court at Loyang and at 
Nanking. 


^ 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. 

( Bqmntvd from the North- China Ilerald^^ of tlto 
i4th MareJi^ 1883.) 


To the Editor of the 

North-China Daily News/^ 

Sir, — To wliat was snid in my paper on this subject, rend on 
tlie 9th January at a meeting of the Asiatic Society, niay I add 
here the following statements? 

Considerable difficulty has been felt by investigators in identify- 
ing ])laces by the number of Chinese miles recorded in the dynastic 
histories. But much may be learned from them notwithstanding. 
M. Vivien de St Martin has done the most in this department 
of inquiry. He finds it safe to take five Chinese li as the 
equivalent for an English mile in laying down the route of Hiuen 
Tsang in the Tang dynasty. At that time CIPang-an, in 109 
degrees east longitude, was the capital. In the early Han 
period the capital was also there. In the later Han it was 
removed to Lo-yang, in 112 degrees. In the distances given in 
the How Han Shu we must therefore subtract about 900 li 
to make the numbers given harmonize with those of Pan-koo 
and Si* Ma-chien. In the Wei period the capital was in Shansi, 
at tlie«f=f)^iesent Ta-thing-fu. This is four degrees east of Si-an, 
and we must subtract 1,200 li from the distances of the his- 
torians meiitioxied. 
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Such is the principle. But if we proceed to compare the 
longitudes of places which are knowm^ such as Samercand, 
Bokhara or Artocoana, one of the old capitals of Parthia^ we 
shall find that even to divide by five in order to find the English 
miles is not enough. Artacoana, in 61 degrees, was distant from 
Loyang 25,000 li. The difference in degrees is 51, or 3,600 
miles. Eight li to a mile is, then, the rate for the How Han-shu. 
The route would be that which leads from Kashgar to Badak- 
shan, across the Imaus mountains. In the same way Khoten, 
with a longitude of 80 degrees, is given as 11,700 li from Lo- 
yang, and the quotient is 6^ li per English mile. The diminution 
of the quotient is accounted for by the direction of the road, which 
is generally straight till it turns south when near Kashgar. In 
the Wei-shu, which gives distances from the new capital, then in 
northern Shansi, the extent of the journey to the Parthian capital, 
there called Wei-su, is given as 21,500 IL This city, not yet 
identified, was the capital of a kingdom which bordered on 
Persia, and lay to the north-west of the Tochari or Massagetae. 
The distance, as given in the same history, of the capital of the 
Massagetae, Lukamti, from the Chinese metropolis, is 14,500 IL 
It lay to the west of Badakshan, which has the 

longitude of 70| degrees. This yields about six li to the mile. 
Soon afterwards the Getae removed the capital of their nation to 
what may be Balkh, in longitude 67. The name is given Bokla, 
and also looks like Bokhara, which is in 65 degrees, but this is 
too far to the north, and the account says that the Scythian king 
moved westward on this occasion a distance of 2,100 li. If the 
city meant is Balkh, the number of li to the mile is only four. It 
was this Scythian King who conquered India. 

In the Wei-shu, the capital of the Roman Empire is stated to 
be Antu. The Wei dynasty lasted j&om A.D. 386 to 532. Can 
this city be Byzantium, the seat of the Emperors? Or Antioch 
the Asiatic capital? Or is it Rome? It is said to be 10,0.00 
li westward across the sea from Syria (Tiau-chi*) by a winding 
route, and no less than 89,400 li from the Chinese metropolis. 
Taking the difiPerence of longitude at 113, less 29, or eight-four 
degrees, we obtain a quotient of eight li per mile, supposing the 
city to be Constantinople. ^^The Roman Empire is,” says the 
historian, called the Ta-t^sin because the people reis-enabte the 
Chinese in height, upright conduct, clothes, carriages and flags. 
They have in their country the five cereals, hemp, and the 
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tniilberry. Tliey tend silkworms and cultivate tlie gTOund. On 
the south-east they have commercial intercourse with China 
through Cochin China, and by water they also communicate (by 
the modern Yunnan) through the department of Yung-c'hang in 
Yi-chow.” 

How the traders of the Roman Empire communicated with China 
by way of Yunnan is not stated. It may have been by Birmah, 
through the site of the modern Bhamo and the river Irawaddi, 
or it may have been by the Cambodia river, or the S^angkoi, 
running through Tung-king to the sea. Of these the S^angkoi 
is the most likely. 

The conquest of Cochin China and of Yunnan was made by 
the Chinese in the reign of Han Wu-ti, about a century before 
the Christian era, and cities were then founded in those regions 
which became trading centres. Here commerce flourished so 
long' as the empire was powerful. It was thus made possible, by 
means of the S^angkoi, the Cambodia river and the Irawaddi, to 
have commercial intercourse with the Indian Ocean, and so with 
Europe. In the Wei-shu we are told that the Roman Empire 
had intercommunication with China by this route as well as by 
Cochin China. The city Yung-cfliang is mentioned, and this was 
the modern Yunnan Eu, We therefore seem to be shut up to the 
Cambodia river and the S^angkoi. The chief object sought by 
European traders would be silk robes for the rich inhabitants of 
western cities, and the reason of these routes being chosen would 
be that the Canton river was not known at that time to the traders. 

The Golden Chersonese of Ptolemy is believed to be Cambodia. 
What he calls the Magnus Sinus beyond it may be the China 
sea. After the victorious expedition into Parthia by Trajan in 
the second Christian century, the eastern trade of the Roman 
Empire became more adventurous than before, and merchants 
travelled farther in the direction of China. They went to Catti- 
gara, which was a port leading to the interior capital of Thinae. 
Marinus described a voyage from the mouth of the Ganges to the 
farthest point of Cattigara. The first portion of this voyage was 
south-west; the second portion was north-west. It may well be 
supposed therefore that the ship referred to passed the island on 
which the modern Singapore stands, and reached the mouth of the 
Caml)od«rriver, and then perhaps the mouth of the S^angkoi, ten 
degrees farther north on the coast of what was then China. The 
port he calls Sada would he somewhere near Singapore. Marinus 
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also describes a voyage of twenty days by a navigator named 
Alexander, from the Chei'sonese to Zaba, in a northerly direction. 

Since the common Buddhist name of China is Chi-na, ills, 
the Hindoos in the Birmese peninsula would use this name for 
China. But the Chinese residents in Cambodia would pronounce 
it tina^ because to this day in Annam the initials 8 and oh of 
Cliinese words take usually the form t. Hence the name learned 
by Ptolemy and Marinus was the iSauscrit name of the Chinese, 
modified by local Chinese pronunciation. 

The Chinese settlements in Cochin-China are described in the 
after Han history in the following manner. Kiauchi the old 
Tonquin, had twelve cities under it. The chief city was 11,000 
li from Loyang. In one of the cities boats were made by melting 
copper. The last of the twelve was constituted a city A.I). 43, 
South of Kiauchi was Cochin, iim, at a distance of 11,580 li 
south of Loyang. Of houses there were 40,513. Of inhabitants 
there were 209,894. In all there were five cities in the jurisdic- 
tion of this department. The southernmost was Jinan (Nitnain). 
It is 13,400 li distant from Loyang. It was first included in the 
Chinese Empire in the latter part of the third century before 
Christ. The department embraced five cities, 18,203 houses, and 
100,676 inhabitants. In the neighbourhood of one of the cities, 
called Luyung, gold was found. 

The distances require us to count about ten li to a mile at sixty 
to the degree, assuming the road to be straight. 

In the times of Ptolemy, European traders on arriving at the 
Cambodia river, or in Annam, were already in China, and from 
the account in the Wei Shu it appears that facilities existed for 
conveying imports and exports to west China by the Yunnan 
route, and to central China by that of Annam. By this second 
route the Roman embassy of A.D. 166 must have come, which 
reached the Emperor’s court on the hanks of the Yellow River. 

J. Edkins. 

^ 

DISCUSSION ON DR. EDKINS’S PAPER. 


In regard to Dr. Edkins’s conjecture in respect of the words 
Li-kan and regiium^ Dr, Mirth said that at the time Li-han (or 
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Li-kiien (Li-gion?) as the pronounciation is handed down for 
this name) was used by the Chinese, regnmi was a forbidden word 
with the Romans; no Roman would have dared to speak of 
regnum after the expulsion of the kings, a period which coincided 
with the beginning of history in China — the end of the mythological 
period of the Chow dynasty. Rome was called ^^res publica” at 
one time, and ^^irnperium” later on, but not regmun or kingdom. 
He thinks the late Mr. Taintor’s conjecture, though no more than 
a guess either, of the name Li-kiien being connected with the word 
^Cegiones,” the word which represented the conquering power of the 
Roman Empire, being more natural. He remarked upon the diificulty 
of finding copies in Shanghai of the Chinese works required for in- 
vestigation of the subject treated in Dr. Edkins’s paper, such as de 
Guignes^ liistoire des Httns, Pauthier’s Memoirv siir V anthenticite 
de Vimcnpion de Si-ngan-fii/^ and the various Chinese histories, 
all of which were conspicuous by their absence from the Library 
of the Asiatic Society and which, though procurable in Chinese 
hook shops would he an expensive article for a private student. 
The only place where such studies could be made with success 
was Peking, as had been shown by the able essays on the sul)ject 
of Dr. Bretschneider. It was therefore altogether very difficult 
to form an opinion on the identification of the names of countries 
mentioned in Chinese works. Next to the travels of Marco 
Polo, he thought the early relations of the Chinese with western 
countries, were one of the most interesting questions for Europeans 
in Asia. He then described the method followed by the Chinese 
historians in treating of western countries; the maimer in which 
their chapters were subdivided, and the grouping of facts con- 
nected with the respective countries. He suggested that it 
would form a very interesting study to take the distances given 
in Chinese hooks, and work them out to see if any definite con- 
clusions could he arrived at in the identification of the countries. 
In every case the Chinese historian gave the distance of the place, 
in so many thousand from the capital of China; in some cases 
it was given in round numbers, say 10,000 Zi, and in others they 
give it more definitely, such as 23,300. To determine the dis- 
tances, they had to ascertain whether, at the date the historian 
wrote, the capital of China from which he measured his distances 
was Si-*^an-fu, Loyang or Nanking; and they would also have 
to place the capitals of the foreign countries described. The 
distances were evidently calculated by days^ marches, by one or 
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other of three overland routes. Then as to the facts stated in 
Chinese books in reference to foreign countries, they would have 
to be satisfied if out of a series of 12 facts or statements of pro- 
ducts of the country, &c., they could get half a dozen to tally 
with what was known to be produced in any given country. It 
was mentioned in some of the ancient Chinese books, that Ta-Uin 
produced lions; but he did not think lions were produced in Italy. 

Mr. Haas — Yes. 

Dr. Hirth — Were they not imported from the African colonies? 
They were not growing wild.” 

Mr. Haas — At the time of the Greek colonies^ the country was 
infested with lions. 

Dr. Hirth thought that no one coming from Rome to China 
would have mentioned lions as one of the special productions of 
that country, seeing that on his way to China he would pass 
through countries where lions were more common. 

Dr. Hirth concluded his remarks by expressing his high 
aj)preciation of Dr. Edkins’s paper, which had added some im- 
portant facts to our information in regard to the Chinese knowledge 
of western countries especially inasmuch as it had drawn attention 
to a new source of information from which the Chinese may have 
derived their knowledge of western countries. Hitherto we 
believed that the chapters on this subject contained in the various 
dynastic histories were based on the reports of tribute bearers 
and special embassies as well as those of Kan-ying, the military 
explorer who reached the coast of one of the western seas. Dr. 
Edkins’s paper points to the probability of Bactrian, Indian and 
other ‘^translators and missionaries ” who were engaged in the 
translations of Buddhist books at the court of China, having 
communicated their own knowledge of the west to the Chinese 
historians in the east. 

The Chairman said, that in considering this question there 
were two ways which suggested themselves to him of arriving at 
the connection between China and the West in ancient times — 
they would have to look at what China said with regard to the 
West and what the West said with regard to China. In modern 
times China had excluded itself from other nations, and Pliny 
said that such was the case in his time; and 3 ^et Pliny mentioned 
a variety of articles, in the form of luxuries of high in use 

among the Romans, as having come from the land which Dr. 
Edkins had identified with the INorth of China, and if this were 
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SO it was a very remarlcable coincidence. Tliey knew that certain 
productions of some distant eastern country, in which the Greeks 
and Romans very g-reatly deligliCed, ahounded in a very special 
manner in China at the present day. He was not aware of these 
articles being* produced in any other countries to anything- like 
the extent and value to ^Yhich they were lound in China. But 
apart from this hypothetical course of reasoning* they knew that 
early in the Christian era the imperial power of Rome greatly 
extended itself in the direction of Central Asia, and countries 
were mentioned in the course of the paper before them which they 
could identify very clearly. Was there not a ])0ssibility of 
Chinese representatives having* met with re])i*esentatives of Rome 
in these parts? They had evidence of the clcmrest character tli-at 
there were military expeditions from China to the far west, and 
they would be safe in assuming* that no small ann)unt of informa- 
tion would, by means of these exjieditions, reach China, with 
regard to the great empire of Rome, If any western countries 
were known in Central Asia or in the places mentioned, they 
might he sure Rome was in ])articular; and whetlier Ta-isin 
might be considered as descrijitive of Rome or not, he had no 
doubt that in thf-se countries as nuicli information was obtained 
in regard to China on the one hand and in regard to R-oiue on 
the other as was possible under the circumstances. He hud been 
led to believe that in early times there w*as a mutual knowledge 
between the east and the west which they were apt to overlook. 
There could not have been the interchange of products which 
they knew to have existed without this mutual knowledge. 

Dr. Hirth observed, with regard to the parallel which Mr, 
Muirhead had drawn between the knowdedge of China possessed 
by Rome and the knowledge of Rome i)ossessed by China, that if 
Ta-tsin was actually identical with Ancient Rome, and if Fu- 
lin was Byzantium of the middle ages there seemed to be no 
doubt that the ancient Chinese knew a great deal more about 
Rome than the .Romans had ever known about China. The 
Seres wdietlier rpioted in Horace or Virgil had been to the 
best instructed Roman only a name, the name of a silk pro- 
ducing nation who were at home at some distance beyond the 
terminus of Alexander's campaign j but there their knowledge of 
China an end, whereas the information about the countries 

of Ta-tsin and Pu-lin, such as it is recapitulated in the work of 
Ma-tuan-Iin for instance, is (piite as full of details as is the store 
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of notices reg'nrding China possessed by many a well educated 
European even now-a-tiays. 

The Oliainnan said the undoubted fact of the existence of the 
Suez Canal in ancient times proved that there was a greater 
amount of intercourse between the West and the East than was 
generally recognised. They ought to express their indebtedness 
to I)r. Edkins for his valuable paper on a subject of great interest. 
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COREA."' 

Extracts from Mr. F. Sohebzkr’s French translation of the 
Chao-hsien-chih, and Bibliographical Notice. Translated 
into English bj Chables Gould. 

L — Bibliographic Notice. 

The Coreans possess two kinds of writing: the one, devoted 
to literary works and reserved for editing certain official 
documents, is in the Chinese character; the other, that is to 
say the Corean writing properly so called, is alplmbetic, and 
permits of the exact representation of the sounds of the spoken 
language; this is especially emploj^ed by the lower orders and 
in printing popular eclitions. 

The memoir on Corea of which I offer a translation is 
written in Chinese, and bears the title Tehao-sien-tohe ^ 
with the intimation ^ A ^ denoting an anonymous 
author; it figures in the vast collection known as y-hai-tchou- 
tchen ^ ^ which comprises no less than 165 different 

works. This important collection was compiled in the middle 
of the last century by Ou-chen-Ian ^ ^ and corrected by 
Shu»y-yuen ^ ^ fg. This work was described for the first 
time by Mr. A. Wylie in his valuable Notes on Chinese 
literature” as follows — ‘'‘Chaon-sien-che is an account of 
Corea including Geography and Customs, by a native of that 
country, whoso name has not been preserved; but it appears 
to have been written in tlie latter part of the Ming dynasty.” 
All that I rnyself can affirm is that this memoir is subsequent 
in point of age to the first year of Shuen-te that is to 

say, to 1465, and prior to the conq^uest of China by the Tartar 
Manchus in 1616. • 


Read before the Society on the 27tli JFebruaxy, 1883. 
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My translation has been made from a manuscript which I 
had copied from the orimnal text during my stay in Pekin, 
its accuracy bein^ verified by a collation, (for which I am in- 
debted to the kindness of the much lamented Archimandrite 
Palladins,) with the example of the Y-hai-tchoii-tchen existing 
anion" tlie treasures of the fine library of the Russian mission 
in Pekin, 

II. — Customs. 

The Coreans profess a profound reverence for virtue; they 
hold literary studies in honor, and show a great inclination for 
them. An amiable urbanity is common, and they preserve 
the traditions of an exquisite politeness. At the death of 
one of the literati or of a functionary his relatives conform 
to the family rites of “Tchou-ouen-koiung” in the carrying 
out of the obsequies, mourning and sacrifices. Most of the 
Coreans, upon the death of their father, or mother, construct 
over the tomb a small house which they inhabit for three years. 
Those who fail in the duties of filial piety, lose all considera- 
tion in the eyes of the educated (literati) who cease to regard 
them as belonging to their order. During the whole time of 
mourning, some take only boiled rice, and abstain entirely 
from salt and cooked meats, others prepare with their own 
hands their food as well as the sacrifices offered on their 
relative’s tombs. Marriages are arranged through the medium 
of a go-between, and sending presents. No alliance can 
be contracted between two persons of the same family. All 
the literati and functionaries Lave in their houses altars where 
they sacrifice in honour of their ancestors at the four periods 
of the year. Sons and grandsons abstain from rich food on 
the anniversary of their parent’s death. They offer sacrifices 
before their tflhlets placed in the centre of a kind of altar in 
the form of niche. 

Functionaries of the sixth rank and upwards sacrifice to their 
ancestors up to the third generation. 

Those of the seventh rank and below it sacrifice to theirs up 
to th6 ^ond generation. 

Ordinary people only sacrifice to their defunct fathers and 
mothers. 
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If the oldest son of the principal wife has no male children, 
she adopts one of her other sons, and In case none of these has 
male posterity she adopts one of the sons which her husband 
may have by a secondary wife, whom she makes heir to the 
name in place of the eldest son. 

The Ooreans also offer sacrifices in honour of those of their 
relatives who may have died without posterity. 

In case neither the principal wife, nor either of the second 
ones have born male children, they register an act of adoption 
of one of the younger sons of some member of their family. 

Among the families of the literati, the wives upon the death 
of their husband take a vow of perpetual widowhood. 

One of the literati or a functionary, on losing his principal 
wife, must wait three years before lie can marry again, unless 
he has exceeded forty years in age without having a male 
child. Ill which case he can, on the order of his parents, 
contract a second marriage, after a year has elapsed from the 
death of his first wife. 

The king annually offers a sacrifice in honour of Sien-nong, 
and proceeds in person to the ploughing of a consecrated field, 
whose products are destined to serve as offerings at the time 
of the principal sacrifices. 

The Queen also offers a sacrifice in honour of Tien-tsau, she 
raises silkworms in the gardens situated at the end of the 
palace. She presides at the labours of the women who live in 
the Royal residence. 

Annually, at the end of the autumn, the king invites the 
old men to a banquet, and profits by the occasion to raise, 
by one step, the rank of each of the functionaries charged 
with overlooking its preparation. 

The king also gives a banquet, of which he personally does 
the honours to the sons and grandsons who have distinguished 
themselves by filial piety. 

The Queen, on her part, offers a banquet, in the inner 
palace, to which are invited widows faithful to the memory of 
their husbands, and on the occasion makes a general distribu- 
tion of presents. 
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Once a year the king sends rice as a present to centenarian 
old men. 

Each month he causes wine and meats to he served from 
his own table, to great dignitaries over seventy years of age, 
and to the father, mother, and wife of those of his subjects 
who may have distinguished themselves by seiwice and also to 
the wives of great dignitaries. In spring and autumn, the 
king gives a banquet to officials of the highest rank, who 
having arrived at an advanced age, may enjoy a ref)utation for 
unquestionable virtue. This banquet is called the banquet of 
merit tested by age. 

To those of his subjects who have distinguished themselves 
by filial piety, fraternal affection, fidelity to tlio memory of a 
defunct spouse, or by distinguished acts of virtue the king 
accords, according to the circumstances, a promotion or presents, 
or even an honorific tablet, or a dispensation from statute 
labour? [Corv&s.] 

The king decrees, during their life time, public eulogies to 
officials who have made themselves conspicuous by integrity, 
and on their death, he sees to the employment of their sons 
and grandsons. 

The sons and grandsons of subjects wdio have died upon the 
field of battle also receive assistance and are nominated to 
enter the public service. 

On the death of a high dignitaiy related to the king mourn- 
ing is general at the court, and tlio conduct of business is 
suspended. The king appoints a master of ceremonies, to 
convey his condolences, to offer sacrifices and preside at the 
funeral. 

The king likewise sends a master of ceremonies to preside 
at the obsequies of his subjects who may have deceased at a 
distance from their families and in the fulfilment of their 
duties. 

The king defrays the cost of the obsequies of members of 
the Royal family of inferior station, but related at least in 
the seccu^ degree. 

The king contributes towards the cost of the funerals of 
members of the Academy, and of censors without distinction 
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of rank as also to those, upon the occasion of the death 
whether of father or mother, of one of those fanetionaries. 
The king has constructed a magazine called Hoei-heou<chou 
which contains coffins for the use of poor families. 

The names of individuals of bad reputation, of those posses- 
sing ill-acquired wealthy as also of widows who have married 
a second time, are inscribed on the registers of three tribunals. 
The children and grandchildren wdiose names figure on these 
registers are excluded from the society of the literati. 

When five children of any family attain literary grades the 
king distributes rice to their parents each year, and on the 
death of tliese latter sends an officer to assist at their funerals 
and decrees them an honorific title. 

The king invites the civil and military graduates to a banquet 
called Ngeun-jong-yeu [Banquet of subjects distinguished by 
the Sovereign] and orders the authorities to give their relatives 
“ aubades ” (alms ?) and to carry them wine in his name. This 
ceremo3iy is called Jong-tsin-yeu [Banquet of relatives of 
subjects distinguished by the Sovereign,] The king likewise 
sends officer to ofier sacrifices on the tombs of their parents 
(relatives)? This ceremony is called Jong-fenn [Honorable 
Burial] 

The king makes presents of rice to those of his subjects who 
are classed first in the examinations. 

He grants assistance in money to all people whose poverty 
prevents them from marx’ying, or establishing their children 
opportunely, or from burying their dead within the period 
demanded by the rites. 

The king provides the material for clothes for those of his* 
subjects, who, being deprived of family, have not the where- 
withal to cloth and provide for themselves, and for old men 
who are without means of sustenance. 

The members of the Houng-ouen-kouan [College of high 
literature] go every other clay in turn to pass the night at this 
college. The king goes there daily and assists at the readings. 
Where the ministers of state and censors are presently turns^ 
it even happens that the conferences are prolonged throughout 
the night, until all obscure points have been elucidated. 
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Officers of the first rank who have arrived at the age of 
seventy^ are refused permission to retire when their ouncur- 
rence is deemed indis[)eiisable for the service of the state and 
the king presents them as a mark of his good will, with books, 
a table and a baton of old age. {Note ^ — the batons of old age 
were terminated by a cross ending in a turtle dove head, this 
has been replaced later on by a (iragoii’s head.) 

The king decrees honorific titles to the ancestors up to the 
third generation of high dignitaries and of officials of the two 
first classes. 

When the father and mother of one of the literati or of a 
civil or military officer have reached the age of seventy years, 
one of their sons receives an order to return to the family home 
to take care of them. When they have reached the age of 
eighty, two of their sons are sent back, but when they arrive 
at ninety all the children are ordered to rejoin them, in order 
that they may surround them with the most caretul attentinn. 

Annually, during the summer months, a distribution of ice 
is made among the members of the Royal family and the 
high civil or military dignities. This is extended to those 
high dignataries who are aged and past work, to the sick in 
the Hono-jeu“Chou and to prisoners. Under the most ancient 
dynasties, equally with the present, it has been the practice to 
record in a repertory called San-kang-sin^chd, all fine deeds by 
which faithful subjects have rendered themselves illustrious, 
pious sons, and widows wffio have preferred not to survive their 
husbands. This book is translated in all tongues — 

^ Fang-yen which signifies local languages or patois, the 
Corean pronunciation varying exceedingly according to the 
province], and is universally distributed both within and 
without the capital; so that from the most tender age the 
children of both sexes may not be ignorant of the fine traits 
of virtue which are related in it. 

The Government has founded two establishments called 
Tchang-kun-kouan and Yang-sin-kou where five hundred 
doctors^nd batchelors are entertained as boarders, whose 
sole occupation is the study of literature and morality. Those 
of them who arrive at the age of fifty without having sue- 
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ceecled in their examinationsj, are granted employment by 
special favour of the king. 

The king also ^nominates to a position in one of the four 
colleges of the North, South, East, or West, where the sons 
and brothers of officials are brought up, those of the literati 
who, having failed in their examinations for Batchelor or 
Doctor, prove themselves to possess a perfect acquaintance with 
one of the following works, the Siao-hio or the Tse-chou. 

The king has installed the professors of Tong-meung ^ 

— these characters signify children less than twelve years 
old], whose duties are to instruct common people childreu 
more than eight years old, whose parents have insufficient 
resources to"’*send them to school. In each sub-prefecture 
and in each district there is established a school having four 
divisions exactly on the model of Tchang-kun-kouan. 

The inspector, \note , — ^ Kouau-tcha-che, an office 
corresponding with that of Tao Tai ^ makes a round of 
these establishments, he inspects both professors and pupils, 
makes them explain the text in his presence, and gives them 
subjects of composition, keeps an exact account of their 
application or work and rewards or punishes them according 
to their zeal or indolence. 

In spring and autumn a sacrifice is offered called Tche-tsai, 
The Inspector, the prefects and the sub-prefects proceed there 
in person and invite all the pupils to a great banquet. 

Twice a year, in spring and autumn, the high dignitaries 
of Y-tchang-fou, of the six ministries and of the different admi- 
nistrations give out subjects for composition to the pupils 
of Tchang-kun-kouang — after having corrected the written 
themes they class them in order of merit. The names of the 
authors of the three first compositions are transmitted to a 
commission which proceeds to a new examination of the com- 
positions and verifies the exactitude of the award. 

The pupils of Tchang-kuurkouan who have satisfied the 
examiners occupy public positions. 

Those who study in the four colleges are examined* oh a 
stated day in the sixth moon of each year. They follow 
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moreover a daily course where they are questioned, and assist 
in the e:?])huiation of tlie texts. 

At tl)e close of these examinations fifty of the pupils are 
nominated pupils of the first class and have to compete again 
to olitain tlie degree of Batchelor or Doctor. 

The same rules are observed in each jmovinee. The Icing’s 
sons go daily to inform themselves of the condition of their 
father’s health, and are present at his meals. Three times a 
day they assist at conferences wliere they both road, and 
discuss the text with their professors and the guests of the 
palace. They go to meet their professors, and reconduct them 
to the foot of the steps. 

On the fifteenth day of each montli they join together for a 
common reading preceded by a banqtiet. Each time that they 
have terminated the reading of one of their canonical hooks, 
a great banquet is given, a distrihatioii of presents made. 

Functionaries of inferior rank recently promoted ought, 
within ten days from the time of their nomination, to visit the 
members of Y-tcliang-fou, the minister of officials, and of the 
administration to wffiich they belong. 

Thera is a palace called Tcliong-y-kien, which serves for the 
residence of the descendants of kings of former dymivsties wlio 
receive a subsidy consisting of rice and the revenue of certain 
territories devoted to their maintenance. 

There is a formal prohibition to cultivating the area of the 
sepulchres of the kings of the former dynasties of Sin-lo, of 
Po-tsi and of Kao-ku-H. 

Temples have been erected in honour of the founders of the 
ancient dynasties, and of persons who have rendered them- 
selves illustrious by lofty actions and virtues. The local 
authorities repair to these in the spring and autumn of each 
year to offer sacrifices. 

Outside the capital on the north, may be seen an uncovered 
altar where in the spring and autumn annual sacrifices are 
offered by the official of Han-tchang-fou for souls without an 
asylum.^ The same ceremony is performed in each prefecture, 
and in each district. 
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During the winter season, the king causes mat-coverings to 
be distributed among the prisoners, during the summer, he 
has their prison cleaned, and their cangue and their irons 
moistened, so that tliese wretches may not suffer too much 
from the rigour of the cold, or from the intensity of the heat. 

The king nominates an official expert in the act of healing, 
to whom he gives supplies of medecine appropriated for the 
treatment of sick prisoners. 

The government distributes clothing and rice among those 
prisoners whose poverty prevents them from maintaining 
themselves. 

Outside the capital there is a granary called Tchang-ping- 
tchan, \jiof.e ^ — or granary of uniform price, tliis institution goes 
back so far as the Hau dynasty. It is due to the sagacity of the 
Emperor Ou Ti. — Vide Sze-tche-toiig-kien, k. 6. £ 29] wtere 
rice can be purchased when the price of cereals has augmented. 
The directors of this granary buy up rice when it has reached 
its lowest value, which permits of their reselling it cheaply to 
poor people during times of scarcity. 

There also exists a granary whose directors make loans in 
the spring to cultivators of the quantity of grain necessary for 
sowing their fields; this is made good to the granary in 
autumn, and remains there till the following spring when 
it is again lent out; by this means the sowing is renewed 
annually. 

When inundations or drought have produced scarcity the 
king opens establishments throughout the kingdom called 
Tchen-t’si-tcliang, — establishments of public assistance 

like the institutions founded in 1879 in Ohantuug, Honan, 
Chan-si and Tehili] where assistance is distributed to the 
populatioi?. 

Each year, in spring and autumn, the heads of the district 
and the sub-prefects proceed, conformably with the rites, to 
the ceremony of Siang-yii-tsiou [noie, — literally the libations 
of the village. This custom dates from the highest antiquity, 
and recalls the love feasts of the ancients. Ft^^.~The Li-ki, 
k. 10 £ 45.] 
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In the provinces, the village people elect a chief to whom 
each one must remit a contribudon of rice and cloth. 

In the spring and autumn, the inlmbitants assemble at a 
banquet prepared at the common cost with a view to strength- 
ening the bonds of mutual affection, and of affirming the con- 
coi"d uniting them. 

When an illness or unforeseen catastrophe happens the 
people assist one another, and when one of them haj^pens 
to die they assess themselves to provide the cost of the funeral, 
and of a double coffin, and ground for a grave. Upon the death 
of an official belonging to the third class or who may liave 
exercised the functions of censor or of academician his sons 
and grandsons receive promotions, and in the first month of 
each year submit to examinations which permit of their 
attaining employment proportionate to their talents. 

If the children of the defunct have not yet obtained any 
step, the officials of the third rank, and upwards, are authorized 
to interest themselves for the most studious of them, and to 
recommend them to the minister of public employment who 
examines them in the canonical books, and gives them employ- 
ment proportionate to their talents. In the event of their 
giving, after their promotion, proofs of incapacity, the official 
who has recommended them incurs severe blame. 

The competition for the degree of licentiate takes place 
every third year. The examination is divided into three 
trials: the first consists of two dissertations upon the books 
of Confucius; the second in a poetic composition and the his- 
torical resum4 of a reign; tlxe last comprises a series of 
questions to which the candidate must reply in %vriting. 

The competition for ilie degree of doctor is divided into 
three parts: first the candidate must pi'esent a dissertation upon 
the Sse-chou and the Ou-king. 

When this trial has been undergone in a satisfactory 
fashion the candidate is admissible for the second examination, 
consisting in a poetic composition and the historical resume 
of a'reigm 

To satisfy the last trial the candidate must answer in 
writing questions based on all possible matters. 
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The king personally interrogates the candidates who have 
fulfilled this series of examinations and proceeds to definitively 
class them. 

An extraordinary examination session can be held on the 
anniversary of the king’s birth. 

At the time of great ffites, the king ])roceeds to Hio-kouan, 
assists at the lessons which are given there and finds the 
opportunity of gi'anting extraordinary promotions, and of 
making an exceptional examination of those whom he judges 
worthy of a literary degree. 

The king is in the habit of offering frequent sacrifices in 
honour of Confucius, and of visiting different colleges to assist 
at lessons and conferences, where the professors and pupils are 
admitted or even to examine these latter in the rendering of 
difficult passages of the classics, as to their skill in shooting 
with the bow, or to give them subjects for composition. 

At the close of the examination, the list of successful can- 
didates is proclaimed in the Throne Chamber. 

The king makes them presents consisting of wine, gilded 
flowers, and a parasol of honour, makes them assist at a thea- 
trical representation, and then has them recondiicted to the 
sound of music which escorts them for three days as a mark of 
honour. 

Those pupils who have distinguished themselves upon the 
occasion of a visit of the king to the royal college see their 
names proclaimed on the very day itself in the throne chamber. 
They receive by order of the king a saddled horse, a court 
robe, and an ivory tablet. This distinction is of a degree 
more elevated than that granted in the preceding case. 

At the commencement of the year, as well as of that of 
the great cold, and at the principal anniversaries, the king 
accompanied by the Princes, his sons, and by the body of 
officials, proceeds to the ceremony of the Ouang-kue-li [noU, — 
that of the three kneelings and nine prostrations]. On each 
of these occasions he sends an embassy to carry a letter of 
homage to the Emperor of China. The king, always followed 
by the princes, his sons, and by the body of officials, makes the 
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salutation of tlie four prostrations in honour of the Imperial 
throne. 

The king kneeling takes the letter which he places in the 
hands of his envoy, then makes throe salutations, and accom- 
panies outside the chamber the letter addressed to the throne, 
enclosed in a yellow box and ])receded by bearers of emblems. 

The king observes the same ceremonial when ho goes to 
meet ambassadors returning from China; ho receives them 
beneath a tent decorated with silks of five colours. 

The king presides personally over the choice of presents to 
form the tribute destined for the Emperor of Clhna. 

The members of the royal family, as soon as they have 
arrived at the age of fifteen years, go to study at the college 
Tsong-hio. They daily decide by lot the duties which they 
should complete in order to merit a note (mark ?) of satisfac- 
tion. 

The minister of rites has the pupils of the four colleges 
interrogated monthly upon the matters wliich have formed the 
subject of tlieir studies. 

The names of jmpils from the Capital, and from the province, 
the works which they have studied day by day, the names, 
titles, and qualities of their professors are registered in the 
archives of this minister. 

Promotion is granted the Professor, if three among his 
pupils have been classed first in the competition for the degree 
of Doctor, or even if more than ten have obtained the degree 
of Batchelor or of licentiate. 

The costume worn «t the celebration of sacrifices, the 
costumes of the court, the official costumes are in all points 
similar to the Chinese costumes, — this passage clearly 

shows us that the memoir was written before the Manchu con- 
querors had modified the Chinese costume, ie. before 1616.] 
At the four great epochs of the year, at the eight great 
festivals, and at the end of each quarter, the people renew the 
hearth fire. 

When a child is abandoned by its parents, the Plan-tchang- 
fou or local authority, takes it, feeds it, clothes it, receives it 
under its protection, and charges itself henceforward with its 
maintenance. 
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RESEARCHES INTO THE GEOLOGY OF 
FORMOSA.* 

Bt GEOBGE KLEINWiiCHTEB, Esq. 

Of tim Cliinvue Imperial 3Iariiime ('ustoms Service, 


O N a joiiriipy from tlio* South Cape to Tahowandon diiferent 
other exoui'siouH which I undertook durin^<T my stay in 
Taiwan^ I had occasion to niako some observations on the 
mincralogical cpniposition and geological formation ot f'ormosa. 

I am aware that they arc imperfect and only comprise some 
parts of that island, a foot which miglit deter me from giving 
these notes publicity^ were it not, tliat even a few established 
facts may be of interest and further the object of true Geology, 
which is to arrive at a complete knowledge of the constitution 
and history of every part of our globe, 

Formosa must still bo considered as a ^Herra incognita.” 
We know that large mountains nearly bisect the island, that 
tlie plain on the west is iahabitod by the Chinese and the 
East by Aborigines, sooullcd Savages. We know what her 
soil produces, hut we know not, what her soil consists of and 
what treasures arc hichlcn under it except in the northern parts, 
where now Coal mines aud Petroleum wells are worked. 
Names have been given to the most prominent peaks and their 
heiglits have been ascertained or estimated; but bej^ond that 
nothing is known of the outlines of these mountain ranges or 
the valleys between them; and of the physical aspects of the 
East coast we arc still loss able to judge, it being closed to 
our view. This is however not astonishing. Those whom 
their vocation leads to this island, have other pursuits to 
attend to and tliose, who ditl sj)eud a few days in the interior, 
went there out of ciudosity or for Ethnological studies. The 

^ Head bufurc tiio Suciutj uu the ITLli Aj>ril, ISSd, 
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'attraction of the Savarres naturally led to a neglect of the 
country they live in. hon(‘e few ohseiwations of a geoirrapliical 
and none whatever of a geological nature have ever been made 
or brought to notice, at least as far as the South and centre 
of Formosa are concerned. 

Want of time has also prevented me from making long 
travels of exploration and obliged me to confine myself to 
Sontli Formosa only, ie. to that part of the Island which lies 
between the 22nd and 23rd degrees of latitude. 

Idle following are the results of my investigations: — 

Idle soutlieimmost end of Formosa on an average 5 miles 
broad, is protected against the waters of tlie ocean by two bill 
ranges, wliich run along the east and west coast; the one, 
called the Gooswa Promontory extends from the South West 
Cape in a straight line 7 miles northwards, its two highest 
points in the middle and towards the end being 538 feet and 
627 feet high, respectively. The other range commences 
with the South Cape, runs gradually rising towards northwest, 
opens into a broad plateau and turning to N.E. terminates at 
the Savage village Shamalee. Four miles to the north west 
of the South Cape is a peculiarly nigged hill, 1,035 feet high, 
from which the land slopes gradually towards the cast range 
forming another plateau. From Shainalee westward extends 
a double | eaked ridge, and south of tins the land is further 
divided by tw^o parallel ranges, rising to more than 2,000 feet, 
one of which terminates in a cone shaped mountain, — Re- 
markable Peak, — 1,083 feet above the level of the sea. East 
of the Gooswa Promontory and Bay hill, which is a small 
isolated hill, south of Expedition Bay, lies a level tract of 
land, at its widest part 3 li broad. In the middle of this, at 
the foot of the Shamalee range is the District Capital Heng- 
ch’un-hslen, and in its northwest corner at the mouth of a 
broad river lies Clie-cbeng sive Langchiao. A mountain 
ms a vis to this walled village and bearing the same name 
forms the link between the hills south and north, divided from 
the one by a deep chasm and from the other by the Lang- 
chiao river. 

Turning now to the composition of all these capes, moun- 
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tain and hill ranges, we find in the cliffs at South Cape 
abundant remains of corals, which make up almost the entire 
mass. The crest of the east range is a series of limestone 
rocks with fractures and fissures, and the west range shows 
the same towards the seaside, but its top and inland slopes, as 
well as the snrfiice of South Cape and the eastern sloj)e of 
that range are covered with Calcareous sand. The beach 
round Kualiang Bay consists of,fiiie coral sand, and numerous 
recent Zoophytes red and white are found. The other moun- 
tains are thickly wooded in luxuriant tropical vegetation, the 
trees and shrubs which cover them up to the summits, have 
protected their surface from the wasting influence of atmos- 
pheric agencies, their underlying formation therefoi'e is not so 
apparent to cursory observations. At one spot, howevei\ the 
w^aters of an extensive s])ring have laid it open and disclosed 
strata of limestone. This spring, by the way, is situated in 
the territory of the Kualuts in a beautiful forest. Women 
and children of the savage tribe were sitting around it and 
filling their bamboo tubes with wmter, when I approclied on 
the way to their village. As my escort informed me, this 
spring has high qualities in curing wounds and smallpox. It 
belongs probably to the class ^‘Earthy waters” of which tlie 
chief contents are sulphate and carbonate of lime. The cone 
of Remarkable Peak is of compact limestone, limestone rocks 
reach out of the water at several places along the shore of 
Kualiang Bay, and within the walls of Heng-ch^un-hsien I 
again found a large pile of Limestone Rocks. The soil which 
forms the upper layers in this district is throughout of argillo- 
calcareous nature, varying from soft earthy shale at the foot 
of Remarkable Peak to fine yellow clay exposed by the rivu- 
lets of the plain. 

On the mountains between Langchiao and the Pacific Coast 
bright flames” have often been seen “jutting out of the hard- 
baked earth,” a statement which, as I have not been there 
myself, must at present suffice for our researches into the 
composition of that region, though all details as to the height 
at which this phenomenon was seen and as to the nature of 
she ground are wanting. The hardbaked earth probably was 
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tliale or mudstone, similar to that, which I found on Sn^nr 
loaf hill (see further on). Tlie flame may be caused by tlie 
ignition of sulphuretted hydrogen, which would point to 
Yolcanic action, or by the ignition of the vapours of a ])etro- 
leum spring, which would i)oint to underlying strata of coal 
or bituminous shale and sandstone cavities. On the whole 1 
think the latter explanation more probable. Coal indeed has 
been sliown to me by the District Magistrate as having been 
found within the limits of his jurisdiction. The Langchiiio 
river finally gives evidence of Sandstone by the reddish frag- 
ments which it contains. 

Let us now follow the military road, wliich connects this 
southernmost part of Formosa with the great plain. Imme- 
diately after leaving Langchiao it passes over the cast side 
a low hill, a})pareiit]y a sandtlmie, wliicli forms Lang(‘hiao 
point, goes along the bay of the same name on a sti-and of 
coral sand and ascends the slopes of a sugar loaf shaped liill, 
411 feet high, which fall steej) to the sea and consist of mud- 
stone containing iron. From luire stretches the Liliaiig ridge 
6 miles northward, the two southern summits of which rise to 
the heights of 2,263 and 2,437 feet, and tlie northern one, 
near the town of Hongkong, to 3,36a feet.^ The genile slo))Cs 
of this range form a ‘‘raised beach,” below which a second 
one has formed, covered with largo sandstone pebldes, debris 
of the formerly snrfvvorn iippertoTace. Some of these are red, 
others variegated, showing yoilow, bluish, reddisli and j)nr|)le 
lines, some shew streaks offpiartz, all of them sparks of mica. 
Corals and coralsand do not rejicli beyond Langchiao Bay. 
At one spot, among others, where a spur rcaelios the sea, the 
road was cut through the solid rocks and disclosed dark red 
breccia. Horizontal lines and Tideripjdos were visible at 
different places on tlie sandstone cliffs at a heiglit of about 50 
feet. Further on the strip of land, which runs between the 
sea and the mountain range, gradually widens into a sandy 
tract, on which a few acres have been cultivated with rice and 
sugar.. The cliffs are overgrown with brushwood; but where 
torrents break over them, white sandstone rocks (quartzites) 

These .lig:uro.s jire taken iVoiu fclic “ Cliiiui Sea, DirccUny.*^ 
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are uncovered, and a section sliowing huge Iboniders of the 
same material covered by gravel and sand was also laid open 
to the eye. 

The town of Hongkong is beautifully situated, 30 li from 
LangehiaQ, on an alluvial tract of dark sand covering strata of 
flagstones^ which extend to the sea and form a bar round the 
shallow harbour. They are deposits from the two mountains, 
wliich he’^e meet the Li-liar.g Sua. The coast line northwards 
shows shingle of a similar nature; houses and walls are built 
of those dark-grey sandstones; they are less mic'aceous than the 
before mentioned red ones Init are mostly traversed by veins 
of quartz; of tlie specimens collected one shows crystalization, 
the other both this and slatv texture. 5 li north of Hongkong 
anotlier mountain torrent enters tlie sea, its banks are pre- 
cipitous and at its mouth a dark clift* rises, wliicli from its 
slm])e is called Saiton,’^ i.e. Lioifs head. 

2 miles further on, on similar ground as Hongkong, also 
pierced })y a small river and surrounded by a stonebar, lies 
the village of Chetonka. The same may be said of Namchieli, 
the next station on the road. Except at these points the coast 
is bold and steep, the hills in some places descending almost to 
the waters edge. On one of these projections, where a fort 
has been built on the rocks, I met with traces of coralline 
limestone; otherwise this ])art of the coast consists of white 
sandstone cliifs like those hefox’e Hongkong. 

From Naniehieh I made an ingress among tbe mountains. 
After crossing ilm alluvial plain, I arrived at a gorge through 
which a river flows; from its entrance a level terrace extends 
towards the seashore, and at the other side a narrow valley 
opens to the left and right, partly cultivated. I followed tlie 
river 0 }asiward and ascended one of the hills, where I had 
ojiportunity to observe the physical aspects of the neighbouring 
mountains: this district is made up oi' detached rounded hills 
and short anticlinal ridges, whilst ]>aral!el ranges striking from 
North to South are the general clinracter of the southern 
system. The scenery here is also wilder and more picturesque. 

The specimens collected near Namchieh belong to the 
Clayslatc group, of various description and different gradation 
of metamorphosis. 
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L Hard and compact, snb-crystalliiie fine grained slate^ 
splitting into jilane layers. 

2. Somewhat arinaceus rough feeling shale, not very 
fissile, rather friahle. 

3. Shining, foliating schist. 

The last named was by position the lowest having been 
detached from the rocky bank of the river, which washes these 
schistose strata. 

From Namchieh the road winds a7’oinid the Chao Shan, 
1,340 feet high, and enters the great plain. The ground 
becomes darker and the beach presents a deep black sand, 
which continues all along the coast as far as Tiikow. Tlie 
mountains here recede and stretcli in a North-Nortli-East direc- 
tion to the foot of the Knoilci Slnin (i.e. Punch and Judy 
Mountain) which is the backbone of the southern central 
range. 

The hills northwest of this I have exanilnecl. They are 
throughout a mass of black shale of slaty, not scdiisiosc struc- 
ture, much like, though inferior to the ao**call(Hl roofing slates 
found in European primary districts. Wliat the bamboo is to 
the Chinese, the slate is in many respects to the Savages, who 
live on the steep flanks of these rugged and barren mountains. 
The walls and roofs of their houses and granaries are composed 
of slate, slate ])lates are the shutters placed in front of the 
openings which do service as wn’iidows and doors, blocks of 
slate serve us seats, on slate again they crush tlie millet. This 
millet and a kind of potato, called in the Gnli 

language, are the only produce of these regions, the one 
growing in the valleys, the other on thin layers of dark soil, 
■which cover the lower hills. 

About 2 miles North of Bankimsiiig a mountain stream has 
broken through the outskirts of the Kiieileishan ; a terrace of 
clay of about the same height as that of the Namchieh shows 
also here the former level of the river; the recks at one side 
of the pass consist of purple coloured shale and nearly liorizon- 
tal strata dipping from West to East are visible crossing the 
strike of the hill. Past tliis gorge valleys open towards the 
North and South ; the latter turns Eastward and roaches to 
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tlie foot of tlie Kuellei moTiiitain, -which here rises abruptly to 
a height of 9,050 feet. The ranges flanking this valley and 
resting on or issuing from the mainmass, at an elevation of 
about 4,000 feet, partly slope at an angle of about 25 ^, 
forming terraces at some places, and partly fall abruptly. The 
river bed, at the season I visited it, in February, contained 
but little water, as all the other streams of a similar nature, 
which in summer, however, are furious and almost impassable 
torrents. This river bed, when seen from the heights, looks 
like a white band wound through the brushwood. The stones 
which cover it and which extend far out into the plain, till 
hidden from sight by the overlying clay, are particularly inte- 
resting, because they give us a clue to the mineralogical composi- 
tion of the principal mountain from which they come. Besides 
Black Slates, I found the following fragments: — 

1. — Hornblende-schist, with flakes of mica, traversed by 
quartz veins, coated with iron andwaterworn crystals of felspar; 

2. — Felstone- Porphyry, hard and compact veined and cover- . 
ed with white felspar, which shows an uneven and splintery 
fracture and is highly crystallized. 

It remains to add, that tlirougliout these masses of Sand- 
stones and Slates I have found no organic remains except a 
stem of wood inclosed in a nodule of ironstone which I picked 
up somewhere near Hongkong. Although this does not prove 
that there are no fossils embedded, they are certainly rare, as 
may well be expected, considering the nature and age of these 
ro(3ks. 

The above notes and observations, though they may seem 
scanty, nevertheless enable us to draw the following deduc- 
tions : — 

1. — The highest central mass of mountains in South For- 
mosa is of primary age, consisting of crystalline schists, bx’olcen 
through by igneous rocks, such as Porphyries. 

2. — The mountains flanking the highest central mass to the 
North-west, West, and South West as far as Namcliieh* are 
made up of Silurian Slates and Shales. 

3. — The hill ranges from Namchieh to Hcngch’unhsieii are 
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composed of the followinijj olicranons of strata, traversed in 
some places by veins of (pnaiz : — 

a. Arinaeeous sliale, vchivh is apparently a traii» 
sition from the eltiyshUe to 

Ik Darkgrey micacious flagstone; 

c. Grey sandstone; 

d. White sandstone (qnarfzito) ; 

e. Red breccia (conglomerate); 

/. Red Sandstone. 

All these rockmasses except the white sandstone (Silu- 
rian) which is found lowest on a level witli the sea, are prob- 
ably Devonian deposits, lying on Silurian strata and overspread 
by the Carboniferous System whicli contains seams of coal and 
ferruginous sliale and ironstone. 

4. The district south of llengclihm-lisien was originally a 
Coral Island. 


So much for the inonniainons part of Soiitli Formosa. The 
plain, however, so important and well known from an econo- 
mical point of view is not less interesting geologically. It 
extends from Pangliao nortlnvard tlirongh iho whole w’-estern 
part of the island; a series of hillrangos, whicli approaches the 
seashore near the city of Taiwanfu, divides it into two parts, 
the southern of which only falls within the boundary of tliis 
paper. This, the most fertile district in the whole island, is 
an alluvium of posttertiary origin, a rich loam derived partly 
from the shales of the Central Moimtains partly from tlie 
Sandstones south and partly from the Limestone hills, which 
here and there reach above tlie level of the lowland. These 
are the great and small Kangshan, the Whale back, Apesliill, 
Saracen’s head, Ffingslum. and, still surrounded by water, but 
belonging to the same category, Lambay Island near Taiig- 
kang. 

Aposhil! or Takii Shan (beat the drum-hill, so called because 
of the rocks dangerous to navigation, wliich lie at its loot and 
wliich make the junkmen appeal to the Gods by beating the 
gong) has been very well described by Dr. Gu])py in his paper 
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Notes on the Geology of Takow’^^ and correctly characte- 
rised It remains for me hut to determine the period, in which 
it originated, therefore it is necessary to particularize the 
various kinds of Limestone and allied rocks found, and the 
fossils, they contain. We have : 

1. — Compact Limestone, a hard smooth fine grained rock, 
generally of bluish grey colour ; 

2. — Saccharine or Statuary Marble, fine grained, white, 
resembling loafsngar in texture; 

3. — Oolite, composed of grains connected by a calcareous 
cement; 

4. — Marl, friable compound of lime and clay; 

5. — Clialk or rather indurated carbonate of lime; 

6. — Rea clay. 

To Dr. Guppy’s List of Fossils only one specimen is worth 
adding, but an imiiortant one, namely the coinshaped, forami- 
miferai, shell Nummus laevigata, which however is not so much 
developed that I could speak here of Nummulitic Limestone. 
But it serves us as a guide in fixing the time of the last great 
upheaval of Apeshill, i.e. the beginning of the Tertiary Period. 
There are traces of the cretaceous system, but the main com- 
position of Apeshill, the plateau and its fringes are decidedly 
Oolitic, while I am inclined to think that the summit of Apes- 
hill and the fundamental rocks reach as far back as the Carbo- 
niferous epoch. The characteristic features of the Mountain 
Limestone: subcrystalline, intersected by joints and thus 
breaking up in large tabular masses — as well as the fragments 
of older corals (Lithostrotia are abundant) which are spread 
about below and form part of the earthy varieties, point to it. 
Examination of the caverns and fissures, which Dr. Guppy 
recommended to any resident at Takow, did not bring forward 
anything particular, so far as I have been in them. The fis- 
sures form a labyrinth of subterranean passages of varying 
w'idth, as much as 30 feet deep, and the caves reach down to 
an immeasurable depth; in fact Apeshill is a vast cave^ to 
which access would be easy enough, w^ere not an amount of 


* Journal N. C. B. of H. A. S. vol. XVI, I6b0. 
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■curiosity required tlmt would surpass wisdom. Some of the 
smaller caverns^ which I entered, presented atalacrmites and 
stalactites, also columns, hut none very extraordinary. The 
floor deposit consists of ealc-tiiff Bones of "oats and cattle, 
which fell down and died there are to be met with; of living 
beings large spiders, lizards and monkeys have their abode 
here. 

Wbaleback Hill is the sea bottom tilted up by subterranean 
force. One half of the broken crust remained standing at 
angles of 25-30®, while tlie other half tninblcd together. The 
rocks present the petrified bottom of the ocean with its shells 
in situ; but it is impossible to determine by the fossils, with 
which of the throe (not only two) traceable u])lieavals cf Apes- 
bill, Whaleback simultaneonsly arose. 

Fengsban (Pboanix-rnonntnin, so cabed from its birdlike 
sbai^e) is also limestone formation; it lies 6 miles South of 
Takow, near the Coast and its rocks reach into the sea. From 
Fengslian North-east a low lino of bills contiiinos which has 
at one time most j)robably been a line of Sanddunes as the 
Takow spit is at the pr(}sont day. 

At tlie month of the Tangkang River, 9 miles S.W*. from 
the town of the same name, lies tlic small island Hsiao Liu 
chiu (a name referring to the Chinese idea that Formosa in 
ancient time formed j^art of the kingdom of Linchiu). Lam- 
bay Island, as foreigners name it, is of similar origin to Apes- 
hill, but of more recent ago, not older than tertiary. The 
fossil shells embedded in its limestone differ not a.t all from 
species at present in existence. The island is surrounded by 
living coral reefs, wliich at ebb-tide are visible above the sur- 
face and extend flir into the sea, wdiero they shimmer through the 
waves from a depth of 10 to 20 fathoms, so clear is the water 
here. The beacdi at the Eastsido of this little isle is covered 
with white coralsand and the greatest variety of Cockles 
and shells is found, a remarkable contrast to the black shore 
of the opposite mainland, on which no trace of living beings is 
meti s*ave cnistacea burrowing in the sand. At the Southwest 
point of the island are some not very extensive caverns. The 
islanders informed me, that when they, or rather their grand- 
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fathers, settled there (120 years ago), they found human bones 
in them and a table of stone. Chinese, it appears, prefer to 
keep away from caverns : on Apeshill they fear the monkeys 
and here, the ghosts. 

In crossing from Lambay Island to Tangkang which town 
lies on indurated mudflats, the material of which was carried 
down from the Slate mountains by the same river, which they 
now embank, one sails over a depth of more than 300 fathoms. 
Such an extraordinary depression is most singular in the For- 
mosa channel, which on an average is only about 20 fathoms 
deep, so much so, that the Commander of a British gunboat, 
who first discovered it, may be excused for taking this spot 
for the submerged w^ater of a vulcauo. The geological condi- 
tion of the surrounding land speaks against this assumption, 
and we cannot, with due regard for the local circumstances ex- 
plain it otherwise than as a chasm, which is gradually filling up. 

From what I have said up to the present, it would almost 
seem as if the popular idea, Formosa is a volcanic island,’^ 
was altogether wrong. There is in truth no trace of recent 
volcanic eruption in the districts above described, but very 
close by, only 3 miles Northeast of the port of Takow is a 
tract of land, the ])eace and quiet of whieh has never been sus- 
pected by Takow Residents as hiding the recent seat of action 
of the subterranean forces, and it was not until in reading the 
Taiwan fu chili,” I came across a passage recording the last 
eruj^tion, that I myself visited tliose hills. They are the Chih 
Shan” known to foreigners a>s the Pineapple hills, whore the 
most delicious fruit grows, that Formosa produces. The 
chapter of historical events says : ^‘In the 61st year of Kang- 
hsi (i.e. 1722) in summer Oiiihshan opened 8 chang (80 feet) 
long and 4 chang (40 feet) wide; black earth (mud) came 
out; on the 2nd day, by night, fire came out, several feet 
high;” and the Mountain and River chapter notes with refer- 
ence to Ohih Shan, the name of which is also explained as 
derived from the colour of the ground, that sometimes fire 
is rising.” 

There we have an accurate description of a volcanic outburst 
from a Oninese record and quite in accordance with the theo- 
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ries of foreign science. The fire was, of course, only risible 
by night because it was not fire, but simply the glowiii^y 
light of the ejected material, and this, described as black earth 
f‘hei tu’) was hot mud, which in the usual course would after- 
wards assume the reddish brown colour of iron dnst. ddiis 
wms the case here; for on my exploring visit 1 found the hills 
to consist of a light and porous reddish yellow earth, very 
much like clay, hut being in reality tufa, the chemically trans- 
formed vulcanic mud, and on the surface at some places thin 
layers of tuffstone, the loose tufa cemented. The district 
covers about three square miles and includes a small lake ; it 
is the outcrop of not one only, but frequent small eruptions at 
different places. One spot, where an outburst of mud had 
taken place, I liave traced on the extreme western hill., 3 miles 
East of Whaleback, and there are several })oitit3 which render 
it probal)le that this is the one alluded to in the records. 
Where the vent was, is now a pool of water, and on the soutli 
side, where the accumulation is higher than on the northern, 
a thin crust of scorim is found. Not far, S.E. from the sup- 
posed vent, I noticed a vertical catting of a dyke, wdiiidi shew 
the following interesting sequence of la^mrs, from the top 
downwards. 


Soft Groune, 

SCOKLE, 

YEiaow Tuff, 

Grey Toff, 

Bluish Black Tuff, 

Dark Yellow Tuff, 

Li&ht Yellow Tuff, 

A Dark Yellow LiaVe (harder). 

Whitish Tuff, 

Dark Yellow Tuff, 

Scoria, 

j &c , &c., &c. 
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I am unable to explain the variation of the colours otherwise 
than that the different materials deposited contained different 
proportions of lime and silica. Among the fragments thrown 
up I have especially to mention a large piece of r(.>ck-(TystaI 
and one of white sandstone, which indicate the deej}er strata. 

Hot Springs are also said to exist in this district according 
to the “ Taiwan fu chih;” but I have not found any. A river 
called Liu diuang chiang (Sulphur River) rises here and runs 
into the Lagoon at Takow; but its name may be derived from 
the Sulphursprings at the foot of Apesliill. 

Northeast of Chihshan commence the outrunners of the 
mountains, which, as above-mentioned, bisect the Formosan 
plain. My stay in Takow, however, has not been long enough 
to allow of my exploring them and the climate of the 22nd 
degree of latitude is not in favour of outdoor-exercise. 


From this description of the geological condition we may 
now deduce the following series of evolutions to have taken 
place, wdiich together make up the Geological History of South 
Foinnosa and to some extent of the whole island. 

1. — E'irst in order must he placed the deposition of the 
crystalline schists, which probably correspond wdth F. von 
Richthofen’s Sinian System. By folding of these, the central 
mountain ranges originated. 

2. — A period of volcanic activity succeeded, to which the 
falsi tic traps owe their existence. 

3. — TheJi follow’ed abrasion of the primary mountains from 
which fresh clayey deposits at their base, the slates and shales 
of the present day were derived; sediments of a sandy nature 
wei’e w^ashed on, and wnile the sea was rising more and more 
during the Silurian and Devonian periods, all those strata were 
accumulated, which now form the mountainous district of 
South Formosa. The fissile sandstones and arinaceous shale 
near Namchieh show where the two substances, sand and clay, 
joined. 

4. — At the end of the Devonian Period the land appears to 
have risen again. The red conglomerates which occur at the 
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height of about 200 feet above the present level are the remains 
of a then gravel or pebble beach. 

.5. — At that time also vegetation flourished and the surface 
of the ground was overgrown with plants. The sandy shore 
was studded with that low kind of Palmtree, Oyeadeae, which 
we now find along the sandy bank of the plain ; fur an iron- 
pyrite has preserved us a piece of the trunk showing the same 
organic structure. 

6. — Periodical inundations and gradual submergence of the 
land followed ; new sediments accumulated and covered that 
primary and subsequent vegetation^ which compressed altered 
and mineralized we now find as seams of coal. 

7. — Earth movements or Crust motions seem to coincide 
with this, the Carboniferous period. Yulcauie action had 
long since ceased on the Formosa as it then existed, but mani- 
fested itself at the sides, giving origin to the basaltic Pescadores 
in the West, the Pinnacle group, Tiau-six Island in the North 
East, and Harp Island, which in 1853 was still in a violent 
state of eruption, on the East Coast, The volcanic districts 
near Tamsui and North-east of Taiwanfoo are also proofs of 
the volcanic activity, which developed at the foot of the Cen- 
tral Mountain ranges, at first under and afterwards above 
water. Under these the subterranean forces worked by up- 
heaving the mass, too strong to be disrupted, and while the 
island thus more and more rose above the waves, which sur- 
rounded it at the end of the Carboniferous period, its sides 
gradually subsided, thus contributing to the receding of the 
sea and subsequent denudation, 

8. — Meanwhile corals bad commenced their structures on 
the sedimentary bottom and built their reefs around the land. 
Thus in the South, for instance, Remarkable Peak originated, 
which now as a compact limestone cone points into the air, 
and a series of reefs extended around it. Simultaneausly with 
a general rising of the island those first reefs as well as the 
ground, to which corals had attached themselves, rose above 
the surface of the ocean. TJie coral growth continued not on 
the original rocks, but around them, forming a new series of 
reefs, till after again rising the whole formed a coral island 
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corresponding ill all its cliaracteristics with the coralline islands 
existing in the Pacific Ocean, at the present daj. There, a 
fringing reef of coral is often found immediately attached to 
the land, whilst in many other cases the reef surrounds a vol- 
canic island, the intervening space of irregular, but nowhere of 
great width, forming a lagoon or channel of still water, pro- 
tected by the reef from wind and waves. The reefs very often 
form an arc, the convexity of which is towards the prevailing 
wind, and a straight line of reef not generally rising above the 
reach of the tide, forms the chord of the arc. Here at the 
Soutli end of Formosa we have two Mountain ranges, Coral- 
reefs built up b}^ generations of zoophytes, now raised high 
above the sea, solidified by age and chemical agency and trans- 
formed into compact limestone. They form an arc open 
towards the South, whence for six months during the year the 
South West monsoon blows and evidentlj^ has blown for ages, 
and as the reef which formed the cord of this ai'C, we may 
identify the plateau between the South and South-west ranges, 
which, except in the middle is lower than the other hills and 
was at one time still below the level of the sea, whilst the 
higher reefs already surpassed it. The hill ranges within the 
circuit may be looked upon as the sedimentary bottom, raised 
by })revious earth movements, answering to the volcanic rocks 
to which the corals attached themselves and around which 
their fringes extended. The navigable passage spoken of as 
leading through the reef into the inclosed lagoon is found at 
Langcliiao, but it is by no means accidental, that this opening 
should be there ; for as the convexity of the arc is towards the 
wind prevailing in summer, so this passage has been kept open 
by the North-east monsoon which during the winter months 
w^as driving the waters of the Formosa channel into the lagoon 
within the reefs. In consequence of a third upheaval, the 
lower reefs also rose to the surface and the channels of still 
water which were between the reefs and the land emptied 
themselves leaving behind layers of mud, clay and sand as 
proof of their past existence and as a foundation for the fertile 
valleys that are now under cultivation. 

The second great Limestone formation, Apeshill, is of a 
somewhat different nature. It seems to be a link in a series 
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of barrier-reefs, which stretched alono; the wliolo South-west 
Coast of Formosa. Like the oldest rocks of the South Cape 
district it also was built up during the time of subsidence 
(Carbouiforous period), lienee its great height of about 1,000 
feet, not reckoning the probable depth under the surface, and 
Ujiheaved at three consecutive times. It stands witness to the 
different periods, wliich intervene between :he Carboniferous 
and the Tertiary, bearing traces of tlie clayey and cretaceous 
sediments which were deposited during that time in the For- 
mosa Clianncl. 

9. — Wliile tlie denudation of the mountains W'ent on, and 
afterwards by torrents of rain, which deepened the channels, 
widened the valleys and broke through tlie rocks, forming 
those gorges, through which now rivers rush into the sea, 
debris were carried down and gradually filled up the shallow 
sea between the land and the outlying islands ; fresh sedi- 
ments were washed on to these, attached themselves and gra- 
dually connecting, formed the outline of the present plain. 

10. — At the time of the Dutch, towards the middle of the 
17th century, new Formosa was so far formed that only shoals 
and flat islands, Anping for instance, were still unconnected 
with tlie mainland. South of Fengshan a large shallow Bay 
existed. The land generally was so marshy that the Dutch 
laid their roads on artificial dykes. The plain extended more 
and more into the sea : the city of* Kushia, built on the sea- 
shore (ISrorth-east of Apeshill) 150 years ago, now lies a mile 
away from the tidal waves ; shallow lagoons have taken the 
place of former expanses of water; on former islands sugar 
cane is now planted, and the sportsman finds almost every 
year more of liis snipegronncl turned into ric(5fields and new 
marshland consoles him for his loss. The almost visible ele- 
vation of this Formosan plain is, of course, not due alone to 
alluvial accumulation, but the subterranean forces, which 
already have begun to alter the surface of the plain, by throw- 
ing up hills (mud-volcanoes) have their share in tliis useful 
work of extending the land, as the slight crust motions, which 
accompany the frequent eax'thquakes, tend to raise it. Sup- 
pose that the present conditions continue, in from 50 to 100 
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years 3 tlie inner harbour at Takow will no longer exist as 
such; besides having become too shallow for vessels of even 
the lightest draught, it may possibly be closed altogether by 
the masses of rock which tumble down from the sides of the 
narrow entrance, and although the outer harbour may replace 
itj it will not offer the same shelter as is found now within 
the precincts of Apeshill and Saracen’s head. The open road- 
stead of Anping, already 2 miles away from the port, will he 
pushed out to sea more and more, and Tangkang, situated at 
the mouth of a powerful and for native craft navigable river, 
which rather deepens its bed, and already an important mart 
and centre of the junktrade between this part of the island and 
the continent of China, is likely to become the most suitable 
harbour and the principal seat of the Export Trade of South 
E ormosa. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

FRAGMENS 

D’UN VOYAGE DANS L’INTERIEUR 
DE LA CHINE. 

PAB 

C. IMBATJLT—HUAFvT, 

Interprete du Gouvernement Franqais, 

1. EXCUBSION A LA VILLE DE SOTJ-TCTIEOU, CAPITALS 

DE LA PROVINCE DU KIANG-SOU. 



Eti vne de Sou-tclieon — Histnirc ancienrie de cette 
ville — Efcemine de la ville actuello — Rosidaiice du Gou- 
verncnienfc proviucitil — A dm ini sf, rat ion do 8ou-tehoou 
— Decadence dececte ville — Le: - t,- y . ' ' ' ■ 

' — Les jardins dc jjlaisir : lenr ■ »*, ' : ; 

temido dll Nord — Uiio ecole cliimd.se : do Peuseigne- 
niciifc en Chiae — Promenades dans los nies—L^agora 
de Sou-tclieou — Lcs eonteurs cliinois ; Yon-tdie ou 
Line ciiusp. cdlcbre tdnnoise, nouvolle — Peintm’es dii~ 
noises — Le camp — Un incendie — Superstitions ebi- 
Boi.ie.s : le fouug-a/wuci, rccit d’une agitation supcrstl- 
tieuse. 

•' ' ' 

Partis le matin, a Faube, de la Concession Fran^aise de 
Cliangliab nous arrivions le soir mcme a OueiAmg 

{ Y’-ding ')^^ bourg sitii4 h mi-cliemin entro |i| Koim^clian 
(Quin-san) et SoiiAGheou (Sau-tseii)^ apres avoir 

remonte tout le conrs du ^ f|| H Vou-soung Kimig.^ 
nous avions ancre notre bateau non loin d^ine canonni^re 
cbinoise destiiido a prolcger la navigation de la riviiro^ et sans 
nous mettre en peine des soi-disant marius qui en formaient 
Fequipage, ni du canon de bois, ti Fair piteux et renfrognd, 
en ornait la pi’oue. La presence do ('o navire de guerre suffisait 

L Nous doniums lu pronoiiciatioxi locale entro parentbeses. 

2. Le Voii-soung Kiang se jetfce a Gbangbai dans le lloiiang-pou et est 
decore par les etrangers du nom de Crique de Sou-tcMou ( Bou'-choio creek) 
parcequ^il j conduit. 
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pour tranquilliser notro batelier qui, commo tout bon lochy 
se refusait energiquement ti naviguer la iiiiit^ de pour d’etre 
detrousse par des pirates d’eau douce on des rovenans inia- 
ginaires sortis de son cerveau fcconci, Aj>r 0 s tine unit rela- 
tivement paisible^ troubleo seulemont par le gong quo nos 
turbiilens voisius frappaient de temps a autre pour eftrayer les 
voleurs, nous repartions aux premieres blanclicurs de Taubo et 
continuions notre route vers Sou-tclieou. 

Cette grande ville s’annonce par lo nombre toujours crois- 
sant des jonques et barques qui sillonnent lo canal; au fur et 
a mesure quo nous avancions nous apercevions de plus eu 
plus distinctement dans le lointain^ a travers la Itude du 
matin, un anias etendu de maisons eclairecs par le soleil 
levant et domine par une liaute pagodo, specimen classiquo de 
Parchitecture cliinoise, puis do grJses inuraiiles dont les er6« 
neaux se decoupaient sur Fazur du del: e’etait Sou-tclidou, 
Au dessus, fennant Fliorizon et a poine visibles dorriere tin 
voile de brouillard, se dossinait une cliaine de bautes collines. 
Cos hauteurs bordent lo fjflj T\vi-hou ou Grand lac dont la 
plalne liquidc se dovoloppe a Fouest do Soii-tclioou, et, so 
continuant dans lo lac incme, y forment qitelquos grandos ilcs 
et un grand norabro d’ilots. 

Apres deux lieiiros environ de navigation, nous atieignions 
les faubourgs: a Fentrce se voient les ruines dhni pout ddtruit 
par les robellos tVi-p’ing ; partout on retroiivo encore aujoui'- 
dliui les traces du passage de ces vaiidales cluiiois. Ondirait 
que le goiivernemcnt laisse subsister dcssoin ces vestiges 
pour servir d’enseignement aux gench'ations futures. Le long 
des rives, a droite et a gauche, de nombreux trains d’arbres 
^quarris sent ranges symetriquemont tout contre les immenses 
chantiers oil la scie doit les divisor en ])lanchcs de toutes 
dimensions. 

Les faubourgs traversed nous entrJons dans la ville par la 
porto de Lou (^* Loic-memi)^ a])peleo anssi P^ toung^ 
7neun, porte de Fest: celle-ci se compose de trois forts bastions 
dont le premier est coiffe d’un pavilion elcvc qui sert de corps- 
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de»garde^ et do trois y% Chonei4ou ou portes d’eau. De IS ,, 
nous siiivimes , les meandres du canal enclave entre deux 
rangeos de maisons^ et, lieurtanfc ici ot la des barques en charge 
et en ddcharge, a qiiai devaiit le yamon ou pretoire du fi--iou 
ou general coininandaut la place, nous fumes nous aman'er 
au pied meme des niurs iiouvellement crepis de PEglise 
catholiqne. 

Sou-tcheou situee par 31*^ 2Z'25" latitude nord et 4° 0^25^'' 
longitude est de Peking, ii’est pas une ville d’liier : sa fonda* 
tion remonte loin. Voici ce que les Annales rapportent sur 
son origine: 

A Tepoque do I’ancieime dynastie des ^ TeJmu^ la priiici- 
pautc de ^ Von, qui occiipait h peu pres le meme pays 
designd anjuurd’hui sous le nom de province du Kiang-sou, 
etait sous la domination d’un prince appele 0 3E ^H64u 
ouang^ le roi ^Hudu. Ce souverain regiia de Tan 514 a I’an 
416 avant notre ere. En 484, ^Hodu, dont Ja capitale etait 
alors h M non loin de ractuelle ^ Jjf Tch^ang-^ 

tcMoa-fou^ Youlut trans[)ortGr sa residence dans un endroit 
plus favorable ot plus an centre do son Etat. Sur les conseils 
de sou celebre ministre ^ ^ ^ Van Tseii-siu^'^ il fit clioix de 
Femplacemont oil s clove a present Sou-teb^ou et y fit batir 
une ville. Cette cite ent huit portes, autaiit de portes d’eau 
et quarante sept li de toiir.^ Hu-lu y fit dlever une tour 
immense du sommet de laquelle on apercevait toute la princi- 
paute de You: e’est du nom de cotte tour ii $ Koii-sou-- 
Terrasse de Kou-sou,^'^ qifest derive Tancieu nom de 

1. Voir sur co miiiistro, W. F. Mayers, Chinese readers Manual. 

2. Tin li ou lieue cliitioiso se compose de 360 ip jmi ou pas. Le 
poii=:l m. 75 ; le li % 7 iut done 630 metres. Par conseexuout il faiifc 8 U pour 
faire line do nos lieues rranf;aises. 

3. Cette tour f lit con stniite oil neufans ^ M 

avait 3U0 ichtnuj de haut ; du sommet on ponvaifc voir a plus do 300 li. Pour 
y montcr on avalt fait uu clicmiu siniioux (f^ jH] 

1^ If® Sou-tchdou-fou take, Description du Depanoment de Sou- 

tcheou ; e’est ilans cet ouvrago ({110 nous avons pnise les renseiguemens 
liistoriques que nous donnons ici et beaucoup d’autres qui sont epars dans, 
cet article, (A. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature^ p. 37.) 
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Sou4cli6oii, Kou-soiij qui est rest4 litteraire et po6tique et 
que Ton emploie constamment encore cle nos jours. En 916 
de notre ere la villo fat entoiirde de murs en briques de deux 
tcliang quatre tclCe'^ de haut et deux tchang et demi d*epaisseur. 
Plus tard^ deux des portes furent condainnees, mais, pour en 
perp^tuer le souvenir, on en grava les noms sur le mur qui 
les reinpla9a. Les murs furent r^pares en 1662. 

La Sou-tclieou de nos jours a line etenduo moins considera- 
ble: elle n’a que quarante-cinq li de cireonference; les murs 
ont 5605 tcliang de longueur : ils out deux tchang liuit iclCe 
de haut et un tchang huit tclCe d’epaisseur. Sou-tcheou n’a 
plus que six portes : le ^ tsHrmeim^ Porte de Ts’i, ou Porte 
du nord ( ;}t pel-menn ); le g Lu-memi, Porte do Lu, 
(en souvenir du roi H6-lu) ou Porte de Touest (|^ si- 
meim)i le ^ Siu-meun Porte de Siu (i. e. de Vou Tseu- 
siu ou petite porte de honest IQ' P*5 d-‘meun); le ^ 
P^an-rneun^ Porte de P’iin, ou Porte du sud (f|] nafi-^meun); 
le ^ Foimg-menn, Porte de Fomig, ou petite porte de F est 
( toimg-meim); enfiii le Loii-meim, Porte 

de Lou, oil porte de Test ( ^ P^ toung-meun ). Sauf la 
petite porte de Fouest, toutes out des chouehloiiy passages 
pour les eaux ou portes d’eau. Chacune d’eiitre elles est 
surniontde d’un grand Iciosque ou pavilion oil sont casernds 
quelques soldats sous le corninandement d’un mandarin mili- 
taire. Les murailles ont 57 bastions, 3051 crdiieaux et 157 
tours. 

Sou-tcheou, capitale ou chef-lieu de la province du Kiang- 
sou, est le siege du gouvernement provincial. Ce governement 
se compose 

d’un ^ siun-fou (vnlgairement ^ foii-^tai) ou 
gouverneur de province qui est ea) oficio Fun des vice-pr6si- 
dens du Minist&re de la guerre de fa 9 on k commander aux 
troupes de la province. O’est k ce litre que le cdlebre Li 
Houng-tchaiig, aujourd’hiii vicc-roi du Tche-li, alors gou- 

1. Lo tch^e ou pie{l=:307 millimetres ; le tchang vaut dix pieds 
et a pour equivalent 3 m. 05. 
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vernenr du Kiang~sou, dirigea^ de 1862 a 1865, les opiirations 
militaires centre les rebelles; 

2. ^ d’uii ^ pou-tcheng-che (ou ^ Fan-tai)^ 

tresorier gen^ral^ ayant sous ses ordres un gg pjj li-ouen ou 
tresorier adjoint ; 

3. ^ cVxm 1^* ^ ^ an-tch'a-che (ou ^ juge 

provincial, seconde par divers mandarins appeles Jg kmg4i 
et m s,Heu--yu. De ce fonctionnaire dependent egalement 
les mandarins charges de surveiller le tribut en grains envoyd 
aiinuellement a Peking et de veiller k Fentretien des cours 
d’eaux (rivieres et canaux) de la province. 

Les troupes de la province sent commandees, sous la haute 
direction du gouverneur^ par un )[§ Wan-tsiang ou lieute- 
nant colonel et un ^ tsoung-ping ou general de brigade. 

Ajoutons a cette liste un iiisjiecteur des Douanes, et un 
surveillant des manufactures imperiales tohe-tsad): ce 

dernier a sous ses ordres un ^ Hseii4c?ou ou tresorier, un 
Ip ^ pi-tiC’-che ou secretaire de septi&me rang et des 
M k'ou-^che^ gardiens du Tresor. 

Le Departement de Sou-tcli4ou est administr^ par un 
tcJie-fou, prefet ; nn ^ij foung--pan^ sous-prefet ( qui s’ oc- 
cupe des grains); un kiao’-cMou^ inspecteur d’ Univer- 

site; un pj ^ liiun-tao^ recteur; un tclie-clie^ arebiviste 

de Fintendant des gabelles et un ^ tchad-md ou mandarin 
charge des sceaux. C’est ce dernier qui vend les boutons on 
globules, en regoit le prix d’achat et scelle les certificats. 

La ville de Sou-tebeou elle-m6me est divisde administrative- 
ment en trois hieji ou districts: ceux de ^ Fc 2 t, de ^ jH'j 
TcKang-^tcMou et de ^ Yuan4i6. A la t^te de chacmi 
d’eux est un iche4den, magistrat de district, ayant sous 

ses ordres un }|^ ^ hien--tcli^eng^ adjoint; un ^ Hao- 
yuy directeur des etudes; un @ IcoucmAiang^ fermier des 
grains, un dnu'-kien^ surveillant et mi tien-che^ 

commissaire de police. 

La juridictlon des magistrate de district ne s’dtend pas 
seulement sur leur propre district, mais encore sur la partie 
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cles faubourgs qni touclie ii leur circoiiBeri};i;Ioii, 

Les appoiiitemens dcs foiictioriiiaires cliiicreiit crordiiiairo' 
selon les postes et les provinces: voici eeux ties princi])avi:e 
uiandarins do Sou-tcheou^ d’apres lo ^ |!(! ^ 'fd-^ 

tiing tsin-clien isi/an^chou, Annuaire de i’Enipire des Ts'iug i 

Gouveriioiir 13000 taels* 

Trcsorier General 10000 

Jiige provincial..* «... 8000 ,, 

Prefet 3000 ,, 

Magistral de Voudiion 2700 5, 

„ de Tclfang-tclieou 800 

,, de yuan-lio ...... 1080 „ 

Outre cela, il y a encore fimprevu, les exactions^ et tout co 
qne Pon desigiie en frangais sous le 110m do gratle^ cn anglais 
sous celui do squeeze. 

Au point do vue aclministratif cliinois^ Ics postes sont 
classes en; 

^ tsouet-yao, tr&s important ; 

^ ^ yao-hiu^^ posto important ; 

4* tclioimg-kiu4^ d’une importance moycnno ; 

M kieii-Jciu^f importance ordinaire; 
et on les oonsid^re suivant quo leur circonscription est 
^ tdCoung frequentee; 

^ /an, pleine d’affaires 5 
^ p’4 fatigiiante; 

II nan, difficile {h gonverner). 

Le poste de Sou-tclieou est considercS commo ties important 
(;S ^ isouet-yao) et il reunit les qua! re classes ci-dossus. 

Sou-tcheou ctait jadis imo villc do plaisirs, de dissipation et 
de dissolution et, par suite, le rendcz-vous do la jounesse doroc, 
non pas seulement de la province, mais de tout Pempire* 
Aujourdliui olle est bien deehuo do son ancienue splcndcmr et 
le vicnx proverbe taut de fois cite liaut ost le tem[>le du 

ciel (le paradis); ici bas sont Hung^tolanni et Sou-tcbcou ^ a 

Jtl W ^ "T W 11 I jc Okang ytoa Vimi’^eang^Maycou Sow 

^Hwngy 
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Gess4 cPetre vrai. Son-tclicou n’est pins le paradis terrestre 
d' 3 s temp:; passes et la peintiire qu’en faisaient an demior siecle 
nos missionnaires (lesquels la coaipai’aient a Vcnise) diiifere 
notableineiit cle ce qtie roii yoit a present. La derriiere rebel- 
lion des Ilom}ne,j a grands clieranv^ d’nno parfc^ qui en a detruit 
tine pai’tic (rus in tn^be?) et bmlc ses fjuibovirgs, et d’auti'a 
part^ la proxiinitc de (Ihaii/daui, ce Paris de PExtreme Orient, 
ont porte im eonp mortel h la splendour de Sou-tcheou, 
Maintenant, e’est ti Oliaiigbai* qiie les jounes gens de qualite 
vent de\’-orer leur fortune, qiie les mandarins retraitds vent 
jouir des ecus amasses durant leur administration : la pr&ence 
et la condiiite des europeena los excite et les stimule, Nom- 
bre d’entre eux imitent les ^^diahles eirangers^^ et, tout liabil- 
Ics de soie et de satin, le nez ornc d’une large paire de lunet- 
tes a moiiture en dcaille on en or, conduisent k grandes guides 
leur dog-cart ou leur hansomette snr la route de Bubbling- 
well, a Pinstar des chefs ou employes des maisons de com- 
mei'ce anglaisos et ainericaines. 

A riicure qu’il est, Sou-tclieou est desert, triste et morne: 
ses canaux, jadis encombres, no sont plus parcourus quo par 
un petit iiombre do jonqties de passage, Les fameux j|g 
Ilond-tch^ouan ou bateaux de fleiirs qui, au dire du P. Martini, 
ne sont destines que pour le soul plaisir et divertissement, tons 
enricliis d’or et peints des couleurs les plus vives, plus sem- 
blables a des maisons magnifiques qu’^i des vaisseaux ” sont loin 
d’etre aussi nombreux qu’au temps jadis. A peine en voit-on 
encore quclques uns, h sciilptux’es finements dories, k lanternes 
multicolorcs qui semblent errer 5 a et la comme des &mes en 
peine, mais les belles perso lines fleuries ^ dioua-niang) 
qui les habitant ne voient plus, an son de leurs instruments ou 
aux modulations de leurs chants, accourir une foule de jeunes 
gens aussi nombreuse et aussi distingiuie qu^autrefois. 

Les femmes de Sou-tebeou, dont la beaut<5 est prover- 
biale dans touto la Chine, sont encore les plus belles chinoises 
de I’ompire. II nous a etc donne d’en voir qui, toutes fard^es 
qu’elles fussent, pourraient plaire des europeens. Oes 
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hdtaires ont qiielque chose en soi de gracieux ct d^origiiial qmi 
ajoute Tin certain charme k leiir personne. Elies saveiit 
toujours s’liabiller avec goiit: elles portent do jolies robes de 
sole ou de satin k coulenrs voyantes^ rccoiivertes d’un caraco 
non moiiis riche; lenr chevehiroj ornee de fleurs varices^ 
s’^leve dans les airs^ seloii Fexpression du poete cliinois, 
aemblahle a un amas de nuages^\‘ lenrs sonrcils sont legire- 
ment noircis et allonges en forme d’arc; lenrs yeux sont 
phis purs que Veau des rivieres en auiomne ” et leur Yoix est 
donee comme la hrise Ugcre du printmpsy Une rnince 
conehe de fard et de carmin reconvre lenrs joiies et lenrs 
Ifeyres; de longnes boncles d’oreilles d’or ou d’argent font 
flechir lenrs oreilles, et des bracelets ciselcs ornent lenrs fins 
poigneis. Leur demarche inline, rendue bnlfincce k cause de 
lenrs petits pieds (doformite cficlide sons d’elegants sonlicrs 
brodes), ne laisse pas d ctre fort graciense : a Ics voir niarclicr 
on dirait un frele bambon secone ])ar la brise* Tel est en pen 
de mots le crayon des beauty's de Son-tcheon» 

Mais le r^gne de ccs lieta'ires ne sera pent-etre plus de 
longue dureo : du moins lenr ponvoir snr les chinois rnffines 
semble s’aftaiblir. Ces derniers no sont pas insonsibles aux 
charmes de qnelqiies dames enropdennes on amcrlcaines^ de 
moeurs faciles et de commerce agreabH qn’ils ont pu ad- 
mirer k Ghanghai, et rengonement ])onr les beaiites etrangeres 
tend k se propager parmi les chinois de qnalite. Encore que 
lenr type differe notablemont de celui des chinoises, il semble 
qu’il ait un certain attrait pour les habitants cln Cdleste Em- 
pire. On a raconte qn’un riche mandarin qni aida le cclebre 
commissaire imperial Ki-'Yngt\ conclure avec de Lagronee 
le traite franco-chinois de 1844, Pan Tseu-tcheii, avait vonln 
se passer la fantaisie d'avoir une femme eiiropcenne, mais 
que le prix qu’on lui demandait pour nno jenne brcsilienne 
dtant trop elevd pour sa bourse, il en avait etc reduit k faire 
confectionner et revetir de vetemei)ts eiiropeens un mannequin 
de carton ayant les traits d’une europc^enne.^ 

1. Voyage en Chines par M. C. Lavollue, Paris, 1853, p. 370, 
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Pins rdcemmenfc, im mandarin de Hongkong, faisant yisite 
h mi jeniie iiegoeiant anglais de cette ville, trouva cc deniier 
€11 conipagnie de sa jeune femme. Lg mandarin tomba en 
admiration devant elle et en snivit avec plaisir tons les mouve- 
mens : pnis, conmie elle sortait, il dit au mari ; 

— Combien domiates-voiis pour votre femme? 

— Oh! repliqiia le mari souriant a Terreur singulifere dn 
yisiteur, deux mille dollars 1 

II pensait qiie notre mandarin se recrieralt. — Eh bien I rd- 
partit celui-oi d’un air grave tout en feuilletant son porte- 
feuille, donneZ“la moi et je vous donncrai cinq mille dollars. 

Etonnement du mari qui refuse naturellemeiit : le mandarin 
va jiisquW sept mille dollars. Le negociaiit se decide alors k 
lui dire que les eiiropeens ii’avaient pas coutume do vendre 
ainsi leurs femmes : le mandarin so retira tout deconfit. 

Les beautes de Sou-tclieou n’etaient pas toutes confinees 
dans les bateaux de fieiirs : ellos avaient surtoiit, et c^'est 1^ 
oil I’on pent principalcment les voir aiijourd’hui, des maisoiis 
particiilieros ornct^s de toufc le luxe cliinois, d’oh elles se 
rdpaiidaient dans les celebres jardins de plaisir. 

An temps de la splendeur de Sou-tcbeou, ces fameux jar- 
dins, actiicllement encore les plus beaux ornements de cette 
Cite, ctaient le rendez-voiis de la jemiesse doree de la province. 
Au bord des etangs factlces ou dans les kiosqnes elegamment 
porches sur des amas de rocs faiitastiques, on dressait des 
tables servies avec luxe, et une foule de jemies gens, les gom- 
meux de I’endroit et de IMpoque, tout v6tus de soie et de 
satin, venait s’y divertir, discourir, boire en compagnie le vin 
et le the que lour oftraient des jennes filles d’une seduisante 
beauto, et admirer les saules plcurenrs ^^dont le fcuillage, 
baignant dans Tonde, ressemblait, lorsqu’il otait secoue par un 
coup do vent, h hi longue chevelm-o qu’une iiaiade, au sortir 
des Glides, agiterait aiitour d’elle eu faisant jaillir une nuee de 
porles.” D’aotres, se tenant par la main, se promenaient dans 
ics allees tortneuses, devisaient en’-cinble ou badinaient d’une 
maiilcre ainiable avec les jemies filles ; d’autres encore, assis k 
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Tombre des bosquets, faisaient entendre cles chants et jouaient 
de la Mte, on bien, aiiimes par la verve poetiqne, se livraient 
des johtes de poesies sur les mcmes rimes et tra^aient avec giice 
et l^gferete cle beaux caract&res qui rappellaient, eoinme parlent 
les chinois, vol du dragon et Vagiliti du se7ye7iL'^^ Le son 
des instruments alternait avec les brillantes modulations des 
oiseaux caches dans le feuillage* 

H(^lasl les temps sont bien changes: oh sont les neiges 
d’antan ? II vint un jour oh les autorit^s de la ville, prises 
subitement d^une rage d’austcrit^ et de vertu, ddfendirent 
aux ’Me venir planter leurs tentes dans les jar- 

dins. Oeux-ci perclirent tout attrait et no fnrent plus frequen- 
tds par les ^tudiants qui, an lieu de s’enfcnoer dans la lecture et 
r^tude des monuments litt&aires chinois les plus inintolligi- 
bles, accouraient s’y livrer a de joyeux 6bats. Puis arriva la 
redoutable rebellion aux mains de vaiidales qui brhla les 
faubourgs, ddvasta les palais, renversa les jardins, massacra ou 
enleva la population, et, derriJire elJe, rarmee imperialo imi- 
tant dans la victoire la conduite sanglante des vaineus. A 
present, les jardins renonimes, repares tant bien que mal, 
existent encore; mais la vogue a disparii; ils sont dclaissds, 
ils sont morts. Le i%ne des bdtaires est fini, et quclques 
curieux viennent seulement visiter do temps a autre ces lieux 
de dcliees passees. 

Encore que bien diffcrens des notres, ces jardins ont un 
cachet d’originalitd, un charmo singulier et siii go^ieris, Du 
reste, le chinois est nd paysagiste et sait, meine dans un espaee 
restreint, imiter k nature. Ne voiis attendee pas ay trouver, 
comme dans les notres, cle longues allees borddes et ombragees 
do grands et beaux arbres, bien ratissces ot senides do sable fin, 
ni des pelouscs verdoyants encadrees crime corbeille do flours 
multicoloros, ni des bassins oh des cygnes se baignent sous la 
rosee perlee d’un jet d’eaii, ni encore des statues plus ou moins 
mythologiqiies, plus ou moins vetues, qui semblent narguer les 
protneiieurs: non, riende tout cola; rion qui rappelk les Tuileries, 
les Champs Elysees, le Bois de Boulogne ou les Jardins de 
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Versailles. Allez dans lesplus celebres jardins de Son-tcli4ou, 
SI Tchouo-tclieng yuan^ le ^ Ts^ang-lang-ting^ 
le f jji ^ l^jc Che-tseii4m, voiis j verrez de petits etangs garnis de 
nenuphars, au centre desquels s’elfe vent, sur des pjramides de ro- 
chers factices, d’elegants kiosqnes ^ toits recourbes dont les co- 
lonnes peintes et les poutres sculpt^es sent ornees de dragons 
anx coulenrs eclatantes. — Dans ces kiosqnes se tronvent des 
tables de marbre poll et des chaises en bois de fer: c’est que 
les lettres aiment a prendre le the en fumant^ en devisant, on 
en composant des vers inspires par la vne de Teau, des poissons 
on des sanies agit& par le vent. Oes kiosqnes sont relics les 
nns anx autres par de petits chemins etroits et rocailleux, qni 
proinenent leiii’s meandres a travers I’etang: qnelqnes nns 
sont en mosaique representant des animaux fantastiques. 
Vons verrez tout auto nr dn jardin des galeries eouvertes 
bordees de sanies, puis, qh et la, des pavilions aveo on sans dtage 
dont les sallcs sont ornees d’inscriptions, de vieilles peintnres 
on d’objets d’art europeens, des petits ponts de bois on de 
rochers jetes hardiment d’un kiosqne a Tauti’e, des grottes 

rochers fantastiques (qni sont censes repr&enter des dragons, 
des phenix, des elephants et autres animaux extraordinaires) 
qnelqne fois des arbres microscopiqnes a qni la main dn jar- 
diiiier a donne nne forme etrange. 

Les jardins chinois sont aussi enfantins que le peuple qni 
les a imagines : le coup d’oeil en est fort gracieux et Ton est 
tout etonne de Fhabilet^ avec laquelle le Le Notre chinois est 
parvenu h amonceler tant de choses dans nil si petit espace; — 
on se figure le jardin beaucoup plus grand qu’il n’est en 
r^alite : gi4ce aux chemins sinnenx et anx galeries serpentines 
dont on est oblige de suivre tons les detours, o’est un trompe- 
Toeil perpetnel. 

Le px’emier jardin que nous visitons est le fffl 115; ® Tcliouo-- 
tcheng-'yuaii^ le jardin de la lente administration : il est situ6 
k pen de distance de Fendroit oil nous avons Fancre et 
donne sur la rue c6toy(5e par le canal qni traverse la ville de 
Fest k Fouest. C’est Fun des plus grands et des mieux entre- 
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teiiBS: h Tentr^e est iin bureau oi\ cliaque vinitear doiine me 
clouzaine de sapbqucs. On exigo cetto niodique somme, 
d’abord pour subvenir h I’entretien du jardin 5 puis, disent les 
cliinois^ pour empecber d’eiitrer toute autre personne que des 
lettrfe et des gens disfciiigues. 

II s’y trouve plusieurs kiosques a tables de marbre ot auel-* 
ques pavilions k parois tapisses de iionibreuses curiosites: 
plaques de marbre de SI Iff TCi4i-foH^ (ville du Ynn-nan 
renommee pour cette production), dont les veines naturelles 
reprdsentent des pay sages varies; gran des glaees europeeniies 
achetces k Olianghai et portant encore Tetiquette du marcband 
etranger qui les a fournies; pendules egalcment etrang^ires 
qui, mal remontees, battent la campagnc; laques du Japon, 
etc. 

Au centre d’un petit lac s’elcve sur des I’ocliers un kiosque 
^l(5gant : quatre pouts de rocailles y aboutisseiit. On lit sur 
le fronton rinscription suivante: 

^ MB M 

Le parfnm du lotus s’exbale de tons cdt6s. 

Tin grand pavilion, egalement au milieu d’un etang, porte 
le nom de Pavilion d'ou Von voit les rnontagnesY^ ^ au premier 
4tage sent les tablettes de plusieurs anciens liauts dignitaires 
de la province. Un batiment special, le SjS ^ ^ PPhoiid” 
Vang^ Salle des pinceaux et des flours, est destine aux ins- 
criptions: les murs en sont tapisses. Dans la piece du centre 
on lit I’inscription suivante due k un prefet do Sou-tclieou do 
la dynastie actuelle ; 

)i IS 111 
® KBS 

Je d(5sire penctrer les sentiments du peuple; 

Je veux entendre parler de mes propres foutes. 

Dans une autre salle sont appendiis au mur deux fl|* 
touez-tseu on pancartes dont les earaotcres se repondent mutuel- 
lement I’un k Tautre; en voiei la traduction: 


1 - 111 m Kim chan Ion, 





LE JARDIN DE LA FORET DES LIONS A SOU-TCHEOU. 

D'aprka un dessin chinois. 
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^ ^ is II? ^ m 

fi 

II existe encore cle bons principes dans les families; 

Ceiix qni exercent des cliarges doivent les prendre pour guide. 

Une galerie couverte fait tout le tour du jardin‘; c’est le 

chemin a Vomhre des saules ” (:|5P ® ). 

Dans U3 des angles est une petite grotte composee de rocliers 
fantastiques : quelques orchidces poussent entre les fissures. 
Partout des arbres^ des arbustes, des fleurs^ des plantes de 
toute nature. 

Par une petite porte ronde^ percee dans le mur k Tangle 
sud-est, on passe dans un petit enolos annexe. C’est le 
m pi-jm-yiiany jaixlin des Pi-pa. Le pi-pa, en dialecte 
du pays bi-bo, est la nMe du Japon, Eriobotrya japonica. II 
y a dans cet enclos un certain noinbre de ces arbres charges 
d’excellens fruits: les chinois prctendent que Ton pent en 
manger autaiit que Ton vent sans inconvduient a la seule con- 
dition d’en avaler la poau. 

Sur le mur, un facetieux lettre, sans doute apr^s Tabsorp- 
tion de quelques tasses de vin Toinbre des bambous”, a trace 
les quatre lignes suivantes qui renferment un calembourg. 
Celui-ci roule sur ce que le nom de la guitare et celui de VErio- 
hotrya japonica se proiioncent peu pr^is de meme p%-pa encore 
qu’ils s’ecrivent ditfereniment. 

tiua ;t; ^ s ® ^ m 

^^Le P’i-pa eriobotrya japonica) n’est pas la mfiine chose 
que le p’i-pa (gidtare): ce ii’est qu’un lapsus commis jadis par 
quelqu’un qui a confondu les caractferes. Si lepH’-pa (guitare) 
pouvait avoir des fruits, les flageolets et les tambours se cou- 
vriraient de fleurs clans touto la villo.” 

En face du Tvliono-^tcheng yuan^ mais de Tautre c6td du 
canal, est le §ip ^ clie-tseu4in^ Foret du Lion, jardin qui 

1. Kotons en passnnfc que les chinois appcllcnt ce genre de portes 
^ 31; yuc-Uang mcun, porte en forme de lune. 
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m^rite d’etre visits Sons la dynastie moiigole il y avait snr 
son emplacement un petit temple ofi un bonze cdlfebre de la 
province enseignait la Loi ( /a-dliarma ) aux fidililes. 
L’Empercur K’ang-ln, dans ses excursions dans le sud de la 
Chine^ le visita plusienrs fois. Sous le r6gne de K’ien-loung, 
il fut acliet6 par un fonotioni\aire qui en lit un jardin de plaisir 
avec kiosques, lacs^ pierres fantastiques. Il s’y trouvait cinq 
vieux pins, d’oii le nom vulgaii’o donnc a ce jardin: le jardin 
des cinq pins (jS. ^ ® ou-soxmg-yuan). 

En suivant la rue parall^ile au canal nous arrivons m )§ 
^ THen-^^Moti-koiing^ Palais de la Reine du Oiol. La Reine du 
Ciel, 0U5 comme I’appellent encore les Ohinois^ la Mere celeste 
aux bons pr^sages^^ est la divinite boiiddhique MCdl-tcM 
poiusdd^ e’est a dire le Bodlusatva Maritclii deva» Dans la 
mytliologie indienne, o’est la persomiification de la lumifere. 
La statue de la deesse est placee sous yerre; e’est une grande 
femme ayaiit Iniit bras^ doiit deux tiennent en Pair les 
embl^mes du soleil et de la luae. De ebaque cotd sont des 
statues k Fair effroyable, peintes de vives couleurs, qui 
semblent servir de garde dlioniieur a la deesse, Devant 
Fautel que la statue surmonte, trois brule-parfums en bronze 
ancion. Tout aupres^ comme les marcliands de oierges dans 
nos eglises, so tient un marcliand de cbandelles parfumees, de 
petits bS;tons en eoorce d’erable broyee et de bateaux de papier 
argents qu’on a coutume de bruler en Flionneur de la divinitd. 

A un quart d’lxeure de nous ddbouchons sur la place du 
Pagode du temple septentrional. Cette 
pagode, Fuiie des plus belles qui existent en Chine, a neuf 
dtages; chose curieuse! elle est encore presque intacte, elle 
semble avoir dt6 respeotde par les rebelles et les imp^riaux qui 
d’ordinaire faisai^nt bon marclid de semblables monumens. 
Par centre, le grand temple et la bonzerie out fort souffert du 

^ tien-mou. 

2’ Ji f !i s ^ ^ 1 




LA GRANDE PAGODE UB SOU-TCHEOU. 

D'apfh un dessin cMnois. 
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sifege de 1863 et sont rest(Js tels quels depuis cette dpoque, 
Moyennant quelques sap 6 ques, uii vieux bonze, casse par T^ge 
et les austeritfe, nous ouvre la porte de la pagode: nous 
entrons aveo quelques provinciaux venus 4galement pour 
visiter Sou-tcheou et desireux de contempler la ville du liaut 
du monument eleve. comme a Paris nos provinciaux vont admi- 
rer la Babylone moderne du sommet des tours Notre-Daine ou 
de la Colonne VendOme. 

Au-dessus de la porte de Tescalier on lit ^ Youngs 

clden^pao-kouang^ Aurdole dtincelante qui brille d’un vijp eclat. 
A ebaque 4tage, des nicbes pratiquees dans le mur intdrieur 
renferment des figui’es assises du Bouddha. L’esoalier a 218 
niarcbes. 

Du sommet de la pagode on jouit d’une vue splendide sur 
Sou-tcbeou et les environs. A nos pieds s’dtend une vaste 
iner brune de tulles vernissees, de toitures herissees de toits 
recourbees et da chimfires fantastiques, d’oii emergent les mats 
de pavilion des Yamen avec leurs longues banderolles flottant 
ail gre des vents, et quelques petites pagodes tout bonteuses k 
c 6 td de la notre : 9 a et la, des ilots de verdure entrecoupant la 
monotonie du pay sage, et des espaces vides oti pousse Therbe 
inculte, cacbee sous des amas de briques ou des moneeaux de 
tuiles brisecs, C’est la ville immense aveo ses jai’dins, ses 
pelouses et ses ruines. Pres des remparts, surtout au sud^ 
sont encore de vastes em placemens converts de debris de 
maisons et de palais, souvenirs vivans du siege. 

Au temps de sa splendeur, Sou-tcbeou comptait une popula- 
tion de plusieiirs millions d’habitants: i peine aujourd’bui 
renferme-t-elle dans ses murs deux cent h deux cent cinquante 
mille ^mes. O'est du inoins ce que Fon peut pr^juger k la vue 
de la ville. 

Le temps toujours clair nous permet de distinguer tous les 
details du panorama que nous avons sous les yeux: k travers 
une delicate fumee bleiiSitre qui s’ecbappe des cheminees en 
bouillonnant et qui se fond lentement avec le brouiiiard du 
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matin non encore dissip(5 par le soleil, nous apercevons la eam^ 
pagne Sou-tcMoidemnei si Ton pout dire ainsi, ct, k iVjuesfc^ 
parfaitement dessineos, les Iiuutes eollinos dus bords du T^u'i- 
^hou. TJne legero briso vient secouer los pcHtes clocihcttes 
suspendnos aux angles dii toit de la pagodc et los fait tinter 
doucement et k intcrvalles reguliers. 

Nous redescendons: on nous conduit pres de la a iiiie ecole 
d’enfants; e’est uii spectacle curieux a voir iriais nssez eionrdis- 
sant. Ne vous figurez pas line classe miiotte, pcnclice sur 
des classiques et attentive aux ex]dieations d’un professeiir; 
rien de tel Au oontrairo, iinagxncz-vous une eeole turbulentoj 
assoardissante, oil cliaque dlcve r(‘citc sa lecon a haute et 
intelligible voix, eliacnn de son cote, ce qui forme lo concert 
le coiK'ert le plus discordant quo Ton pnisFio entendre, tandis 
quo le clocte maitre, aux larges lunettes sur le nez, relit avec 
dclices, sans paraitre se soncier de tout co t,apago, quolqne 
vioil et incomprehensible auteur. Le nuiitre dcsigne a diaque 
deve le passage que celui-ci doit coiihcr a sa memoire ct Im 
(lonne la prononclation et le ton des caractcres qui s’y trouvent: 
Mfeve retourne a sa place, et cliante sa logon do sa voix 
nasillarde; puis, a un moment doiine, quand il la sait on croit 
la savoir, il va se placer devant la table du maitre on tournant 
le dos k ce dernier qui a son livro en main, et la recite au 
milieu du vacarmo de Pecole. 

Au contraire de ce qui se passe cliez nous, jamais lo pro- 
fesseur, dans les premieres anuses d’ecole, n’explique uu 
ouvrage aux elevcs. L’instruction et la methode d’enseigner 
des chinois sont bien differentes des notres: en Chino, les 
premieres annees de Penfauce se passent ili lire et k r^joter ii 
haute voix et a apprendre par coeur sans eu savoir en aucune 
fagon le sens, les phrases de deux livres dementaires ties 
difficiles par eux-memes, apres que le nen-cheng ou profosseiir 
a donne seulement la prononciation et le ton de tons los 
earaetkes, et a ccrire ceux-ci sur des petits carr& do papier 
s(5pares pour les retonir plus ais4ment et s’appliquer k manier 
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le pinccait* II n’est pas d’enfant^ memo apres plusicurs anuses 
ds clasSG, cjui pidsse vous exjuk^nar uxie seale plirase des 
vohiaies cpiil rsalfc vcailGr; les C!.iiionkiucs eamt ctucii^s de 
meme; on iie fait appcl qifa la iriemoire ties cloves sans 
jamais dcvolop[)er lora* intei!:gence. Lo mot do Montaigne: 

La mdmoire eM Vikvi de la est bieii ]»]ns vrai ei'icore 

cliuz les ddnois quo tout autre pvcuplo. An deodt, la memoire 
est tout;, Pintclligenco, rion. C’cst scjulonieut au bout do 
qnatre cu cin(j aiis en inoyonno, aprs3S quo Peleve, an prix 
d’eflbrts prodigienXa parvenu a retenir in;d;,':!\‘ileinent 3 sans 
en comprendre nne ssnio ligno, jcs oin/i-au’es les plus inintel- 
ligibles do la littenJiuro ciucddsc^ qiie le professoiir expllque et 
couimente aiors ees dcrnlers.^ 

Tcllo est la, mdthode onnm'cuse ct ipeii intoiligento quo les 
jeunes cliinois soiit obliges de suivrc; elle a au inoiiis pour 
resuUat do dev'olo})per leiir memoire d/une facoii prodigieuse: 
a force d’oxcrccr cctLO [acultc les lettrds arrivent a executer 
des tours do force vraJnuait remarrpiablo.s^ coinmo |>ar exeinple 
de I'ecitor des ouvr.agcs entiers quolquefois dix ou vingt ans 
apres les avoir appris. 

En sortant do fecole nous traversons le canal; sur la rive 
gauclie, presque vis a vis do la gr.vncle ptigoiie, nous visitons 
!e l^c ^ 0 if oWtr??//-?/uan, Jardiii <los Muriers, ctabli par iin 
mandarin nomrnd Fain On j voit des pkintations do muriers 
et une certaino quantile do graude-s jarres on ierre brune de 
NingpO;, ciifoncees en terre jusqii’au bord, qui serveiit d’aqua- 
riums. Des ]>oi.ssons de milla especes difForentes, aux formes 
et eouleui's plus ou inoins extraordinaires^ s’y livrent h des 
jeux folatres. Nous regrettons iiotro ignorance profonde en 
pisciculture qui no nous pernict ptis do de, signor ces citoyens 
de la gent aquatique par leiirs nom.s scientifiques, ni de recoil- 
naitre s^il en est parmi cnx qui soiunt iiiconnus en Europe. 


1. Voir iiotro trail uefeion d’a ‘P| Tchou Fodoti Kia-hiun^ 

InstruclioHS famiiims du Dr. Tchou PodoUy Peking — ^l^aris 1881, preface. 
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De \h nous traversons la ville enti&re clu nord au sud; nous 
suivons^ au milieu d’une foule demi-nue, bousculante, curieuse^ 
uiie Tue assez droite que flanqueiit de iiombreuses boutiques: 
restaurants, th6s, chapeliers, tailleurs, marcliands de soieries, 
ferblantiers, etc. Plusieurs parties de la rue sont couvertes 
de nattes, et garnies d'eUoffes et d’enseignes pendantes au 
dessus de la tete des passaiis. II y regne une atmosphere 
4toufFante et une odeiir particuHtNre qui rappellent assez la 
fameuserue des pharmaciens h Canton. Nous Yoyons beaucoup 
de iibrairies k rayons surcharge de volumes non relies, pos& 
k plat, d’oh emergent do petites bandes do papier portant le 
titre de Touvrago. II so publie beuueoup de Jivres a Sou- 
tch&u; aussi y sont-ils k bon marclio. Les tklitions de Sou- 
tcheou, connues des amateurs sous le nom de Sou-'pmi^^ plan- 
ches de Sou (tchdou), sont ties estimdes: ellcs sont fort nettes, 
et exemptes de fautes d’iinprcssion qnl fourrailient gdndrale- 
ment dans lea livres pen couteux, Aprds celles du palais 
de Pdkiiig, ce sont les meillcures de tout TEmpire. 

A pen de distance du rempart mdriodional nous apercevons 
le X Oiieri’-miao ou Temple de Confucius dont murs 
denceinte hnllent de VMat du vermilion/'^ II eat semblable 
tons les autres: memo construction, m^,me salle, mSmes 
tablettes, mcmes inscriptions, et memo solitude. Dans les 
cours beaucoup d’herbes poussaxit ontro los interstices des 
pavds: partout un manque de soin general. Du reste les 
autoritds locales et les lettres n’y Yienncnt quo rarement 
pour y aceomplir quelqnes ceremomes, notammeut quand il 
s^agit de presenter k rillustro Saint les lettrds regus aux 
derniers examens. 

Non loin de 14, pz'csque vis-iWis le yamen du Siim-foti ou 
Gouverneur do la province, est le grand jarclin appelc ^ 
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Ts’aiig-lang-t^ingj Pavilions de Ts'^ang-Iang. ^ Au dessus de 
la porte on lit : ^ JJ f ou 2 ')ctt 7ning liieii sseu^ templo 

dos cinq cents c(51ebres sages. Nous entrons moyemiant une 
retribution d’uno dizaine de sapequos: comma ceux que nous 
avons TUB, le jardin de Ts^ang-lang est rempli do jolis Mos- 
ques entoures d’eau, de rocliers fantastiques (notons uue grotte 
factice forme© par ces rocs), do pavilions, de galeries, etc. 
Une grande salle contient les portraits des cinq cents sages 
accompagnes de notices biographiques : le tout grav4 en blano 
sur fond noir. 

En face d’une autre joiie salle, le Temple de Veclatante 
doctrine- T SQ trouve un pavilion precede d’une scene ; il parait 
que Ton y joue parfois la comedie. 

En quittant le Ts^ang-laiig-t^ing nous nous dirigeons h 
nouveau vers le nord et, par uu dedale de petites rues, 

1. Co nom de Ts\i:ig 4 ang est uno allusion classique. Confucius, so 
promenant un jour avec ses disciides sur les Lords d’un cours d’eau appelo 
fsang-lang (dans le Chan-toung, au dire des comnientateurs), entendit un 
enfant qui chantait : 

?t ± pK ift ^ 

L^eau du Ts*ang~Iaiig est elle pure ? 

Je pourra! j laver les iranges de men chapeau. 

Ij‘eau du Ts^ang-laug est elle trouble ? 

Je pourrai y laver mes pieds. 

Confucius dit alors: “Disciples 1 Ecoutez cette chanson : si Eeau est pure, 
alors il y lavera les franges de son chapeau ; si I’eau est trouble, alors il y 
laTcra ses pieds 5 c^est lui-meme qui en decidera ” (^Meiig-tseu, Hid~meng 

chap. I § 8.) 

Lea poetes ont vante la heautd du jardin de Ts^ang-lang ; void quelques 
vers a ce sujefc ; 

Le jardin de Ts’ang-lang est un endroit convenahle pour inviter des amis : 

L’eau qui y conic est plus pure quo cede des lacs et des source^. 

Tons les fonclioimaires doivent la regarder pour devenir dignes et int&gres 

(aussi purs qu’elle), 

Lorsqu'on se repose ici il faut penser au nom m6me du jardin. 

2 - Ming^tad i^ang. 
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debouchons sur une grunde pljice u bextrearltc de laquelle 
s’el6ve le 3 'M -Si I’emple dot^ Trois Purs. 

Cetto gnmdo et belle place osfc Vagora do Soii-tclieou : la se 
dornie reiulez-voiis eu qncb'jno sorto une fordo melangeej 
grouillanie^ bruyaiite, orduk'c cn tous Le paysan 

condoio le lettre;Io couli, lo foactlonnairo. Tons vent ot 
vieBBonL s^^rretent mi instant aux devaaturos dos potites bou- 
tiques, seuiblablos a ceKes qu’au jour do Tan Tou voit garuir 
Ics boulevards de Paris, on so conrbent {)(>m' examiner les 
etalages mstallcs par tevro. Hue vraio foire dcs environs de 
Paris. On y Irouvo tout ce ([u’on closi^'e: vaisselle neuve et 
ancieiine, poteries, lii’nolots, bronzes, jouots, sucnnacs, vieux 
galons, tout git pele-inule sur de viciilos ctorfes di'tointcs par 
la pluie ct le soieiL loi, un man^haud de vieux liabits, ins- 
tallc au centre de vses guenillos eiupiuies, run, duo en silence en 
fumant sa pipe et daigno h pfune repondro aiix questions de 
ceux qui Ini domandent le prix do sen innrclumdises. L^i, nm 
autre exliibe do son ctalagc un collier do niandariii qui, pent- 
etro apres avoir orne le cou d'un vico-roi, est vcmi s'i'cliouor 
entre ses crasseusos inrdns, V oici un iumo:n-ridng--ti^ diseur de 
bonne aveiiture, (pii ddbite ses oracles onibrouillds h la fonlo 
rcunie an tour do sa petite table: avec sa facondo liabituelle il 
aimonce a colui-ei qu’il rcussira a tons ses oxaineus, a celui-Ia 
qu’il obtieiidra im fils, ce deddcraltmi do tons ies cliinois, a cet 
autre il promet honiicurs et fortune. On lo cmisiilte sur le 
elioix dbin jour propico pour un inariago: aussiiut il sort d’un 
tiroir iiu petit volume rouge a titro jaune ct le fouillete. Ce 
livre est lo J].| ^ ^ clie-chieu'-ehoit^ Almaiiucli Imperial com- 
pose par FObservatoIro ImjK'ritd de Peking: il inJique les 
jours propices jKjur toutes les actions de la vie, les jours mfas 
pendant lesqiiols il. est dclcndu de tairc de la xnusique, do don- 
nor cles fostins, do so inarior, d'ulior an. tliddtre, etc. Vient 
ensuite la liste dos fetes do ranndc, dos join's ou fon peut 
batir une nuiisoii, ])rus dos vingt-cpuitro tenues solairos avec le 
lever et le coueber du solcil pour cliaque jour de Tan suivant 
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k latitude cle chaqiie place. Jiisqu’ioi le volume est imprim4 
en roiigo, coiileur d’heiireux: aiigure. Suit^ en iioir^ le calen- 
drier niOine doniiiuit la lisLe des ceremonies qu’il faot accom- 
plir c’haqiie jour. Enfin, tine liste do cycles et des animaux 
syinboliquos a Fusage des chiromanciens clot Touvrage. 

Tout ih co'o'ij uiie fotile compacte, bouehe et yeux beants, ad- 
mire an Ikiseur do tours qui, nu jusqiia la ceinture, fait jaillir 
tuio pluie do petits morceaux de bainbou de son nez, de ses yeiix 
et do ses oreilies, on bien avale cinq petites tasses et, une secoiide 
Ji]3res5 on fait sortir six de son gosier. Les mots 
hMA'Oiiai^ kHAcouai, c^est extraordinaire^ courent de bouches 
en bonclies. Los cliinois sont tres forts pour le ^ 
pieMrcM-jYi^ c’est a dire I’escainotage : leurs tours ne ddpare- 
raient par la scene de Robert Houdin. 

Dcviinfc uu the dont les tables protegdes par des nattes regor- 
gont de coasoiniuateiirs qui luinicnt une tasse de the, decorti- 
quont des gniines seebes de pasteque, et tirent quelques 
bontfees d’une pipe a Ccau, un nicdecin ambulant, vendeur de 
drogues, a etabli son (jclio[)po. 11 a des remedcs pour tons les 
maux, mais se garde bien de vous en indiquer la composition, 
C6 sont autant de secrets de faniilled^ SouiFrez-vous des dents? 
II vous fait prendre une certaine poudro dont vous vous frottez 
la maclioiro, ]}uis vous enjoint de la craclier dans un bol plein 
d’oau: roperation tiuio il retire triomphalement du bol uu 
po.it ver qii’il pretend etre la cause de votre mal. Avez-vous 
une jambe casseo? il vous dorme une pommade infaillible qul 
res>souJera les parties disjointes, fera rf^pousser Fos broy^ et 
vous romettra sur pied commo si rieii n’etait. Bien plus, il 
vous proniet quo vous marcliercz m6me mioux qu’avaiit. La 
dyssenterie la plus opiniatre vous couche-t-elle sur le flano, 
vite, macliez une raciuc speeiale, et vous serez gueris! Enr^^a- 
iitc, la plupart do cos drogues sont formees d’cl4meats li^t^ro- 
clites, de dents de rlnnocdros broydes, d’os fossiles rdduits en 
poudre, de niousso s^clio, de peaux de serpents, etc. Quelque- 
fois elles ont dos ellets surprenans, exagdr4s par la populace i- 
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gnorante qxii accorde toiite confianco an mcdecin ainbulani 

Mais CG sont los conteurs qiii attirent et refclcnnont autour 
d’enx le plus de badauds* 

Do inline qu’aii Moyen Ago, chaz nous, les troubadours al-» 
laient chanter leiirs ballades decliiiteaux en eliuteaux, de nieme 
aujourddiui,enClane,les conteurs, tippeles 'Q 
diseurs d’hlstoires, vont narrer leiu* repertoire do villo en ville, 
de province en province. Oes contours prennout lour bien un 
pen ou ils le trouveiit, dans los recueils de nouvclles on do con- 
tes fantastiqiies, aussi bien qne dans les annalos dont ils arran- 
gent'^ leur mani^jre les evencmens. Ce genre de litteraiure est 
particulierement estimd des cliiiiois ct, par suite, le narrateur 
est toujours stir d’avoir nombreux auditoire; d’ailieiirs los cLi- 
nois y excellent. Dans Tart de raoontor, a-t-on dit avec beau- 
coup de raison, ils ont uno siipcriorite qui iie seinblo pas 
contestable. 

Le conteur installo devant lui line petite table oti il pose son 
6ventail, sa pipe et sa tasse do tlie, inseparables compagnons de 
ses peregrinations, puis range autour, on rectangle ou en carr6, 
plusieurs rangs de lojigs bancs erasseiix, luisans do graisso, 
oh viennent s’asseoir les auditeurs. Avant de commencer, il 
fait une collecte et cliacun clonne selon ses moyens, cinq, dix 
oil vingt sapeques: il retrousse aiors ses manches et attaque 
son recit^ qu’il souligne de gidniaces elfrayantes ou accompagne 
de gestes patlietiques, selon les circonstances. 11 tient ainsi 
son auditoiro sous le cliarme pendant des lieures eiitieres. 
Sans quitter des yeux le narrateur, les uns bourrent leur pipe, 
aspirent quelques boulfees, dcoortiquent des graincs s^cbes de 
pasteque ou des noyaux de pSclies, ou bien se livrent sous lours 
habits a une chasse gdndralement fructueuse; los autres liument 
avec delices la tasse de th4 qu’un marchand ambulant leur tend 
pour deux sap^jqiies, oudevorent un petit pain onit hl’etuv^e. 

Il y a soiivent autonr de ces contours uno foulo nombreuse 
que Ton pent e valuer sans exageration k deux cents personnes. 
Sur les larges trottoirs des vastes et poudreux boulevards de 
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Peking nous avons vu plus d’une fois des assistances encore 
plus considerables dont il ne serait pas agreable de s’approcher 
trop pr6s; les gens dii nord sont en effet plus sales que ceux 
du midi : si ceux-ci se Invent quelquefois, cenx-lS, ne le font 
jamais. Jugez de la repulsion quo I’on dprouve, si on a un 
nerf olfactiftant soitpeu delicat, lorsqu’il faut longer une de ces 
coliues nauseabondes. II a 6t6 dit que le bruit esfc Tatmosplifere 
des chinois : on pourrait dire avec autant de rait son que la 
salete est leur vie mSme. 

Comme nous nous approehons d’un de ces groupes populeux, 
nous voyons le conteur terminer sa collecte, retrousser ses 
manches et prendre i)lace derrifere sa petite table. Ainsi qu’un 
orateur, il avale une gorgee de the (le verre d’eau sucr(5e anti- 
que et solennel) et commence son rdcit: nous Tecoutons avec 
attention, et, charme par sa diction, traduisons stenographi- 
quement le joli conte qu’il nous debite: 

Yen-tcke on une cause cdlehre en Chine, 

Sous le r^gno de rempereur K^ang-hi (1662-1723) vivait 
dans la ville de Toung-tch"ang, province du Ohan-toung, un 
certain Docteur Pien qui exercait la profession de veterinaire 
et avait pour specialite la gucrison des maladies de Tospece 
bovine. Pien avait une fille aussi intelligente que belle qu’il 
adorait jusqu’a Fidolatrie: il aurait voulu lui trouver un mari 
de bonne extraction et de rdputation sans taclie, mais malheu- 
reusement les notables et les lottrds de la ville radprisait le 
docteur cause de sa pauvret^i et de sou vil indtier, et ne 
voulaiont pas s’allier ^ sa famille. Yen-tche, tel dtait le nom de 
cette jeune beauts, avait done atteint T^tge du mariage sans 
avoir etd fiancee. 

Or, en face de la maison de Pien, demeurait Madame Ouang, 
femme du nommo Si, personne pen lionn^te et de joyeuse vie, 
qui venait souvent dans le gynecec du docteur discourir avec 
Yen-tclie. Un jour que cette dernifere reconduisait son amie 
lusqif^ la porte de la maison, elle aper 9 ut un jeune homme 
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d’uue beant6 pen comniiino v6hi do l>)nnc des piodn h la i&tOj 
qni passait clans la rue. A sa vne, Ja jeiin:) nOe fat eoinnio 
frappce par la foiiclre et lo loiigi.onips ties yeu.i : h'jiT.no 
liomme, la tutc baissee, ooniiiina rapldernent n"i[!,;'c]'c Fnr ,5 
Yoir qu’il utait Tobjet criin exaninn si atlonlif 1! I'lait deja 
loin quo Yen-tche le regardait encore et nopoiivait dctor-rjicr 
les yeux de sa pcrsoiine. 

— Vous Ites si belle^ clit a la jcnne fillo Madamo Ouang 
qni avait subrepticoment observe ce qni so pussait^ qno vous 
pourriez vous unir I'l iiii si beau jouiio lioinine: do la sorto 
vous n’aiirioz rien a vous roproclier run Tautre. 

Uii flot de carmin moiita au visage do la joune fillo qni no 
r^pondit point. 

— Coiinaissez-voiis ce rnonsiour? lui denianda Madame 
Oiiang. 

— Non, repliqiia Yen-tche. 

— Ell bieni centiniia son amio. eVst lo batdieller Ao rpil de- 
meure dans la rue Mcridionalo: c/est lo fils clu li(*.eiicid Tsi-coa 
^Houo. lie le coniiais beaucviup, uyant autrefois sa voisiiie. 
II n’est. aiicun bom me en co raonde qui ait an air aussi agrea- 
ble; il porte actiielierneiit des votemcnts blnnCvS pareeqiio le 
cleuil C|u’il porte a cause de la mort do sa feniuio ifest pas 
encore terraine. Si vous vouicz IVjiousor, ii fiiut oliargor 
quelqu’mi cfaller le trouver et lui dire dVnv<)yeruneiitrcine(f.eur 

Yen-tchd no repondit pas et laissa parlfir Marlumo Ouaug 
riant de sa plaivsanterie. Quolques jours sV-iant ecoules sans 
qu’elle en eut des nonvellos, elle pensa quo son ainic n’avait pas 
en le temps cPaller voirlo bacbolier, ou quo celiii-ci, descendant 
d\in noble famille, ne voidait pas s’abaisser jusqu’a die. EIIo 
^tait plongee dans la plus complete incertitude : die ne cessait 
de penser a ce jeiine lettre. Elio en ])Grdit peu a pen lo boiro 
et le manger et tomba vdntablomont nialade. 

Sur ces entrefaites, Madame Ouang vint la voir ct s’enquit 
de la cause de sa inaladio. 

— Jo n’en sals rien moi-memoj repllqua la jeuno fille, si ce 
n'est que depuis le jour oil vous vintes me voix’, et apres que 
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nciis chines pris Vimo cle I’autro. Je mo fujs nontio mal h 
niori K.nisitcmini: jc n'^ih. })iiis qu'au jouilie cle vio et sens 

rue jo vujs hientot oxpircr, 

— Moil marl ert parti pour les ailliires do son commerce, (lit 
Madame Oiiang a voix basso, et. eonmie il n’est pas encore de 
retoiir, je n’ai eii personno sous la main pour avertir M. A6; 
n’est-ce pas la la cause de votre malaclie? 

Yeu-tehc rongit pendant tres longteinps et ne dit mot. 

— O’est Gvidemmont cola qui vous rend malade, continna eii 
badinant Madame Ouang; qiii vous arr(!ite encore? II faut I 0 
faire veiiir ua soir poiirqu’il vous volo ; s’j rcfusera-t-il? 

— Ah! dit lajenne fiUe en S(uipirant, pukqu’il en ost ainsi, 
oui, je oe puls mVnnpoelier de raimer. Je serais guerie cer- 
taincment si, ue mbpri.sant pas mii coiidiLion obscure et ma 
pauvrete, il ciivoyait un Giitremcttenr ; mais jamais, jamais je 
ne lui accorclertii de rendez-vous secret. 

— Soit, repartit Madame Ouang, et olle s’en alia. 

Dans sa jeunesse, Madaixio Ouang, avail cu cIgs relations 
aveo un de ses roisins riommd Sou Kid; ce’iui-ei epiait le depart 
dll niari et, co doniier parti, venait voir sa belle. Cette 
nuit la memo, Son vint troiivcr Madame Ouang qiii, pour 
plaisuntor, iui raconta ce qii’avait dit Yeii-t(‘he et lui enjoignit 
en badinant d’aller avertir le baclielier A6. En entendant 
cela. Sou, qui depuis longtemps connaissait la beautd de Yen- 
tclie, se rejouit scerctement : il voyait la iino occasion dont lui- 
inerae pourrait profiter. Il allait faire part de son projet k 
Madame Ouang, mais, se souvoiiant que celle-ci efcait escessi- 
vement jalouso et craignant d’anieuer une sc&ie, il se contenta 
de dire qiielques mots en Fair et s’enquit avee soiii de la situa- 
tion de Fappartement de Ycn-tclie et des portes qui y dou- 
naient acccs. 

La nuit suivante, il penetra par escalade dans la maisoii du 
docteur et alia droit a la chambre de la jeuno filler il frappa 
du doigt a la feiictre. 

— Qui estda? demanda Yen-tche de Fintdrieur. 

— C’est moi, le bachelior A6, repondit Sou. 
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— Ah! dit la jeune fille, jepensais k vous, et ddsirals^ non pas 
vous voir une seule fois, mais etre uiiie a vous pour toujours. 
Si vous m’aimez r(5ellement, il faut que vous fassiez venir un 
eutremetteur; je ii’oserais vous accorder de rendez-vous secret. 

Sou acquies^a k ce qu’elle venait de dire mais la supplia 
instamraent de lui permettre de serrer sa main eii guise de 
gage: Yen-tch^ ne voulait pas qu’il entrfit, mais il parvint k 
ouvrir la porte de force et peii(5tra dans la cliambre/ Il saisit 
la jeune fille dans ses bras: celle-ci, incapable de resister, 
tomba k terre presque sans souffle. . . . 

— D’ou vient ce mMiant homme? s’cforla~t«elle quand Sou 
voulut Tattirer lui. Vous n’etes certainement pas M. A6: 
lui au moins a de bonne maniires et est bien cdevd; me sachant 
malade, il me traiterait plus doucemeiit. Pourquoi me ru- 
doyer ainsi? si vous me touchez de nouveau, j’appelle au se~ 
cours immddiateraent : on ne mauquera pas d’accourir et votre 
reputation en souffrira aussi bien que la mienne. 

Craignaiit que son d(5guisement ne fut decouvert, Sou n’osa 
pas employer la violence k nouveau, mais supplia Yen-tcM de 
lui accorder un autre rendezvous. La jenne fille lui ayant 
r^pondu qu’il ne la roverrait que le jour de leur mariage, il 
r^pliqua que c’etait une (5poqiie encore bien lointaine et la 
pressa de nouveau. Yen-tchc, affiiiblie, lui dit alors qu’il 
pourrait la revoir lorsqu’elle serait guerie, mais rcfusa de lui don- 
ner un gage quelconque; Sou lux saisit pour lors tin des pieds, 
d(^noua le souIier brode et allait I’emporter quand Yen-tcM 
I’arr^ta par ces paroles : 

— Que ne pourrais-je encore vous donner, puisqiie je me don- 
ne moi-meme k vous? Mais jo crains que Ton ne suppose ce qui 
n’est pas et qu’on ne jase sur notre compte. Je crois quo vous 
ne me rendrez pas le vil objet que vous m’avez ravi: sachez 
qu’il ne me reste plus qu’ili mourir si vous ne m’etes pas fid&le. 

Sou sortit et alia demander gite k Madame Ouang. Tout 
en reposant, il ii’oubliait pas la pantouffle dont il s’^tait em- 
par4 et il tfi,ta secrfetement la manche de sa tunique oil il I’avait 
cachdo : elle n’y 4tait plus I , . . . Il se leva sur-*Ie-champ et 
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alluma line laiiipe : il chercha dans tons ses Hatits, mais en 
vain. II ne r4pondit pas aux questions de Madame Ouang et 
sonp 5 onna qne celle-ci avait cach4 la pantoufHe: ce soupgon 
etait presque confirme par le sourire qui errait sur les levies 
de cette dei-ni^ire. Enfin^ ne pouvant plus caoher ce qu’il avait 
fait, il se d4cida a avouer tout. Quand il eut tout racont^, 
Madame Ouang et Sou prirent chacun une lampe et firent de 
nouvelles recherches aussi bieii dans la chambre qu’au dehors, 
mais sans pouvoir rien trouver : chagrin de son action, Son 
revint se coucher; il espdrait qu’il avait perdu la pantouffle en 
chemin et que, coinme il faisait unit, personne ne la trouverait. 
Le lendeinain matin il reprit ses investigations, mais elles 
furent inutiles coinme les premieres. 

Or vivait dans la m^me rue un nomm(5 Ma6, TaiiK^i de plu- 
sieurs fr^res, vaurien et vagabond qui avait deja maintes fois, 
mais sans succfes, poursuivi Madame Ouang de ses obsessions. 
Oomme il savait que Sou avait des relations aveo elle, il voulut 
profiter de ce que le mari etait absent pour aller surprendre 
les deux amans en flagrant d^lit et forcer dans la suite Mada- 
me Ouang k ne plus lui tenir rigueur. Le soir mSme oh Sou 
avait 6te chez Yen-tche, il mit son projet k execution; il 
poussa la porte de Tenclos de I’habitation de Madame Ouang et 
le verrou n’en ay ant pas ete tird, s’introduisit facilement dans le 
jardin. A peu de distance de la chambre de Madame Ouang 
il marcha sur un objet mou comme.du satin: il le ramassa et 
vit que c’dtait une pantouffle de femme envelopp^e d’un mou- 
choir. Il se baissa prfes de la fenetre pour 4couter ce que 
disaient les deux amans, et entendit toute leur conversation : 
cela lui suggiira un plan nouveau ; il sortit content de renclos 
sans faire le moindre bruit, 

Quelques jours plus tard il s’introduisit le soir dans la maison 
de Yen-tch4 en franchissant le mur, mais, ne connaissant pas 
les lieux, alia frapper par erreur k la chambre du docteur Pien. 
Oelni-ci, r^veilM, regarda par la fenStre, et, voyaiit un homme, 
se douta d’aprfes son air et ses apparences qu’il devait 6tre venu 
pour sa fille : il se sentit transport^ de col^re, se saisit d’un 
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coutcaii et alia droit siir lai. Mao, effnive, prit la raals 
an moiiieiit oil il otait le point do fniiadrir lo mm\ .serre do 
pt^s par Pien qui Tavait poui'iiiuvi, ne saohant ou fair, il se 
retonrna tout-^i’-coiip et arraolai lo contoaii dos niaina du doe- 
teur. A cettG tii<% ia more do Yon-lclH% qui avait suivi son 
mari, poussa. nn cri iorrible: l\iau, no ptiuvaut |d,us dcluipperj 
ploBgea le couteau dans la tele d.e l^iou 

Lajeune fillc, dont la santd allait un pen inionx cfc qui 
s’^etaii; lovdc en enieudant du luMiitj acoourat sur cor> cntreAutcs; 
sa miro et e!lo echu”rereiit lo lieu do la vseeue:, Ic vieillard avait 

10 ci'iiuo emvert et iie poiivuit plus i)arler. Un instant apres 

11 rendait le dernier soiipir. La iiidro fro ova an pied du mur 
line pantoiiffle Im.-’deo et la roiroiinut eouiinc oppiirtonant a sa 
fillc: elle pressa cellG*-ci do questions, yen-lohd ruconia en 
pleurant ce qui s’etait passd: toutefeu’s die ne vaulut pas com- 
proinettrc Madame Ouang ot dit quo lo biiclielior Ad etait 
veiiu de lui-mcrae. 

Le jour Venn, on fit prevenir le TclitWiien on Magistrat de 
district qui fit arrdtor Ad: celul-ci, age do uus, ne 

savait pas s’exprinier et rougisstiit comm«3 uu oiifuut ii la vue 
d\m etraiiger. Ii eut uue peur epoii van t aide ct, umonc au prd~ 
toire, ne sut quo dire. Oes ajiparouces indisposcront le luagis- 
trat centre lui: il le ilt mettre a la torture, Uu leUre ne j^eut 
supporter un traitenicnt aussl douloureux: : aiissi Ad avoua- 
t-il qii’il dtait coupable. Il fat conduit ii la j»i*cfecturo ou il 
subit les iiidmes tortures. Tontes les fois (jull clait confront^ 
aveo Yeu-telic, celle-ci Faccablait d’iiivectlves et de maledic- 
tions: Ad, interdit, avait, la laugue pour mvA dire lide et ue 
savait que dire pour sa ddfenso ; il fat condainiic a mort. 

Tons les magistrats qui exatuincrent Paflaire furent du md- 
me avis et criirent Ad coupable. Eufiii Failalro fat portce eu 
dernier rcssort Tsi-nan-fou, capitale do la province du Chan- 
touug, devaut le tribunal du Gouvcrncur You Kau-tai, magis- 
trat coiinu pour sou iutelligonce et son iutegrife. D6s que 
Vou Nun-tai eut vu Ad, il romarqua que celui-ci u’avait pas 
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Pair d'un assassin : il eiivoya des gens Pinterroger secr^tement 
et parvdot pen a pen a Ini fairo dire la vcrite. II vit bien que 
le baclioiier A 6 avalt dte iviiiisteinent conclamne et reflecliit 
nuirement a toufce Paiiaire pendant plusieurs jours. II se d4- 
cida a recomiiiencer ios interrogatoires : il cominenga par 
Yeivtclid 

— Quclqu’iin su, demanJa-t-il, que vous aviez fix4 un 

reiidcz-vous avco le bacbelier A 6 ? 

— PersonnCj repondit la jeune fille. 

— Y avait-il d’autres porsoniies avoc voiis quaud vous avez 
rencontre Ao? 

— Fersonne, rcpliqua encore Yen-tclie. 

Voii fit alors veiiir Au et lui udressa quelqiies bonnes paroles 
pour Peiicoarager, 

— Lorsquc je suis passe devant la porte de la maison, dit de 
Iul-in 6 m 0 Au, jo n’ai vn qiPune do mes ancieniies voisines, 
Madame Onang, qni sortait avec une jeune fille. J’ai marcli4 
mpidemeiit devant eiies et no leur ai pas adresse une seule 
parole. 

— Vous venez de direj s’ecria You en se tournant vers Yen- 
Ichcb qu’il nV avait personne avec vous! Comment se fait-il 
qu’il j avait une voisino? 

Il allait faire mettre la jeimo fille a la torture quand celle-ci, 
effra-vde : 

— Oiii, il y avait bion avec nioi Madame Ouang, mais Paf- 
faire no la concerne en rien. 

Voii renvoya les deux personnes confront 6 es, et ordonna 
d’aller qiicrir Madame Ouung; celle-ci arriva quelques jours 
apres et^ sur Pordre du juge^ fut miso clans une collide k part 
pour qiPelle iie communiquat pas avec Yen-tche. EUe fat 
amenee devant lo tribunal, 

— Quel est le meurtrier? lui dcmanda dhs Pabord You 
Nan-taL 

— Je n^en sais rien, rcpondit Madame Ouang. 
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— Cependant Yen-tch4 a dit qiie vons connaissiez parfaite- 
ment celui qiii a tue son ptiro : pourquoi Ic nier ? 

— C’est till monEoiicra! socria Sladaino Oiiaiig-; cette fille 
perdue no pensait qu’a se niarier: j’ai bkai, il e:’t vrai, parld 
d’entremottcur, mai-s cetait uniqueniont pour rire; comment 
puis-jo savoir quel est Fumant qu’ello a introJuit cile-m6me 
cliez ello? 

Interrogde plus niiniitieusement^ elle raconta dans tons les 
details ce qu^elle avalt dit en badiiiant 

— Vous avez dit, s’ecria Vou en colfere en s’adressant i la 
jeune fille, que cette personne ne savait rieii: pourquoi done 
avoue-t-elle elle-mSme qu’elle voulait vous rdunir i celui que 
vous aimiez? 

— J’ai mal agi, s’dcria la jeiine fille en pleurant, j’ai dtd la 
cause de la mort de mon pauvre jjfere I sait-on quand cette af- 
faire sera finie et combien d’autres personnes y seront encore 
impliqudes? ah! vraiment je iie puis supporter tantde chagrins! 

Vou iiiterrogea de nouveau Madame Ouang* 

— TJne fois que vous eutes fini de plaisanter, parlates-vous 
h quelqu’un de ce qui s’etait passd ? 

— A persoiine. 

— Oependant, dit Vou, lorsque les dpoux sont ensemble il 
n’est point de chose qu’ils ne se disent : comment pouvez-vous 
dire que vous n’eii avez parle k personne ? 

— Mon mari est depuis longtemps absent et n’est pas encore 
de retour. 

— Les esprits moqiieurs, dit le juge, se rient de la betise des 
autres pour fair© briller leur propre intelligence ; qui pensez- 
vous done tromper en disant que vous n’en avez souffld mot? 

Il ordonna de comprimer les doigts de Madame Ouang: 
celle-ci, ne pouvant supporter la souffrance, avoua qu’elle en 
avait parld Sou. L&-dessus, Vou fit mettre A6 en libertd et 
arrSter Sou. Ce dernier, k peine arrive devant le juge, ddclara 
qu’il ne savait rien. ^^Ceiix qui vivont chez line femme ne 
peuvent etre d’honnetes gens, ddclara Vou,” et il le fit mettre k 
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la torture la plus dure. Sou avoua qu’il avait troiupe la jemie 
fille, mais affirma que depuis qu’il avait perdu la pantouffle il 
ii’avait pas ose retourner cliez le docteur, et qu’il ignorait 
r^ellement eomment le meurtre avait ete commis. Lejuge 
lui dit qu’un hoinme qui escaladait les murailles etait capable 
de tous les crimes et le fit de nouveau torturer: Sou fut 
forcd d’avouer que c’etait lui qui avait commis le crime, 
Condamne i mort, il dut attendre en prison Tepoque des gran- 
des executions d’automne. L’liabilet^ de Vou en cette circons- 
tance fut van tee et exaltee par tout le monde. 

Cependant Sou, encore que ddprave et de moeurs perdues, 
n’en dtait pas moins un lettre celcbre de la province. Sachaiit 
que rinspecteiir de I’universite Chd etait un homme tres capable 
et d’une intelligence peu commune et avait de la commisera- 
tion pour les letti'es, il redigea en un style triste et lamentable 
une petition oti il expliquait Tinjustice dont il soufifrait. Obd 
examina longtemps le dossier de 1’ affaire et rdflechit attentive- 
ment au cas qui se presentait: subitement il frappa d’un coup 
de poing la table sur laquelle il dtait accoudd et s’dcria: “Ce 
bachelier a certainement subi une injustice.” Il fit done com- 
paraitre de nouveau Sou devant le gouveimeur de la province 
pour instruire dereclief I’affaire. Il demanda dds Tabord k 
Sou oil il avait perdu la pantouffle: ce dernier repondit qu’il 
I’ignorait, mais qu’en tout cas il Tavait encore dans sa manche 
lorsqu’il avait frappd h la porte de Madame Ouang. Chd in- 
terrogea alors celle-ci: 

— Outre Sou Kid, quels autres amans aviez-vous? 

— Aucun, rdpliqua Madame Ouang. 

— Est-il admissible, continua Cbd, qu’une femme qui se livre 
k la ddbauclie n’ait qu’un seul amant? 

— Sou Kid et moi, rdpondit Madame Ouang, nous avons eu 
des relations dfes notre jeunesse, et nous n’ avons pu les rompre 
plus tard. Il y a certainement eu des gens qui ni’ont pour- 
suivi de leurs obsessions, mais je ne leur ai jamais eddd. 

— Indiquez-nous Tun de ces individus! 
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— II y avait entro axitrcs mon voisin Ma:% qnc j ai tonjours 
repousse, dit llridnme Oming. 

—11 ii’est pas croyaUe (\m votis vsoye:^ devc?in aussi cliaste 
quo cela, reprit lo jugc. l/ersoimc uVt-il proMte do rabsouce 
de votro mari pour venir vom voir? 

— En eflbt, reponclit Macbirae Oiiang, tin tel ct un tel soiit 
vonus uno ou deux fois h la inaisou soit pour empruiUer tie 
Turgent, soit [)our udoliVir des presens, nirds, encore qiie ees 
gens eussent des viies siir moi, ila no les ont pas dedareea. 

Che fit prendre en nolo les norns do cca individiis et eiivoya 
des shires les nrreter. Quand ils furc:it tons arriv&, II so 
rendit avec eux an tem|.«]e du clicii tuioiuire de la eitd et les fit 
mettre a genonx devnnt runiel. 

— J'ai vu Paul re jour en rdvo, lour dit-il, ce Gdniie qiii in ’a 
assurd qiie le menrtricr ^tait run do voua. Mona void niiiin- 
tenant. en j^rescnce <lii Genie, vona lie })oavoz inontir : si le eoii- 
pnble vent avoiua’ liii-inemo son crime, jo pourrui peut-ctre 
avoir encore de rindulgence pour lui; sinon, il idaiira k esperer 
ancune pitie. 

Tenis rdpondirent qidils idetaient pas conpables. 

Chd les fit mettre a la torture: tons, la queue roulce antour 
de la tete, dans la iiudite la jdus comjdete, criaieut qdils etai- 
ent innoceiis. 

— Eh bieni dit Che on ordoimant de los dellcr, pnisque le 
coupablo lie vent pas se declarer, e’est le Genie lui-inemo qiii 
va le designer. 

Sur ses ordres, les fenetres furent calfeutrees avec des natles 
et des tapis pour que lo jour .ne jait peneLrer dans le temple, 
puis les accuscis^ revfitus uniquement de leiir pantalon, furent 
laissds dans Pubscurite. 

On placa clevant chacun line cuvette oh ils durent se laver 
les mains : puis, cela fait, ils fureiii attaches aa pied du mar. 
Che iear ordoniui do tourner le xdsage vers la muraillo et de 
ne plus bouger: Genie, dit-il, vieudra tScrire quelques mots 

siir le dos du coupuble.” 
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II sortii et fit fermer la portc du temple. Qtielques instants 
aprfes ii la feisait ronvrir et examinait les accuses les uns aprfes 
les autrosj qnand il eut vu Mad, il s’ecria: ^Woici le vrai 
ineurlTler/’ 

CLe aviiit lU CuV^vrlr I? nuir do cericli'esi ot cle ).)on@ 

et avait fait metlre dans les cuvectes de Pcuu noire coinuie lo 
charbon. Le coupable, craignant que le Genie ne vint ecrire 
sur son dos, s’etaib adoss6 k la muraille et s’etait ainsi sali; 
puis, au moment de sortir, il avait protege son dos avec ses 
mains noires de charbon et s’dtait encore iioirci. 

Les soupqons de Che sur la culpability de Mao furent ainsi 
confirmes; Tlnspecteiir ordonna de mettre le meurtrier la 
plus dure torture : celui-ei avoua alors toute la vdrity. 

Le jugement de die fut ainsi coiiqu: ^‘Qiie Sou Kid soit 
mis en liberte; ce lettrd, tout pervers, tout dissolu qu’il est, 
ii’en a pas moins eu pitid des gymissemens de Yen-tobe malade 
et u’agit pas k son ygard comme un dpervier : il avait done 
encore des sentimens dignes d’un lettry, Il eut le tort de 
prendre la pantouffle comme gage de Phymen et de la perdre; 
il repassa la muraille comme un paj)illon, mais quelqu’un cachy 
dans riierbe entendit ce qui se disait sur la route. ^ Il a souf- 
fert de terribles tortures et a failli avoir la t^te tranchye: nous 
prenons cela en consideration et nsons d’indulgence k son egard, 
mais comme il a sali, par sa conduite, son bonnet de lettry, nous 
le dygradons pour un temps, lui laissant ainsi ouverte la voie 
du repen tir et de la reformation. 

Quant k Mao-t^l, bomme pervers etvagabond, qui, repous- 
se par une femme sa voisine n’a pu maitriser ses mauvais pen- 
chans, s’est introcliiit par escalade dans la maison de la jeune 
fille et, comme le licvre qui, pris dans son gite, se retournepour 
mordre le chasseur, a tue le pare de Yen-tchy afin de se saiiyer, 

1. Allusion an provorbe Men connu : jf.g. Jt ^ |1 W A ^ 

Zou-rliancf cM-^houa^ ts\i64i yeou jen ting, qnaud on parle sur la route, 11 y a 
des gens caches daus I’herbe qui entendeut. C’esfe ^equivalent du notre ; “lea 
murs out des oreilles,” 
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qu’il ait la t^te trancli^e en chatiment de ses crimes et de sa 
conduite! 

*‘Yen-tchd est arrivee Ffege du mariage: elle n^aspire 
trouver irn mari. II faut lui cherclier un epoux beau comme 
le jade. Que le magistrat de son district soit lui-m^me I’entre- 
inetteur du mariage et se metfce en qu6te d’un mari dime 
d’elle.’^ 

Ce j ugement fut uni versellement lou4. Les collfegues de Che 
vinrent fSliciter aelui-ci d’aroir tir6 au clair une affaire si em- 
brouill^e. 

Or, d^s que le juge eut ddelard Ad innocent, la jeune fille 
&ait revenue a ses premiers sentimens : elle ne voyait plus le 
bachelier avec horreur puis-qu’il n’etait pas Tauteur de la mort 
de son p^ire. Un jour, Taudience finie, comme ils sortaient 
tons deux du pr4toire, la jeune fille fondit en larmes : les san- 
glots lui ddchiraient la poitrine, et rempecliaient de prononcer 
une seule parole. Le bachelier fut emu de sa douleur et tou- 
che de sa beautc: d&s lors il ne cessa plus nult et jour de pen- 
ser k elle; il aurait bien voulu la prendre pour femme, mais, 
songeant h la condition humble de Yen-tch4 et au vil mdtier 
qu’avait exerce son pere, il craignait de devenir larisee du public. 
Il ne savait quel parti prendre, ni h quel dessciii s’arreter. En- 
fin, quand le jugement eut &te prononcd et rendu public, il se 
deoida k Pdpouser; il alia trouver le magistrat de district qui 
fut rentremetteur du mariage : les epoux furent, suivant I’usa- 
ge, conduits leur nouvelle demeure au son des fltites et des 
tambours. 


Son recit terming notre contour s’essuye le front, avale 
line tasse de thd, tire une bouffee de tabac et, infatigable, 
recommence une nouvelle collecte avant d’entamer une autre 
histoire. Imitant plusieurs auditeurs que leiirs affaires appel- 
lent sans doute ailleurs, nous sortons du cerele dont le nar- 
rateur est entoure. 
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Nous allons visiter le San-tsHng-tien^ Temple des Trois Purs, 
qui s’^l^ve k Textremiti^ iiord de Vagora, Le plus edl^bre de ces 
troispiire ones est le grand philosoplie La6-tseu, fondateur de 
la doctrine du Ta6 on de la Raison (logos ). Nous entrons dans 
la grande salle; elle est ornee de hautes statues en bois dor4: 
c’est k leur pied que les fidfeles vieunent se prosterner et bruler 
des b&.tons parfumds. Les ailes de T^difice sont occupies par 
des marchands de peintures sur papier, images k couleurs voy- 
antes qui rappellent les produits de Fimagerie d’Epinal. L4 on 
est coudoy^ par une foule liouleiise, s’arrStant un instant pour 
lire les l(^gendes on pour discuter le prix d une peinture avec 
le march and: celui-ci, arme d’une longue perche, d^croche 
avec patience toutes celles qu’on desire voir de plus pr^s, et les 
raccroclie avec non moins de patience. Une peinture entre 
auti’Gs attire nos regards; elle represente une dcole entiere 
dent les elfeves, profitant de 1’ absence du maitre, mettent tout 
sens clessus dessous et font les cent coups. L’un s’est assis k 
la place du professeur et a mis ses larges lunettes d’dcaille: il 
est en train de barbouiller k tort et k travers un texte de Con- 
fucius oublid sur la table; un autre, mont4 sur les bancs ac- 
cumulds dans un coin, declame avec force grimaces quelque 
po4sie populaire; un troisifeme s’est empard de la thdifere du 
maitre et reinploie k un tout autre usage que celui auquel elle 
est destin^e; tous les autres courent^^et Ik, orient, se bouscu- 
lent, s’arracbent lenrs queues, se flanquent des horions, etc, 
C’est vraiment une fort jolie peinture oil, chose extraordinaire 
dans nn dessin purement chinois, les lois de la perspective sont 
assez bien observees. Nous remarquons plusieurs autres peintu- 
res passablement <5tudiees ; un groupe de jeunes femmes sons un 
arbre, les portraits des /V f[l{ pd-hien on Huit Immortels,^ etc. 
Malheureusement, le peiiitre chinois se contente d’imiter les 
aucieiis: il n’innove pas, ou bien, quand il le fait, e’est pour 
accoucher d’un ridiculus mus. II faut le laisser suivre toujours 
la meme oriiikre : le moindre ecart le ferait verser. 


1. Voir W, F. Mayers, Chinese reader^ s Manual^ p. 338. 
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Derrifere le grand temple se trouvent im certain nombre de 
petits edifices religienx: Tim porte le nom de ^ ^ ® 

Toung-yu td tien, le temple do Teiifer oriental* Dans le vesti- 
bule, deux grandes statues de bois peint, genies terribles aux 
yeux flamboyants: de oliaque cote de Pantel, deux rangees 
de statues k Pair ^galomeiit formidable. Les bas-cutcs sent 
rem plis de statuettes an dessus doscpiellcs pendent des inscrip- 
tions dans le gofit de celle-ci: ‘^Si vous demandez quelque 
cbose aux dieiix, ceux-oi vous repondront certainement.” i 

En remontant vers le nord, nous voyons, pres des inurailies 
occidentales et non loin d’une niaison europdenne a un etage 
(la residence de missionnaires protostants), un camp retranebd 
dtabli, comme k Song-Kiang, dans rinterieur mt*me de la 
ville,^ A la porte du sud, un soldat frappe avec deux ba- 
guettes sur un grand tainbour, tandis que deux autres, embou- 
chant de longues trompettes, font entendre des sons aigus et 
discordans : il parait que e’est Plieure de Fexercice. Voici les 
soldats qui sortent pdle-indle de leiirs baraquomens, prennent 
noncbalamment leurs pistons et se rangent en ddsordre dans 
la cour: arrive le commandant, un gros mandarin joufflu, 
tenant d’une main un parasol de papier build pour so garantir 
du soleil et de Fautre un dventail qii’il agite tout en inspectant 
la ligne peu rdgulidre des guerriers: 4 son commandement un 
caporal soz't des rangs et, se plagant devant le front, crie * * . . 
enfran^ais; droite, gauche, etc. et la colonne de s’ebranler 
tant bien que mal. Ce sont les restes de Finstruction militaire 
denude par nos sous-officiers aux troupes frauco-chinoises du 
Kiang-sou. 

A la porte du camp s’dtale une grande proclamation ornde 
du sceau rouge officiel; e’est un ordre du jour du gdndral 
commandant la place qui ddfeiid aux soldats de s’adonner k 
Fopium: “ L’opium, y est-il dit, est nuisible a la santd et k la 
constitution de ceux qui le fiiment, et les soldats, plus que 

'iJ- ii- 

2. Voir Particle que nons avons public dans le iSTo. d’Avril-Mai-Juin 
1882 da Journal Asiatique, Une excumion a la vilLe de Song-Kiang, 
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tons les autres, doivent s’abstenii’ de se laisser aller a ce vice. 
Ddja le prc^cedeiit vice-roi a sevfcrement interdit aux troupes 
de fumer Fopiiim, mais void que le vice-roi actuel a eiitendu 
dire que si les soldats ne fumaient plus clans les camps, ils 
trouvaient moyen de le fiiire dans des maisoiis particulieres, et 
il croit de son devoir de promulguer de nouveaux ordres k ce 
sujet. Outre les mesures preventives deja prises, le gdndral 
annonce que dorenavant tons les homines seront periodiquement 
inspeetes un a un, qu’on renverra immediatement ceujc dont le 
visage trahirait Pusage de Popium et qu’on les remplacera par 
d’autres.” 

Nous retournons h notre bateau par des enfilades de petites 
rues s’entrecroisant k tout bout de champ, veritable d4dale 
dans lequel nous nous dgarions aisdment si nous n’etions con- 
duits par notre batelier, nd vatif des environs de Sou-tcheou 
et k qui les rues des villes sent aussi familides que les canaux 
et rivieres du departement. Nous passons clevant de nom- 
breux ateliers de broderies (celles de Son-tch&u ont dtd re- 
nommees de tout temps) oii des metiers sent mis en mouve- 
ment par de jeunes gar 9 ons.^ 

Nous arrivons au logis a la nuit tombante: nous ne pouvons 


1. II existe a Sou-tchcou une manufacture imperiale de soieries ; IS, sont 
fabriquees de belles etoffes qui sont envoyees ensuite au Palais Imperial et 
enfouies dans le tresor imperial : les eunuques et les gens du palais le- 
soustraient de cet endroit et les revendent aux marcliauds de soieries de Pes 
king. C’est ainsi qu’un grand nombre de rouleaux d’etoffes magnifiques 
et de robes brodees ou tissees (Sou-teheon a la sp6eialite des etoiffies ^|J 
K^6<-sftcu, tissees) se trouvent annuellenient mis dans le commerce, tors de 
Pexpedition de Chine, nos soldats mirent la main sur les magasins ou etaient 
renfernies tous ces rouleaux et en prirent en si grand nombre qu’ils en firent 
des liticres pour leurs chevaux. 

Une autre production importante de Sou-tcheou qum faut noter, ce sont 
les belles laques rouges dites de Peking : en rdalite, ellcs sont toutes faites 
h. Sou-tcheou mais pour Pusage du Palais seulement, et, comme Pon n’en 
rencontre qu’a la Capitale (mises dans le commerce comme les soieries) les 
etrangers ont pris Phabitude de lea designer sous le nom de laques de Pe- 
king. II y a de ces laques, surtoiit cellos qui ont une certaine antiquity, 
qui sont tres dnement travaillees et fort jolies ; on salt que plus elles sont 
lourdes et plus elles sont anciennes : nous en avons vu une, grande comme 
le creiix de la main, datant de la dynastie des Ming, qui pesait pres de 
deux livres. 
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plus songer an depart et sommes reduits a passer la nuit sur 
le canal. 

.... A peine sommes-nous plong4 dans le premier sommeil 
qiie des oscillations soudaines et repetees de notre bateau nous 
rdveillent en sursaut. En me me temps nous en tendons des 
bruits de pas et un frolement le long de la cabine, puis une, 
deux, trois chlites lourdes sur le rivage et autant de mouve- 
ments de recul de la barque: c’est dyideniment notre equipage 
qui defile et saute en hate h terre. A cet instant, ces chocs et 
reouls repetes ayant fait virer de bord lo house-boat, une sou- 
daine clartd rouge penetre vivement par la fenctre et eclaire 
toute la cabine, tandisque des oris confus j)arini lesqiiels nous 
percevons ceux de tseoii gIiouvi, allez chorcher de I’eau; ki4ou- 
ming^ au secours! se font entendre; eii un bond nous sommes 
sur Ig pont; un incendie venait d’cclater pres do la rive, en 
amont de notre ancrage. 

Deux boutiques flambaient: I’liiie dtait cclle d’un fabricant 
de cercueils; le feu y avait pris dans un amas do copeaux, 
et avait rapidement atteint et attaque les lourdes et dpaisses 
aiiges de bois blaiic qui constituent les cercueils chinois : en ce 
moment tons les cercueils flambaient avec rage ainsi que les 
planches equarries dressees le long du mur. Le vernis de 
Ningpo crepitait dans les recipients. Au milieu de la flamme 
s’aper^oit Tautel du diou des richesses que possedo tout boiiti- 
quier chinois: les deux chandeliers sont rougis a blanc sur la 
tablette iiicandescente; Pimage enlumince du dieu, Idchde par 
la flamme, vient de prendre feu : la figure grotesque du Flatus 
chinois se tord dans de comiques convulsions. 

L’autre boutique, attenante h la premiere, avait dtd rapide- 
ment atteinte : e’etait un restaurant. Le feu y avait trouvd 
des aliments et avait broye en peu d’instans les tables, les 
bancs, le comptoir, les etablis ; les feiictres h petits carreaux 
d’dcaille dflniitre se fendaient dans la fournaise. 

Le ravage s’^tenclait. Une maison situee derrifere etait la 
pi’oie de Pinceiidie : nous en voyons sortir plusieurs femmes 
chinoises, reveillees par les cris des passans et les yeux encore 
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bouffis de sommeil, mais qui ne sent malheureusement pas dans 

le simple appareil 
d^nne beante qu’on arrache au sommeil. 

attenclu qne les chinois et chinoises se conchent gcii^ralemeiit 
tout liabilles sur des iiattes et no connaissent pas I’usage des 
draps. 

La foiile etait devenue considerable : de tons cotes accon- 
rent des badaiids agitant au bout d’mi bliton leur lanterne k 
caracteres rouges, etoiles mobiles daiisant une sarabande ef- 
frenee dans leur course rapide. Parini les assistans ce ne sont 
que cris, ce n’est que confusion : les malheureux bouti- 
qiiiers, aides do quelques voisins, sauvent ce qu’ils avaient 
de plus precieux, leurs enfans mi-endormis, quelques meubles 
deja noircis . . . affbles, ils tentent d’arraclier Tdldment des- 
tructeur des debris de leur fortune qui s’en va en feu et en 
fumee. Des maisons voisines sortent des gens qui ddmeu- 
blent, un certain nombre de spectateurs s’est arm4 de sceaux 
et jet tent sur le foj^er des potees d’eau puisee dans le canal, ce 
qui contribue bien plus a Palimenter davantage qu’Ji rdteindre. 

Aussi I’incendie fait-il rage: les poutres et les solives des 
toits, attaquees par les flammes boiiilloiinantes du foyer, 
craquent dans le moment tout a la fois, oscillent un instant 
dans I’espace, puis tombent avec fracas dans le brasier, en 
faisant jaillir des flammfeches qui retombeiit comma des flfeches 
sur les assistants : k leur suite ie toit s’abime uvcc un O'aque- 
ment sinistre. Un mouvement se produit dans la foiile qui 
semble s’ecarter pour faire place a un cortege: c’est, le tc/ie-- 
fou ou Prefet de Sou-tcbeou accompagne de son escorte de por- 
tears de paiicartes et de laiiternes, de bourrcaux et d^aides de 
camp deguenillds, en un mot de tons les satellites dtis uu 
astre de cette grandeur. II juge sans doute sa presence n4- 
cessaire pour calmer le courroux du Genie du feu. Sa cliaise 
k porteurs est entouree de mandarins subalcernes pressant 
leur marche pour lasuivre; comme dit un poete moderne: 
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Tous les Tnandarins ont revotu leurs habits de oombafe, 

et eoarent pour etei-nclre cpt incendie conmie si c*etait line rebellion : 

Le prOfet de Soii-tchoou depasso los autres par sa briivonre, 
et s*elsuice on uvant-gardo a la tdte dhuic troupe de soldats. 

Ils vont et tienneut an milieu de la noire uniieje : on ne les yoifc pins. 

On n’enteud pins quo le bruit do leiira vuix qui prosseut d’eiivt^yer els 
Teau : 

Cent ponipes lancent eu I’air des gerbes d^e ju sernblables a des ilecbesd 
Voyant ses efforts infructneux et Teau insufRsaute, leprefet 
Grdonne de faire la part du feu et de le couper en demolissant 
les maisons voisines. Plus de liuit maisons brfilaient alors et 
le feu menagait de s’eteudre snr tout le quartier: toutes les 
maisons dtant en bois de ee c6t(5, on ne sait o^l Ic ravage se serait 
arr6t4. Circonscrit, le feu se contente de devorer le groiipe 
cle maisons dont il est deja m«qitre; an matin, I’embrasement 
finissait faute d ’aliments, et il ne restait plus de liiiit maisons 
ou boutiques que des ddeombres fumantes et des murs noircis : 
quelque eliose com me les traces cl’ an combat. 

Ordinairemeut, deux ou trois jours apres un incendie de ce 
genre, il ii’y jiarait plus rien: en effet, apres avoir pa (ieminent 
tamise !a cendre pour en extraire tout ce qu’il est possible, les- 
habitans font venir un inaitre-cliarpentier qxii, en vingt-quatre 
heures, leur diive uiie noiivelle demeure, plus jolie et surtout 
plus propre que la prdeddente. Nous avons vu k Oliangbai 
un exemple de la rapidite avec laquelle des quartiers entiers 
peuvent toe construits: le 15 aoiit 1879 un vaste incendie 
ddvorait tout le quartier de Test de la Concession Frangaise, 
plus de douze cents maisons: en trois mois peine 4tait elevd 

1. Void le texte de ces charmans vers dus ^ ^ ^ ^ Yuan Tseu-ts^at 
qui veout do 1716 a 1797 : 

ii jI’H ±^Mtm 
m ® ~ It t. ^ m 
1:15 ia M its A ^ m 
m m 7 k m m bii 
II w m 1 s M 
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xm nouveau qnartier, plus brillant, plus propre, plus popu- 
leux que Tancicn. 

Dans les villes cliiiioiscs les incendies sontpresque incessantSj 
et comuie les cliinois n’ont pas de vrais pompiers iii cle vraies 
pompes, et qu’il j a toujours des gens maliotentionnes qui 
auginentent Pincendie et le desordre pour jiecher en eau trouble, 
il en resulte que le moindre feu est un vrai desastre. Les 
cdiinois ne manquent generaleinent pas dc les attribuer h Tin- 
flnence maligne oufmmff choiui (litL vent et eau) de quel que 
objet voisin: line eorniche peinte en rouge trop saillante, une 
elieminde trop liaute, un montant de porte plus haut que I’autre, 
etc. Pen de jours avant notio passage a Sou-tclieou on avait 
dec(nivert, apres un incendie, que la cause n’en pouvait 6tre 
autre que la. presence d’une boule rouge placde au bout 
d’une perclie en dohons de la porte situde (x I’extremitd de la 
rue. La boule fut aussitot peinte en noir pour ne plus attirer 
en ces lieiix le redoutablo et irascible Genie du feu- 

Oii a citd pliisieurs des inoyens employes par les chinois 
pour so mettre en garde centre cette influence maligne, com- 
ine les il aliens ont certaines amulettes contre la jettatura, A 
Peking ils n’ont imagine autre chose pour protdger le Palais 
Iin[)erhd centre la ])i’esence mena^aiite des deux hautes tours 
do la catbedralc catholiqne ( Pez t^ang ), qui le domine pres- 
que, que d’elever vis-a-vis un grand mur blanc. Ce que nous 
avons vu de plus curieux en ce genre c’ost k Changhai* m^me: 
une maison europeenne a plusieurs etages surplombant de 
tonte sa liauteur une bicoque cliinoise, le proprietaire de celle- 
ci n’avait rieu trouve de mieux a faire, pour se mettre a I’abri 
du foung choue^z de Fimihense construction etrangere, que de 
disposer sur sou toit, le goulot tourad vex’s I’edifice menafant, 
plusieurs boutoilles europceimes vides! 

Le peuple chinois est un people superstitieux par excellence, 
nai’f et crddule, et l<^s moindres idees fantastiques et surnatur- 
elles sufixseiit pour I’affoler: aussi chez lui les cliiromanciens 
et devins sont-ils en bonneur. Pour la moindre action on les 
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consulte, et leurs paroles sont antant croracles. Que Ton notis 
perinette de traduire ici ini article public gravement par le 
^ CJien-paOy ou Gazette de Cliangliai, il y a quebpes annees; 
on y verra jusqu’oii pent aller parfuis la betise et la simplicitc 
de cette nation de grands enfans, II ne faiit pas onblier qne 
des liistoires extraordinairos comine cede qui suit precedent 
gc^neralement des troubles et dcs voies de fait centre les ctran- 
gers, que cette effervescence est consideree comrne Toeuvre 
occiilte des soci^tes secretes qui minent la Cliine et qne ce sout 
les ebretiens et nos niissionnaires qiii^ jiar suite dcs dispositions 
pen favorables dont iJs sont d’ordinaire Pobjet, sent plus exposes 
qne tons autres aux violences d’nne population ainsi exaltee: 

Un de nos amis nons ecrit de Son-tclieou qn’une grande 
agitation regne en ce nioinent parmi la population. On re- 
pand le bruit que des etres diaboliquos opjiressent la poltrine 
des gens, et, de toute la nuit, person no n’ose fenner roeil. 
Dans la nuit du 23 de ee mois, pen apres la deuxieme veille, 
au ])ied dcs reinparts et le long du fosse siul de la ville, soudain 
retentit dans Fespaee un bruit semblable a. celul de plusieurs 
centaines de cavaliers en inarclie, et bientot aprbs I’on croit 
ouir les pas de plusieurs milliers de ebevaux. An milieu de 
ce vacarme on distingue des vociferations, des sons de gongs, 
des chocs d’armes de guerre. Aussitut les mariniers du nord 
de la rivi<!:re se reunissent et, brandissunt dcs lanternes, et 
frappant sur des gongs, cbasseiit ce bruit iiDsolite qui sc dirige 
alors de la porte dii sud-est vers la porte du nord-cst. A son 
origine, Jo bruit scmblait Hotter dans Fair; on Fentendait 
comdr de Fest a Fouest et reciproquenient. IjGs amateurs de 
cboses extraordinaires s’empresserent do courir du nord au sud 
et du sud au nord pour rechercber d’ou partait tout ce tapage, 
mais ce fut en vain, Cbacun alors de frap])er sm* les gongs, 
les tambours, les plats et les assiettos et de battre des mains: 
les coqs poiissaient lours coquericos, les cbiens aboyaiont, les 
femmes et les enfans criaient et pleuraient: charivari extra- 
ordinaire. Mais le bruit diabolique avait cessc. 

^'Dans la nuit du 24 coiirant, un ouvricr, employe a decor-- 
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tiquer le riz dans la maison Ta-y^ou, revait on dormant, quand 
il crut sentir soudain quelqu’uii qui lui inarchait sur les pleds: 
eifraye, il se reveille, crie an seconrs: on accourt et Ton croit 
apercevoir ini enfant do six a sept ans et une boule de fea em- 
portas comme dans un tourbillon. La terreur est a son coni- 
ble quand d’aiitres voisins frappent a la porte avec violence: 
on leur ouvre, mais I’enfant et la boule de feu avaient dejJi 
disparns. On leur demande le motif do leur venue: “nous 
“ avons entendu le bruit d’un mur qui s'ecroulait, et, voyant 

de la fuince et des flammes qui s echappaient de la porte du 
“ magasin de riz, nous avous cru a un inceiidie et venous an 
“ seconrs.” 

Le 25 du meme niois, a la unit tombante, comme deux ser- 
vantes demeurant dans la ruelle San-mad (les trois chats), 
allaient prendre le frais dans une cliambre situce tout au fond 
de la maison, un vent glacial frappe tout-a-coup Tune d’eJles 
qui tombe evanouie et dont les pieds seals s’agitent. Para- 
lysee par la pear, sa compagno ne peat faire autre chose que 
frapper le sol du pied. Le maitre do la maison accourt et 
apergoit la servante ctendue, la bouclie ecumante: il comprend 
qu’elle est possedce, et lui fait avaler une potion chaude gn\ce 
k lar uelle elle reprond ses sens. Aprcs cela il saisit le couvercle 
de la chaise percde et le brandit dans tons les sens : on entend 
dans I’espace un eclat de rire qui va en s’affaiblissant; le fils 
dhui ouvrier demeurant k Pentrce de la maison du marchand 
de riz, agd de huit ans, a eprouvd les memes symptomes que 
cette servante : on a asperge Fair avec de Peau sale et Peiifant 
est re Venn a la vie. L’eclat de rire s’est egalement fait enten- 
dre et s’est change en un grand vacarme qui a fini par 
s’eteindre. 

“ En un mot on ne parle plus depuis quelques jours a Soix- 
tcheou que de diableries et de clioses surnaturelles : les esprits 
sont frappds de crainte. Les magistrats des districts de 
Toh’aug-tcheou, Yuau-‘h6 et Vou, de concert avec le mandarin 
militaire Tchong Tchoun, ont public une proclamation desti- 
nee k mettre fin aux histoires qui circulent et mena^ant de 
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piinir ceiix qui sWoleiit sans raison. 

^^Les habitants de Vou-si affirmeiit I’existence de ces etres 
surnaturek, Selon eux ils out la forme d’un chat ou d’un rat 
d’un pied et dcmi de long; ils font dii bruit eii arrivant et en 
partant, ils grimpent des pieds an ventre et a la poitrine do 
ceiix qu’ils ont choisi coiuine souftre-douleur. Lcur poids 
est ^gal k celui d’nu demi picul de riz. Celni qui a la con- 
science pure doit^ dte qifil sent siir ses j)ieds letre en question, 
se mettre sur son scant et asperger Pair avec nne eau sale ; les 
diables en papier tomberont d’eux-inenies et resteront sans 
mouvement. Que sans retard il i)ose le couvercle sur sa 
chaise percde et se rende, k cent pieds environ do sa demeure, 
dans im endroit ecartd convert d’herbcs ou d’arbustes ; il trou- 
vera k un brigand dtendu comme nii cadavre, sur la tote et la 
poitrine duquel sont colies des piipiors rouges ornes de carac- 
t^res magiqiios. LYime de ce brigand qui s’est reiidue avec le 
diable en papier dans la inaison est enfennee dans la chaise 
percee et ne pent rdintegrer le corps de son proprictaire. Le 
brigand une fois saisi, on n’a qu’h dccouvrir la chaise percee, 
Ptoe rotourne dans le corps du brigand qui retrouve alors 
Pusage de la parole. A Vou«si on a arrctc cinq individus de 
cette faqoii, Ces gens sont payes par Ic chef des brigands 
pour se coller sur la tete et Pestoinae des signes cubalistiqnes 
et oppresser la poitrine des habitans pendant la unit; on saisit 
plus difBcilement ceux qui dcrivcnt ces caraetcres cabalisti(iuos, 
car ils se cachent soigneuseinent. 

^^Chaque oppression est accompagnee d\mo Ineur: ellerap- 
porte tant k ceux qui la font; Phommo en papier qui a op- 
pressd trois fois une personne acqnicrt par cela mfime la facul- 
te de se mouvoir ; il s’est en quelque sorte empare do P^nie de 
sa victime et il est presque insaisissablo. Aprfes avoir op&’e 
quatre oppressions, Pliomme de papier est capable d'executer 
tous les ordres qn’on lui donne. Celui qui en a subi quatro 
meixrt, et une prime est accordee k Poppresseur. L’esprit qui 
accompagne Phomme de papier a toutefois b^aucoup de peine k 
p^n^trer chez les gens, et quelquefois Phomme de papier tom- 
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be k terre. Ainsi Tautre jour uu paysan preiiant le frais est 
saisi par le froid et rentre chez lui: sa porte git un homme 
de papier de cinq a six ponces de long; il le prend, le clone 
an mur et les voisins vienneut le conternpler. Non loin cle \k 
est etendu un vicillard ayant Taspect d’un pecheur. Le pay- 
san Tinterroge; “^tes-vous malade?” — sonftre au coeur, 
repond le vieillardd’ Le paysan retourne chez lui, fiche deux 
clous dans les pieds de I’liomme de papier et va de nouveau 
interroger le vieillard qui declare souffrir anx pieds. Conti- 
nuant son experience, le paysan coupe la tete de rhomme en 
papier et quand il revient pres du vieillard, il trouve celui-ci 
sans. tete. 

Selon nous, rhomme de papier choisit de preference les 
maisons dcartdes, et ne s’attaque gu&re aux maisons serrees les 
unes centre les autres, et dont les portes sont solides. Il a 
memo besoin de s’informer de I’etat des lieux pendant le jour; 
et, a notre avis, ce sont ]k des diableries anodines dont on pent 
se preserver si Ton a les yeux ouverts. Ainsi k Vou-si, le 
peu])le s’est organise en gardes nationales : on surveille les 
nouveaux venus; on fait des patrouillcs nuit etjour; on se 
rend rccipro(iuement garant Tun vis-a-vis de I’autre et les 
brigands, iie pouvant plus faire leurs malcliees, se sont retires 
a Sou-tcheoii.’^ 
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II. LES ENVIRONS DE SOU-TCHEOU. 

^ 

Depart de Sou-tclienu — Lo Grand Canal Imperial— 
Le transport du triimt de riz — Jja contribution a redifi- 
cation des ptii^odes — *Hou-lvieou on la CoIIine dii Tigro 
— Souvenirs liistoriqncs qni s\y rattacbent : toinbean de 
Ln-‘Hd — Le roclier dcs Mille ; legonde bouddhi(|ne. — Le 
tonibeau de la chaste epoiise — Episode de la rebellion 
des t’ai-p’ing — Lc village de Ts’ao-inciiu et le jardin Leon 
— La Montague de la Deesse Konanyn — Le TMcn-ping 
chan e'. son temple— Arn'vcc an bourg de Md-dd— Le 
Ivioung-loung chan et son temple — Legcnde historiquo 
de Tchou Mai-tcb’en — Aspect du T’ax-diou on Grand 
Lac — Le Grand Lac — Arrivec ii Pile orientalo de Tomig- 
t’ing — La vallce des tombeaux — Le pic de Md-li — Retour 
^ Changhai. 


^ 

Fatigues cle la niiit agitee qne nous avions passee, nous 
clormons encore profondement qnand nos bateliers larguent 
les amarres et levent Fanci'e: nous nous levons et, assis h 
I’avant de notre bateau, assistons aux evolutions savantes de 
la jonque au milieu des ineandres du canal et des bateaux 
venant en sens inverse on encore h Fancre le long de la rive. 
A tout instant nous aborclons ou frolons rudement I’un d’eux, 
et cliaque collision se tradult par des avalanches d’injures h 
Padresse de notre capitaine qui sans se laisser intimider repli- 
que sur le ni6me ton. Nous atteignons ainsi lo Si-meun^ 
Porte de Pouest, sous laquelle nous passons. Eu dehors, sur 
le bord du canal obstrue par uu prodigieux ainoncellement et 
un va-et-vieiit continuel de bateaux de toutes formes et de 
toutes grandeurs, se trouve situ4 un bourg populeux, turbulent, 
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acvlte. D'eiiormes jonques a riz k la poupe jonfflue ornee des 
quatre mots d’liourcux augure: J(^ & chounfonng td Jci^ 

vent propieo et gt'and bonhenr, sont synietriquement rangees 
cute a cote perpendiculairement a la rive, ne laissant entro elles 
qu’nn etroit clienal. La^ un bac permetj moyennant quelques 
sajjieques, de passer d’nn bord a Tautre a travers Tagitatioii 
du canal. 

Non loin de la nous debouchons dans le fameux et cdifebre 
Grand Canal ImperiaL Comme on sait, ce canal, appele 
par les cliinois fiif riviere de transport, on 

M ynn-li'ang ho riviere pour le transport des grains 
(tribal cn ' nature qui doit ^tre envoye annuellernent k 
Peking), part do Hang-tclicoii, capitale du Tclie-kiang, 
remonte vers le nord, longo les murs de Sou-tclicoii, traverse 
le Yang-tse-kiang a Tcben-kiang, puis le Houang-‘h6 on 
rieiive Jaune et aboutit an Peidio a Tientsin. Ce canal a pu 
^tre autrefois d’une grande utilite, mais le triste ctat dans 
le(|uel il .est maintonant laisse supposer qu’il ne sert plus 
a grand’chose: inal entretonn, il s’est ensablc en divers en- 
droits; les digues s’effritent j)eu a pen et no sont plus rdparees; 
dans certaines parties de son cours, notamment dans le Chan- 
toung, le canal n’est plus navigable. Los ecluses sont aban- 
donnees a elles~m6mes do sorte que, par les temps cle seclieresse, 
il iPy a presquo plus d’ean dans le canal, et qu’au contraire, 
par les temps do jduie, I’ean regorge et se repand dans les 
campagnes. Pour remettro le yim-^ho en etat de navigability, 
il faudrait que son lit fut drague en mains endroits, que les 
digues fussent reparses, qu’un systeme d’ecluses bieii compris 
fut organise, et que des deversoirs et des r4servoirs fussent 
cojistruits. Un ingeiiieur anglais, M. G. J. Morrison, qui a 
parcouru presque tout le canal, a evalue la depense n4cessaire 
a cinq millions de taels environ e’est a-dire prfes de trente 
cinq millions de francs, somme qu’a son dire on pourrait faire 
rentrer aisemont en exigeant des droits de cliaqiie bateau au 
passage de cliaque ecluse. L’avantage d’avoir un bon canal 
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serait si grand qiie los bateliers niiraioiit Ics nioyens cle les 
acqnitter et poiirraient encore transj.K>rtGr des inarcliandxses h, 
phis bas prix qn^k present et realiseruient do plus grands bend- 
jBces. Lg proprietaire de la cargaison y gagnerait, les bateliers 
y gagneraient, le goiiverneinent y gagiierait, ce serait uu 
travail (ran bon rapport et le goiivernement (|ui refFectuerait 
aurait droit aux renier^iinens ties gt^inirations prdsentes et 
futures.” Dan>s r(3tat aotuel des cboses^ on peut affirnier que 
le Canal Imp(5rial cst enticreinentborsdcscrvico(unserviceable). 

Ce canal, qui n’a 6t6 priinitivement construit que pour en~ 
voyer le tribut eii nature annuel (riz) a Peking, ne sert d(5ja 
presque plus cet usage: il y a beau jour que Ton a song (3 k 
y rononcer et a prendre la voie do mer. On prit cette voie 
])our la premiere fois sous le regno du dernier emj)ereur do la 
dymistie Jlongole, cn Pan 1353 de notro ore: les bateaux 
dlaient petits alors, cdmeim ne pouvait jiorter qn’iine centaine 
do picnils; ils naviguaient le long de la cute. An comnience- 
ment de la dynastie des Ming, on einploya a la fois les deux 
voies, mais le canal ayant dt(3 repnrci on 1415 on >s’cn servit de 
nouv(*au. Ce no. fut que plus tard, sons Young-tclxeng (1723- 
1736) et Kia-ts’ing (I7116-1820) que divers iiKuooiros furent 
pi'dseixtcs au trone demandant la permission ePenvoyer une 
jxartie d(^s grains par mer: mais on obji'cta quo la construction 
cle navires pour cet usage et Petablissement cle surveillants 
coiiteniient trop clier. Cepenebmt, le canal sYtant trouve de 
nouveau impraticable cn 1825, on reprit la voie de mer: sur 
I’ordre de I’empereur, le gouvernenr du Kiangsoii s’etablit 
Clianghai mcme pour surveiller I’ojjeration et se fit assister par 
le Taotui cle cette vllle. Le riz etait charge sur des bateaux 
ay)partenant k des particuliers mais fretcis par le gouvernement 
cliinois. Dans Huver cle cette anncio et au printemps do Pan- 
m^e suivante, 1562 joiiques tramsjKmtereut 1,429,000 piculs de 
riz grossier (coarse rice), et 81,000 piculs de riz fin (fine rice). 
Pen apris on se servit de nouveau de la voie canalisfe, mais 
pas pour longtemps, car le Fleuve Jaune ayant change de lit 
en 1847 on clut reveiiir a la voie cle mer pour transporter les 
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rix dos provinces du Klang-sou et du Tclie-kiang. Les rebel- 
les devastant les provinces centrales de I’empire, on ne put de 
Jongtemps se scrvir du canal. Lorsque fiit cree sous les aus- 
pices du celebre vice-roi du Telie-li, Li Houng-tcliang^ il y a 
quelques annees, la Grande Compagnie cliinoise de navigation 
k vapeiir, il fut decide qiie la Compagnie aurait le monopole du 
transport da riz : depuis lors tout le riz des provinces meri- 
dioriales est amen e 4 Tientsin par les vapeurs indigenes. 

Dans la partie du Canal Imperial quo nous traversons, nous 
faisons la rencontre d’un grand nombre de jonques destinees k 
transporter le riz du Tche-kiang et du Kiangsou k ChanghaL 
Ces bateaux sont requisitionnes d’ordinaire par le surintendant 
do riz (lequel a le rang de tao^taz on iiitendant de cercle). 
Receinment, des rixes qiii auraient pu devenir sanglantes, si 
Ton n’eut conjxi le mal dans sa racine, s’etaient dlevees entre 
les propriefcaires de ces jonques: en effet la plupart sont 
tiens de jjcre en fils, etj coin me il est d’usage qu’une retenue de 
douze sapcques (environ dix centimes) picut soit faite sur 
le montant du fret pour contribuer k Tedification ouli rentre- 
tien des pagodes (en cliinois cette contribution est appelee 
Is olmi^fou, Felicitd des Genies), les cliretiens avaient pro* 
testd centre cet iinp&t comme dtant incompatible avec les 
priiicipes de leur religion, Cela fit toute uiie affaire dont les 
autorites locales et coiisulaires furent saisies: gain de cause 
resta k ces derniferes qui demanderent et obtinrent Fexemption de 
cette contribution pour les chrdtieiis en s’appuyant sur uno 
circulaire explicite du Prince Koung de 1862. ^ De Ik, jalousie 

1. Oetfce circulaire ou proclamation (||f yu<xxn) du Prince Koung, 
est datee du mois de janvier de la premiere annee T’oung-tclie (fe- 

vrier 1862). AprciS avoir dit que PEmpereur regarde du memo oeil et avec 
la ineme bonte ( ~ fji ) les chretienset les non-ebrefciens, le prince 

ajoute; “ La religion catholiqueapourprincipo d^exhortorlcshommesaubieni 
sabase est lanieme que celle des doctrines coufuccennes, bouddliiqiies ou tao- 
Istes ; aussi a Pepoque de K’ang-Hi il fufe perniis de la pratiquer. Cepen- 
dant, les catholiques ne peuvent pretexter leur religion pour demauder a 
•^tre exempt^s des impots legitimes, et s^il y a des corvees ( ^ ^ ) ou des 
contributions utiles au bien public, ils doivenfe y contribuer absolumect com- 
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des proprietaires non cbrctiens qui, fiirieux d’etre soiimis seuls 
k la retenue, voulurent faire un maiivais parti a leurs camara- 
des mieux partag(5s. II fallut publier nne proclamation severe 
pour les engager ^ se tenir tranquilles et a ne pas causer de 
d^sordres. Pour jouir de la mcme exemption ils auraient pu 
faire comme leurs coinpatriotes qui faisaient partie en 1862 
du corps franco-oliinois: les soldats eliretiens ayant une haute 
paye de neuf piastres par mois (45 francs), tanclis que les non 
Chretiens n’en avaient que six (30 francs), nomhre de ces der- 
niers s’empress^reiit d’embrasser la religion catholique pour 
etre mieux pay&. 

Nous laissons l>ient6t le Grand Canal pour en prendre un 
])Ius petit qui se dirige vers les montagnes dont les flancs et 
les cimes decoupent a I’ouest I’horizon. Apres une navigation 
de quelques lis, nous arrivoiis un gros bourg en croix sur 
deux canaux: c’est ‘Hou Kieou, la Colline du Tigre; un job 
pont de trois arches en relie deux tron 9 ons separes par un canal 
assez large. Notre barque k peine amarrc^c au rivage, nous 

me ceax qui ue pratiquent pas cette relifriou : mais guaid avx contributions ^ 
aux processions, aux represt ntations theatrales, mtx i bunions, avar encensemens 
et mitres chosessemUahles, comme elles ne con cement nullemend //»« catholiques, ilest 
(ftlfmdu a jamais de forcer cevx-ci a y contrihier. 

ip fnl # fi m fr o M ^ ^ 0 ^ ^ t # 

m ® i # t ^ 

V ^ # I® P it ^ # fj » fj i? ). Ub dfcret impe- 
rial post6rieur a ce yu-tan et insere dans la pizette de Peking du 7e jour de 
la 3e luue de la Ire annee T’ouug-tclio (Avril 18G2) a aifirme uumemoire du 
Prince Kouug sur la matiere ; il y est dit : que ces contributions pour les 
processions, lea representations, etc. ne sont pas comparables aux impots le- 
gitimes et qu’on ne pent forcer les oatboliques k les acquittcr contro lenr gre 

^ ^ mm M ^ Qu’en consequence *‘a part 

jes impots et corvees l%itimes, les catholiquos seroiit dispenses de contribuer 
a toules souscripfcions pour Ics processions, tbMtres, reunions, etc., s’iis ne 
veuleni pas les payer comme le font cenx qui ne pratiquent pas la religion. 

It jH S ^ if W rt 8 « -t ^ 1 ft ^ 
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saiitons k terre et parcourons la grande rue qui le longe. 

II parait qne le bonrg de ‘Hou Kieon a jadis 4te renomm^ 
(peut-^tre Test-il meme encore) pour la piet4 filiale de ses ha- 
bitans et la chastet4 de leurs femmes : on ne saurait s’imaginer 
le grand nombre de ^ tsU'-hiao-fang ou monumens 
eleves k la memoire de gens illustres par leurs vertus. Bientot, 
a travers une foule de marcliands de poissons, de sucreries, de 
tli4, de riz, nous apercevons la pagode qui coifife la colline du 
tigre. Au dessus du premier portique de Penceinte aujourd - 
hui a bas on lit : J|^ lip. ^ ^IIou fou tchan-sseu^ Temple de 
Hou Kieou. Un chemin dalle et moussu, bordd de terrains 
incultes jonclids de mines calcinees par Pincendie conduit' au 
deuxieme poriique oii deux terribles figures de diables en bois 
peint roulant de grands yeux, semblent mon-er encore la garde 
et veiller sur le sanctuaire. Le chemin dalld monte peu k peu. 
A notre gauche, perche sur un roc noirci, s’el^ve un petit 
temple: c’est le Temple de la Kouan-yn de pierre^ ; il s’y 
trouve en effet une statue dcornee de cette ddesse, PAvalo- 
kitesvara indienne. Au pied s’etend une nappe rocheuse, 
unie, glissante, a Pextremitd de laquelle se trouve un autel 
dddid deux sages illustres dont Phistoire ne nous a malheu- 
reusement pas transmis le nom: sur un rocher, k gauche, on 
voit gravds les quatre caract^res ; ^ ^ M M Kiiou 

hienn tch'e^ PEtang du poignard de la Colline du Tigre. Tout 
k cotd, la colline, qui surgit abrupte, est fendue d’une crevasse 
rocheuse, aux parois angulaires, et dont les bords sout relids 
au dessus de notre tdte par un joli pont hardiment jetd. Une 
source vive sourd aupied etsoneau limpide forme un petit lac 
au travers duquel s’aper^oit la roche polie comme un iniroir. 

A cette appellation Z’-E'ianp(^wjooi^nay’(iserattachentplusieurs 
faits historiques racontes tout au long dans les Annales de la 
province. Le lecteur nous permettra sans doute de les citer 
ici en substance. ^ 

-S* fiS ^ ^ Kouan-yn tien., 

2. Voir le Sou-tcheou fou tclie^ raais surtout le ^ fg Che-ki deSseU'-raa 
Ts^ien, livre 85, Biographic de Tchouan Tchou 311 }. 
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Au VI®’ sifecle avant notre ire vivait xin certain roi cleFEtat 
de Vou (la province actnelle dii Kiang sou), nomine Lia&y 
qui itait parvenu au tr&ne au detrimeiit de s )n frere ain4 
^ ^ % Koung- Tseu-kouang. Ce dernier, excifd par un de 
ses familiers, ^ H Tchouan Tcliou, rdsolut dese venger: un 
jour, il cacha des liommes armds dans une charnbre obscure, 
puis invita le roi Lead- a venir assister k un festin, LcaO ar- 
riva cliez son frire avec une suite nombreuse et bien armee 
qui fit la bale snr son passage et se rangea autour de la salle 
du festin. Au milieu du repas, Koiiang se plaignit de soiif- 
frir h un pied et se retira en boitant II envoja alors Tcliouan 
Tchou porter au roi un poisson reclierclii dans le ventre 
duquel dtait caehd un poigmrd. Arriv4 devant son souverain, 
Tchouan Tchou ouvrit tout k coup le poisson, saisit le poi- 
gnard et en frappa L4a6: celni-ci tomba expirant. Tons le& 
assistants fondirent immidiatement le sabre en main sur le 
meurtrier et le mirent en piices : le tumuke etait k son comble, 
lorsque Kouang sortit de sa caehette avec ses gens, attaqua 
les partisans de Lead, les defit et les passa tons au fil de 
Ainsi maitre do trdne, Kouang se proclama lui-»mdme roi sous 
le nom de H6-lu. ^ 

Hddu rigixa de Pan 514 a Pan 4 96 avant noire ire: ce fat 
lui qui, ainsi que nous Pavons dit plus bant, b^tit en 484 la 

.f. 0 m ^ -t m 3E 

i:S:^3Eo:^®jllHo (Clie-ki, Uvre 86, biographie 
de Tchouan Tchou). II est nccessaire de faire quelques observations sur ce 
passage. vulgd siang est lu ici ^avg ct signifie simnler, faire semblantj: 
^ serait ici pour ^ , faussement. signifiepei^Tiard A consulter sur 

cette q)oqTie les ouvragea suivans : Tso-tchouan, de Tso Kieou-ming;; 

® ® ^ Tchsn-kouo-ts’d, stratagemes des Etats belligerans j ^ 
Kouo-yu, Discours des royaumes. (C^est la d’ailleurs que Sseu-ma Ts’ien a 
pulse uuG grand partie des reiiseigne 2 nen& qu’^il a mis en oeuvre dans son 
Che-ki). 
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ville de Son-tclieou et en fit la capitale de son royaume, 
Apr^js sa mort “on versa dans son cadavre de Par^ent liquide 
(merciire)” c’est-a-dire on I’embauma, puis on pla9a le cercueil 
dans trois sarcophages en cuivre: le tout fut depose k quelque 
distance de la porte de I’ouest de Sou-tclieou, et cent inille 
homines^ pris dans cette ville^ fureiit employes k eouvir le 
tombeau de terre qn’ils allerent prendre sur les herds du Grand 
Lac. On eleva ainsi une sorte de colline. Trois jours aprfes 
rinhumation^ un tigre blanc etant venu s’asseoir au sommet 
de ce monticule, on donna k cette dlfevation le nom de Colline 
cin Tigre, Dans la suite on b^tit k mi-c6te un petit temple 
oh fut depose le ])oignard qui avait servi k tuer le roi Lda6. 

Lorsque, bien des anndes plus tard, le cdlfebre Tsin chd-liouang, 
celui-la m^me qui ordonna de bruler tous les anciens livres et 
de mettre a mort les plus doctes lettres de ses Etats, arriva k 
Hou-kidou pendant un voyage qu’il faisait dans les provinces 
meridionales de son empire/il deman da k voir ce fameux poi- 
gnard : comme k ce moment, rapporte Thistoire, le tigre dtait 
encore assis au sommet de la colline, I’erapereur lan^a cette 
arme centre lui mais ne I’atteignit pas. Le poignard alia frap- 
per un rocher, Pdffleura et disparut dans le sol. Le tigre, 
effrayd, se sauva dans la direction de Pouest et cessa d’etre 
visible. Tsin chd-houang fit faire des fouilles 1^ oil il croyait 
le poignard euseveli: on ne le retrouva pas. On creusa pro- 
fondement jusqu’a ce qu’on eut mis k jour une source dont 
Peau filtrait jadis travers les rocs de la colline et qui, depuis 
ce jour, s’epaneha dans un bassin. On appela cet endroit 
I’Etang du Poignard.^ 

Tsin chd-houang fit egalement faire des fouilles pour re« 
chercher le cercueil mdme de H6~lu, mais on ne parvint pas k 
le d^couvrir. 

La nappe roclieuse qui s’etend devant IMtang, est appelee 
la Toche des mille, A ^5 tsHen-jen--cJie) pareeque mille 


1 . Sou^tcheou fouAche. 
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personnes peuvent s’y tenir assises. Tout autour se trouvent 
debout plusieurs rochers abruptes “les rocliers qui acquiescent,'^ 
mm ^ ( tien-t^eoh~cM), On raconte a ce sujot la legende 
suivante: 

An sitele de notre fere, iin certain bonze nomine Tchou 
Ta6, originaire de la province dii Tche-li, se rendit a Tcli’ang- 
an (alors capitale de rempirej la Si-aii-fou de nos jours) pour 
4tudier sous le celebre bonze Che mi 16, Pen apres son arrivee, 
on apporta de FInde les six livres du Nie-pan-king (J® 
Nirvana Soutra)', il j etait dit ^‘Tous les homines out de bons 
sentimens (ceux de Fd ou du Bouddha) sauf les hommes 
vicieux (tclCan-ii).'^^ Tchou Tao critiqua cette doctrine et 
affirma que tous les hommes, mcine les vicieux, avaieiit natu- 
rellement de bons sentimens. La dessus on cria k I’heresie, 
on chassa Tchou Ta6, on le honnit de partout. Le bonze, 
quittanfc la capitale, fit le sennent suivant: ^‘Que la l^pre 
couvre mou corps si la doctrine qiie je soutiens n’est pas d’ae- 
cord avec Pesprit des King bouddhiques ( '^M^—Soufra); qu’au 
contraire ma vie soit courte si elley est conforme!” Eii disant 
ces mots il secoua la poussiire de sos habits et partit. II 
voyagea dans diverses provinces: arriv^ dans celle du Kiang- 
sou, la Oolline du Tigre lui plut; il s’y arreta et ayant ras- 
semble autour de lui un certain nombre de rochers qui lui for- 
m6rent comme un cercle d’auditeurs, il leur expliqua le Ni4- 
pan-king: quand il en fut k I’endroit qu’il critiquait, il exposa 
sa propre doctrine et termina en disant: ^^Est-ce que ma 
pensee est conforme k celle du Bouddha?” A ces paroles, 
toutes les pierres s’inclinferent en signe d’assentiment. Quelque 
temps apr^s, on re 5 ut de I’lnde la grande edition du Ni6-pan- 
king: la doctrine soutenue contre tous par Tchou Tad y dtait 
tout au long. Ce livre k hi main, Tchou Tao parcourut alors 
Fempire. Se trouvant a Lou-chan en Fan 435, il venait de 
terminer son explication du Nirvana, quand tout-^-coup son 
chasse-mouches lui tomba des mains, et lui-mdme, s’appuyant 
sur la petite table oil se trouvait sa tasse de thd, resta sans 
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moiivement: il cHait mort.”^ 

A mi-cote etait jadis la tombe d’une beaute de Sou-tcMou 
qui avait refuse cle se remarier apr^s la mort de son mari et 
dont les poetes ne cessereiit pendant longtemps de vaiiter les 
charmes et la vertu: e'etait le ^ ^ ^ Tchen-niang^mou^ 
Tomboau de la C'liaste Eponse." Une vieille description de 
IIoQ-kieou a I’epoque de la dynastie des T’ang rapporte que 
les voyagenrs venaient faire un pelerinage a ce tombeau et y 
inscrivaamt qiielques vers en I’honneur de la defunte. Mais un 
beau jour, un poete de ce temps composa une piece de vers 
si admirable que iml n’osa desormais plus rimer sur le m^me 
sujet. 

De I’espliinade un bel et large escalier conduit au temple 
actnel: ninsi quo de coutume^ il s’y trouve plusieurs statues 
dorccs du Bouddha devant lesquelles bililent des chandelles 

L Exfrait du Kao-smg-tchouan^ Biographies des Bonzes 

celebrcs. 

2. II fant dire quo, tout en ayant refuse de so marier en souvenir de son 
nuiri, eette beaute devinj une ** irreguliere ’’ et, grticea sos chans et a sa danse, 
lut ehissee. parmi les \ lus renomii;ees courtisanes de Sou-tcheou. Comme pen- 
dant sa vie olio avait plusieurs fois manifeste le desir d’dtre entorree a ‘Hou- 
K’eou oil elle avait f it tant de parties joyeuses, la jeunesse doree de Sou- 
tebeou jironiit do so conformer h sa volonte, et eu etPet, quand elle mourut, 
elle fut iiihiiniee devant le temple. Un poete de la dynastie des T’ang qui 
visita ‘IIou-Kie(>u raj)])orte que le tombeau etait convert d^herhe et de fleurs 
et qne le soir, quand une legtire briso soufSait et qu’une fine pluic tombait 
en forme do roseo, ( n entendait le bruit des instrumens et le son des 
chansons/^ Ce tombeau a exen e la verve de norabi’eux poetes : on nous per- 
mertra de citer ici les jolis ve s que timji P6 L6-t’ien, un des plus 
fameux poetes de Tepoque des T’ang et aussi amoureux de la dive boutoille 
que son illustre eontemporain ^ ^ Li T’ai-p6, a composes a ce sujet i 

Le tombeau de la Chaste Efiouse est situe sur la route do ‘Hou-Kieon : 
Je n’ai pus vu la Chaste Epouse so rogarder dans le miroir, 

Je vois seuleraent son tombeau convert d’herbes. 

De meme que les fleurs du pecher et du prunier sont detruitespar le girre^ 
et les nenuphars sont rompus par lo vent, 

De meme la Chaste Epouse est morte encore a la fleur de Page. 
Longtemps ne peuvent durer une peau donee ct une main blanche : 

En ce nionde rien n’ost si difficile que de tacher de consorver quelque- 
cliose si precieux (i. e. une belle femme) : 

Car rien ne s’abime aussi fucilement et aussi rapi dement: 

Comme les flours dans les pays du nord et la neige dans ceux du sud. 
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parfinn^es. Laissant cet edifice k droite iioils gravissons la 
dernifere Eminence; c’est Ik, au milieu de decombres et de 
ruiaes, que s’elkve la pagode de Hou-kieou, Elle est aujour- 
d’hui dans iin triste dtat: 4cornde, ti’ou4e par des projectiles, 
yestiges de la guerre civile, elle penche dangereusement d’uii 
c6te, comme la celebre tour de Bologne, Les petits toits k 
clochettes qui devraient exister k chaqiae dtage soiit d4truits, 
les parois sMffriteut lentement et de longues herbes poussent 
dans les fentes : une legion de corbeaux liabite le sommet. 

Nous trouvons Ik trois bonzes, gardiens et fiabitans de la 
tour: en les saluant nous disons h la chinoise: 

— Ta-ss4-fou, nin fa-^hao? Grand maitre, quel est votre 
nom en religion? 

tJne fois entr^s dans les ordres les bonzes n’ont plus de sing, 
de nom patronymique; ils prennent un surnom sous lequel 
ils sont dks lors conniis: ayant quittd totalement ce monde, 
ayant renonc6 k ses pompes, ils ne doivent plus avoir rien de 
commun avec luL Ce surnom ou fd^had a son equivalent 
chez nous: on prend un nom de saint quand on entre en 
religion. 

Ces pauvres bonzes nous resolvent avec amabilit^ et poli- 
tesse: ils nous donnent le nom de yang-sid--seng^ Monsieur 
Teurop^en; ils nous invitent a nous asseoir, k prendre du tli4* 
Nos gants les intriguent fort: ils croient d’abord que c^est 
notre peau qui a cette couleur mais nous les d^trompous 
vite, a leur ahurissemeut, en les otant; notre canne, dont ils 
ignorent I’usage, est prise par eux pour une longue pipe: 
ces bonzes sont log& au rez-de-chaussde de la pagode, dans des 
niches autrefois occupees par des statues bouddbiques; leur 
mobilier se compose d’une mauvaise natte^tenduesur lapierre 
nue, d’un escabeau boiteux, d’un brasero en bronze rouilM, cle 
I’indispensable pipe-k-eau et de la theikre de fer-blanc, Ils 
subviennent a leur existence en allant qiifeter dans les bourgs 
et villages voisins. 

Nous aiirions desire monter jusqu’au sommet de la pagode 
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pour contempler le panorama des environs do Son-tcli4ou, 
mais malhenreusement I’escalier vermoulu efc branlant s’arrSte 
an premier dtage et est obstru4 par des decoinbres : an dessus 
logent des Mgions de corbeaux qui, au inoindre bruit, sortent 
par les fenetres ddclnquetees et decrivent pendant longtemps de 
longs cercles noirs autour du sommet. 

Mille oiseaax efErayans, mille corbeaux funebres, 

de ces murs desertes babitent les teubbres. 

All moment de prendre conge de ces deguenill^s anachorkes. 
Tun d’entre eux nous presente uii livre h couverture rouge en 
nous priant de youloir bien doliner qiielques sap&ques pour la 
reconstruction du temple, et d’y inscrire notre iiom h c6t4 de 
ceux qui en ornent les pages. Nous sommes obliges de duller 
les cordons de notre bourse, bien certains cependant que notre 
don servira, non pas a redification d’uu nouveau temple, pas 
j)lus peut-Stre qu’aux frais du culte, mais plut6t a Tentretien 
des bonzes m6ine, 

L’un d’eux, vieillard a face rldee et a bonne Immeur, nous 
reconduit k travers les ruines. II nous raconte que, jadis, les 
coteaux aujourd’liui si ddsoMs etaieut embellis de magnifiques 
temples et de gracieux pavilions oil la jeunesse de Sou-tclieou 
venait de temps a autre festoyer en partie de plaisir et compo- 
ser des poesies k I’ombre des saules. ^^11 y avait, nous dit-il, 
le Pavilion des fleurs de priinier^ le Pavilion de la vaste plaine 
et le celebre Temple de la colline nuageuse qui fut visite par 
Fempereur K’ien-louiig et inspira k ce souverain nombre de 
pieces de poesie. C’est 1^ que Ton conservait un ti'4pied en 
bronze de ladynastie des Tclieou (IX® siecle avant notre fere); 
trausmis de fainilleenfamille, etde generations en gfenferations, 
un bonze Favait aclietfe vers la fin du XVIII® sifecle et en 
avait fait don au temple. On Fy gardait precieusenient dans 
une salle dont il ne sortait jamais. Pour le reiidre intrans- 
portable, on Favait remjdi de cendres et de poussiere. Mal- 
beureusernent quand les impferiaux dfetruisirent le temple dont 
les rebelles avaient fait line citadelle, il disparut.” 
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En ce moment le bonze nous moiitre un canon en bronze 
rouille, sans affiit, gisant k terra. 

— Tenez, dit-il, voila encore un des canons dont les Hommes 
k long chex’^eux avaieiifc arme la Colline da Tigre. Figurez- 
vous que lors de la prise de Sou-tclieou par les imjjeriaux et 
de la dispersion des rebelles dans les environs du Grand Lac, 
un certain nombre de ecs derniers, commandes par un de leurs 
plus braves officiers, le general Mk, poursuivis de pr&s par les 
troupes du general impexdal Tch’eng, so refugi^rent dans le 
bourg de Hou-kieou et dans les temples et edifices qui occu- 
paient k cette epoque toute la colline. Sous la direction ac- 
tive de Ma, les rebelles fortifi^irent en un instant le bourg et 
la colline, j placerent quelqiies pieces de canon qii’ils avaient 
pu eutrainer dans leur deroute, et Hou-kieou, grtiee a sa si- 
tuation naturelle, deviiit une redoute reeileinent formidable. 
Le general Mfi attendlt les iniperiaux de pied ferine: il avait 
sous ses ordres une feinino digue des temps antiques qui, cdlfe- 
bre par sa beaute autaiit que pur sa cruaute et sa saiivage 
energie, conduisaifc au combat une troupe de Caiitonnais et de 
Fokiennois. ^ Dos lour arrivee, les itnperiaux s’enipar(!irent du 
bourg mollemeiit defendu, mais, quand ils arrivcrent au pied 
de la colline, ils fiirent accueillis par une si cbande fusillade 
qu’ils reculm’ent en ddsordrc; ils cernerent alors la redoute, 
puis, niettant en batterie qnelques canons, cleinolirent les murs 
des temples: la brtelie falte, ils se lanccrent a Tassaut, mais, k 
la place d’uiie muraillc ronvorsee ils trouverent un mur b amain ; 
les rebelles, anncs de fusils europeens, de lances, de gaffes, 
braiidillant des ctendards do di verses couleurs, les attendaient de 
pied ferme : ce fut une melee effVoyabIc. Le cicl etait obscurci 
par la fumeo de la pouclre, et fair etait rempli du bruit de la 

1. JL^histoire do la rebellion mentionne plusieiirs amazoncs de ce genre: 
la fille (le Tcheon Li-tch’onn, Pun des chefs de Pinsnrrection locale de Chang- 
haf en 18o4, coiiduisait un bataillon contre les Imi criaux qui assicgeaieut la 
ville ; plusieurs autres se distinguercnt de memo lors du siege de Nanking 
par les Imperiaux en 1864. Ce fureut ces femmes, vraies furies, qui se bat- 
tirent avec le plus d^ichamement et de cruaute. 
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fusillade et des cris saiivages que poussaient les deux partis. 
Deux fois les imperiaux teiiterent de passer, deux fois ils 
furcnt repousses. Le general MS., arnie, d’une main, d’un 
veil tail, et de I’autre, de son parasol, encore que le chaleur ne 
fut plus trfe forte a cetto epoque de I’auuee, se portait sur les 
points les plus menaces, donnait des ordres avec calmo, et 
encourageait les siens du geste et de la voix au milieu d’uiie 
grcle de balles qui trouait son ombrelle et semait la morfc a ses 
cotes. A pres le second assaut, il j eut plusieurs heures de 
repit pendant lesquellcs les canons imperiaux enrent liipai’ole: 
cenx-ci toiinerent avec rage, acheverent de detruire les temples 
et constructions en j mettant le feu. Ce que voyant, Tch’eng 
donna Fordi’e de tenter un nouvel assaut; les rebelles, epuis^s 
par leur premiere defense, decimes, sur le point de manquer 
de munitions, iie purent resister a cette iiouvelle attaqne. 
Les imjieriaux, furieux d’une si longue resistance, p&i^itrerent 
dans les temples et passerent au fil de I’ejiee tous ceux qu’ils 
jirirent: a la faveur de la unit qui survint, pendant le carnage, 
quel<iues rebelles purent s’ecliapper, mais, reconnus par les 
paysans a cause de la longue clievelure qu’ils portaient comme 
sigue de ralliement, ils furent ecliarpes par eux dans les carn- 
pagnes. Le general Mti pent en combattant et quelques jours 
])lus tard on trouva son cadavre, perce de coups et de balles, 
presque defigur^, au pied memo de la pagode. 

Nous autres, pauvres bonzes, nous nous 4tions enfuis dks 
I’arrivc^e des rebelles et dtions alle nous cachcr clans Pun des 
temples du bourg qui, n’ayant pas fait de resistance, avait ^te 
epargne. Le lendemain de la prise de Hou-kieou nous sor- 
times de boune lieure pour voir ce qui restait do notre temple. 
Le soloil venait de se lever sur le champ de bataille de la 
veille: on aperce vait a travers le brouillard, lent h se cllssiper, les 
retrancliemens converts de cadavres amonceles; les murailles 
des temples cHaient presque toutes detruites; les temples eux- 
mennes, abattus par la initraille, gisaieut en mine et les toitures 
demi-carbonis^es fumalent encore; la pagode, elle, 4tait 
encore debout, mais hacliee et cribMe de projectiles: elle sem- 
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blait contempler d’lin air morne et triste cette seine de desola- 
tion. La colline itait jonchie de cadavres mutilis on k demi- 
devoris par les flarnmes: les rebelles, sauvages dans leur liero- 
isme, s’itaient bravement fait tuer a lenr poste par les impiri- 
aux et mcine par lenrs propres canons: plusieurs de ceux-ci^ 
en eftet, de inaiivaise qualitd on trop charges, avaient eclali et^ 
ail lien de repandre la mort parmi Pennemi, Pavaient semee 
alentonr, dans les propres rangs des Hommes k longs eheveux. 
II ne restait plus des conragenx defenseurs de Hou-kieon qu’un 
ainas confus de inorts, de blesses et d’agonisans, et d’nn beau 
lieu de plaisancoj qn’un inoncean indescriptible de mines 
fumantes .... 

En revenant a bord nous visitons le temple elevd a la me- 
moire d’un liaut fonctionnaire de la dynastie des Ming 51 3£ ^ 
Tchang Yu-sseu (on 51 ^ Tchang Konng), qui, nous dit 
Pinscription placee an soininet de Parc-de-triomphe debout sur 
■le bord dn chemin, a convert do bienfaits les populations de la 
province ( )• Ce temple se compose de plusieurs 

constructions assez jolies et bien entretenues; un des kiosques 
porte le nom de ^ fou-lhu^ Pavilion des plantains: an 
second itage, appendue k la muraille, ou lit toute la biograpliie 
de Tcliang. 

Apris un dijeuner consistant surtout en excellens petits 
goujons piches dans le canal de Hou-kieou, nous levons Pan- 
ere: nous prenons uu canal qui se dirige vers le sud-est et qui, 
i pen de distance de aboutit k un carrefour de ces chemins 
qui marchent et qui portent ou Pon veut aller/’ comme Pascal 
appelle les rivieres. Nous entrons dans la riviire de gauche 
et, apris quelques lis de navigation, arritons notre maison 
flottante pris du village de Ts’a6-memn Sur la rive gauche 
se trouve un petit temple appele W ® t$ # Si-yuan hie- 
toiing sseu, assez pen iiit&essant par lui-xneme du reste: rien 
de particulier 4 voir, sinon une grand mare, oti une belle tor- 
ture d’un metre de circonference preud ses ibats. Plus loin, 
s’etend le Q TJou-ynan, jardin Liou, od Pon entre, comme 
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toujours, raoyennant quelqnes sapeques. C’est un des plus 
beaux jardiiis que Ton puisse voir dans cette partie de la pro- 
vince: kiosqiies, pavilions siir rocliers, allecs couvertes, galeries 
anx mille detours, labyrintlies etroits, roclies fantastiques, lacs 
a nenuphars, rien ne manque. II y a de plus un groupe 
d’arbres de fort belle taille. Les salons des pavilions sent ri- 
cliement meubles : canapes laques, chaises iiicrustees de plaques 
de marbre de Ta-li-foii, tables de in arbre blano, paucartes k 
beaux caractferes, pendules venues de Paris en passant par 
Ohanghai, etc, un joli kiosque dornine tout le jardiii: il porte 
rinscription suivante : 

fM 7fc m # f T 

Cabinet oti rou respire le parfuni de Volea fragrans k fleurs 
rouges.” 

Dans unc cage, h I’entree, deux magnifiques paons an bril- 
lant plumage, veniis de rAniuun, 

Nous recoinmandons cejardiii, generalementpeu connu, aux 
excursionistes dans cette partie de la province du Kiang-sou. 

Revcniis li borcl, nous tournons le dos a Ts’a6-ineun, con- 
tinuons Ic canal jusqu’a un village dont le nom nous dchappe 
et prenons a gauche. Sur notre cliemin, les ponts, coupes 
par les rebelles, ii’ont pas ete recoiistruits, et des areas de 
piorres, gisant do ohaque c6te du cours d'eau, en indique Tau- 
cien emplacement. Cette route est assez frequentee; on y 
rencontre de nombreux trains de bois se dirigeant sur Sou- 
tclieou, ainsi quo des barques de plaisance, orndes de petits 
rubans rouges et de lanternes de papier, pleines de joyeux let- 
tres jouant aux eehccs ou a la mourre pour egayer la lenteur 
du voyage, qui se dirlgent vers les montagnes et le Grand Lac. 

Vers les deux heiires nous enti’ons dans une jolie riviere, 
onibragee par deux rangees d’arbres touffus et dont les bran- 
ebagos s’unissent en arcades au dessus de I’eau, Nous nous 
ailerons bientot au pied de trois ou quatre cbaumi&res et non 
loin d’un vieux pont rompu dont les tron^ons disparaissent 
aujourdliui sous la mousse et dos plantes grimpantes. Debar- 
quaut aiissitot nous suivons le cbomiii rocailleiix qui se 
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deroule h travers champs, comme m reptile, tout en s’al- 
longeant vers les montagnes. An pied m^me de la cliaine, le 
chemin fait place k iin escalier dont les marches out bien qua- 
tre ni^itres de loug sur trois de large: il est encaisse entre 
deux versaus converts de pins et de bambous. Au sommet de 
la montagne, que les chinois deiiomment H # llj Kouan-yn^ 
chan firo 7 /</-yw- 5 aij,Montagnede la D4esse Koimn-yn (Avalo- 
kiteqvara) le chemin dall6 passe sous une sorte de pont en rocs 
equarris qui relie les hauteurs de droite k celle de gauche et 
forme un passage vofite de quelques metres; lorsqu’on sort 
de ee passage, la vue s’etend sur une grand vallee: devant soi, 
le chemin descend en pente rapide; k gauche, des hauteurs 
abruptes; k di’oite une grande masse rocheuse dont les rocs 
pointus semblent, selon Texpresson chinoise ^^vouloir percer le 
oieP’: k son flanc on aperqoit suspendu, k travers de beaux et 
grands arbres qui en cachont une partic, un joli temple boud- 
dhiqiie entoixrd de verdure. Le soleil, se faufllant par des 
eohappees de branchages, miroite sur los tuiles vernissdes du 
toit; ses rayons dclairent lumineusement les chimeres dorees 
et les dragons fantastiques des corniches et des cheneaux, 
Les rochers noirs, aux pointes accrues, epars sur les flancs 
et le sommet de la montagne, s^pares ici et Ik par des arbustes 
ou des ilots de verdure, font le plus bizarre effet: on dirait les 
arbres d’une forfit petrifi(^e. 

Le pay sage est vrairaent joli et pittoresque; un artiste pour- 
rait faire 1^ nn tableau des plus gracieux: la nature chinoise 
dans toiite sa beauts. Mais les artistes ne viennent pas en 
Chine: les peintres de sujets orientaux parcourent toujours les 
chemins rebattus de TEgypte, de la Syrie, de la Turquie, en 
quote de suiets nouveaux, et sent souvent r4duits a revenir au 
tableau classique de ces pays d’Orient: un desert, un del bleu, 
un chainean, et un arabe accroupi. Que ne yiennent-ils en 
Chine? ils ti'oiiveraient IJi des sujets de tableaux bien plus 
varies, bien plus originaux, et ayant en outre I’attrait de la 
nouveaute. Mais ce mot de Chinehs effraye, et ceux qui n’out 
jamais quittc leurs foyers croient qu’on ne rcvient pas du Ce- 
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leste Empire: ils ne savent pas qu’en quarante jours, sans 
fatigue, sans soucis, on est k Ohangliai, et qu’en six raois un 
artiste pourrait faire la plus belle inoisson de croquis, d’^tudes, 
et de tableaux que I’imagination la plus active d’un futur 
Poussin ait pu jamais r^ver! . • . 

Cette montague porte le uom de ^ ill THen-pHng-^chan, 
Montague qui est au meme niveau que le ciel: c’est Tune des 
plus cel^jbres de la province. Un poete de la Dynastie des 
Souiig (XI® siecle de notre fere) a dit: 

Le royaume de Vou est entoure de nombreuses montagnes; 

II est impossible de les compter toutes : 

parmi elies il en est une qui s’appele Vicn-pHng-^chan^ 

c’est de toutes la plus grande et la plus clevee. 

Le temple situe mi-cote est appele ^ ^ ^ P6-yun^sseu^ 
Temple des linages Wanes, mais on iiii donne plus generalement 
celui de ^ tHen’-pHng^sseu^ Temple de t^ien-pjing, 

Aprfes avoir descendu rapidement la pento qui longe le mur 
d’enceinte du pare de T’ien-p’ing-sseu, nous arrivons devant 
une large brfeclie creus^e dans le mur a peu de distance de la 
grande porte: par lt\ nous entrons dans le pare. Abrite par 
de grands et beaux arbres, un grand etang a demi cache sous 
de larges feuilbs de nenuphar precede I’entrde du temple: cet 
dtang est divise en deux bassins, pour ainsi dire, par une pe- 
tite chauss^e en pierres moussues qui decrit des contours 
gracieux en s’aclieminant vers le temple. Sous les nenuphars, 
des armies de petits poissons argentes et dor^s se joiient dans 
les minces rayons de soleil filtrant k travers les feuilles; quel- 
ques grenouilles cmeraudes, reveilbes de leur sommeil pares- 
seux, sautent tout epeur^es et vont se cacher au fonddel’eau; 
tout autour, dans le feuillage, des insectes bruissent avec force. 

Le temple est prec^dd d’un perron auquel plusieurs degr^s 
donnent acc^s: on trouve d’abord une salle ouverte appel^e 
^ j| H Kao-y’-yuan^ J ardin de la Haute justice, garnie de 
tables et de banc. C’est I’empereur K’ien-loung qui lui adon- 
n6 ce nom lors de la visite qu’il fit en 1756 au T’ien-p’ing- 
eban. Un bonze vient k notre rencontre et nous prie fort poli- 
meat de nous asseoir k une table : pendant ce temps, un autre 
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apporte line tasse de tlid et une pipe qu’il place devanfc nous 
enfin un troisifeme vienfc nous tendre un grand plateau rond 
divisds en plusieurs compartimons dans cliaciin desquels s’dle- 
vent/ sur de petites assiettes, des pyramides de tranches de 
pommes, de poires, d’olives sucrees, de confitures sfeches, de 
sogmens d’orangCj de gateaux feuillettes, etc. Keposds de 
notre marche, un bonze va, 4 notre demande, ouvrir une 
porte au fond ii gauche: eile donne acces aux autres construc- 
tions du temple. Le bonze, ayant re 5 u une enfilade de sapd- 
ques pour reconnaitre ses bons offices, refei-mela porte derridre 
nous : nous gravissons un certain nombre de degrds et atteignons 
le vrai Temple des Nuages Blancs. Ce temple se compose de 
plusieurs pavilions relids les una aux autres par d’dtroits couloir’s 
ii niches de Bouddhas : une odeur agrdable, due aux bougies 
parfumdos qui bi’filent devant les autels, se fait sontir en ces 
liexrx. Au centre, une source sourd entre les roelxers;. on 
lit grave sur le roe: 

Le premier cours (Veau do la province tin Kiang-son. 

Vis-ii-vis, une petite salle ornee d’une statue du Bouddha aux 
c&tds de laquelle pendent les deux inscriptions suivantes: 

t J: S ^ 

III 4« a m 

L’ aspect des images sur la moutagno est agrdable (a voir) ; 

Teau de la source do la montague est naturellcment limpide, 

Ce temple des Nuages Blancs fut primitivemoiit construit en 
827 sous la dynastie des T’ang: les anefetres du cdlebre mi- 
nistre d’Etat Fan Tebaung-yen, de la dynastie 'des 

Soung, y etant enterres, ce dernier obtint de Tempereur de 
Tappeler ^ Koung^to^sseii, Temple de la Vertu et du 
Merite» Get edifice fat d^truit par nn incendie vers la fin de 
la dynastie mongoloj puis reconstruit des les premieres annd'es 
du r6gne de Houng-vouy fondateur de la dynastie des Ming^ 

Les bonzes nous paraissent assez Ixospitaliers : ils n^ont pas 
fair do s’etoniier de voir des europcons dans leur sanctuaire. 
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Ceux qni nous rencontrent s’inclinent I’air beat^ les mains 
croisees sous leurs longues manches rabattues, et nous salnent 
d’une legere reverence. D’aucuns, accroupis dans des en- 
coignures, prfe d’une statue doree du Bouddlia, marmotent 
des prieres dont sans doute ils ignorent le sens et qu’ils repeten t 
par habitude. 

Dela, circulant entre les hauts rooliers fantastiques, tout 
habilles de mousse, qui se dressent les uns k cotd des autres, 
nous gravissons la montagiie : le cheiniii est abrupte et la mon- 
t4e fatigante. Jadis le sommet etait surmonti d’un cldgant 
kiosque appeld ^ Ouaiiff-^^hou-^fah Terrasse d’oii Ton 

regarde le lac, mais il a disparu; il n’en reste nieme plus de 
vestiges. De on jouit d’uue fort belle vue sur la campagne 
avoisinante: on est en quelque sorfce recompense de la peine 
que Ton s’est donnee, 

A Touest on aper§oit le Grand Lac ( iSlJ ) avec 

sa vaste etendue, ses iles parsemees comme autant de taches 
noires, et ses esquifs microscopiques qui viennent de faire voile 
d’une anse de la cote ou do Pune des iles. Autour du T’ien- 
p’ing“Chan, de liautes collines dont notre batelier devenu cice- 
rone nous donne les noins; k Pest, la montagne de la cage k 
poulcs; au sud, la colline du boyau de moiiton, etc. A nos 
pieds, s’etalant jusqu’au bas des hauteurs, la plaine cbaude- 
ment eclairee par le soleil: quelques rares maisons ou cabanes 
emergent des. champs; ici et l^i, une petite agglomeration de 
cliauini^ires entourees de verdure, apparaissant comme des 
ilots au milieu d’un lac; des canaux etincelans, sernblables k 
de longs sillons d’argent aux mdandres capricieux. A Pest 
s’aperfoivent distinctement les maisons, les murs et la haute 
pagode de Sou-tcheou, puis, plus loin et confusement, la ville 
de K’oun-chan dont la pagode, perchde sur sa colline solitaire, 
ressemble a une fine aiguille fichee solitairement dans une 
pelote, 

Comme nous ne voulons pas revenir par le mdme chemin 
nous redoscendons la montagne de Pautre cote, descente qui 
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n’est pas sans danger, car nos bottines clouees glissent snr 
les rochers gluans et sans Paide de notre cicerone dont les 
souliers de paille se fixent mieiix sur le roc, nous aurions rou]4 
dans Pabime b4ant. De roc en roc, d’arbuste en arbuste^ nous 
arrivons k une petite route encaiss^e qui circule le long de la 
montagne. Quel ne dut pas 6tre retonnement des braves 
bonzes du temple des Nuages Blancs en ne voj’-ant pas lea 
^^diables (Strangers” redescendre de leur ct)t4! peut-Stre cru- 
rent-ils que le Bouddha leur avait onvert son paradis? 

Le cliemin remonte h. mi-c6te de la montagne voisine, ap- 
pel^e, nous dit notre cic6rone, le mont ^ Tolie-yng. A 
chaque pas Pen rencontre des maisons en rubes dont les murs 
sont noircis par Pincendie, Ce sont les traces encore vives du 
passage des Hommes k longs cheveux. Des ruisseaux des- 
cendent en clapotant du sominet de la montagne et se pr(5ci- 
pitent vers la plaine en d(3chaussant quelques rocs sur leur pas- 
sage on en creusant leur lit k travers. Non loin de la est le 
4* 'fr ^Ij TcJioung-foung kou^-tcha^ Ancien Temple du Pic 
du Milieu que la r(^beMion a presque entiferement d^truit; k 
terre git la partie supiirieure d’un superbe Bouddha de pldtre 
peint. A quelques pas on reconstruit un nouveau temple le 
^ ^Ij Tche'-yng kou-tcha^ ancien temple de Tche-yng, 
A la porte, uu d(3bit de tM oii sont attabMs des campagnards 
qui viennent de ramasser des pommes de pin sous les arbres 
r^sineux des cdteaux. Dans le sanctuaire se trouve une belle 
statue de la D6esse Kouan-yn, et un autel orn4 dbn bouddha 
audessus duquel on lit S ill ®S ill Ling<-chan Fou^-tiy terre 
heureuse de la montagne intelligente. Au pied, un panier 
road avec ces mots : 

mu & 

Quand tous depensez votre argent a faire bruler des parfums, les re- 
compenses qne tous meritez n’ont pas de limites. 

Sur les colonnes on voit Pinscription suivante qui rapelle le 
take care of pickpockets male and female ” de Loudres : 

Que les fi deles Yeillent eux-inemes a leurs paquets et objets. 
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II y a pai'tout des voleurs^ mais, en Chine^ le vol a ^lev^ 
h la hauteur cVune institution. 

Plusieurs autres salles sont remplies de statues toutes neuves, 
ruisselantes de dorures et ^olatantes de couleurs vives: dans 
I’une pontifie le fameux et terrible ® p 3E Yen-lo-ouang 
( Ydma rddja )y le Roi des Enfers. Devant, un kiosque mobile 
pouvant tourner sur pivot^ k niches garnies de petits Bouddhas. 

Quand nous sortons de ce temple il est dej^i tard et le soleil 
rougit le sominet du T’ien-p’ing chan et du Tche-yng chan: 
k trayers champs nous regagnons notre bateau oh nous passons 
la nuit. 

Le lendemain matin, k Faube, un bruit de chaines secou4es 
et de pas precipit& nous reveille; c’est le branle-bas du 
depart. L’<5qu ipago leve Fan ere et largue les amarres. Bientdt 
notre bateau repreuds sa route et glisse sur Fean encore en- 
dormie. La brume du matin se dissipe peu k peu: sur la 
rive, des campagnardes arrivent en se dandinant sur leurs 
petits pieds, portant, qui du linge et des habits pour los layer 
dans la vivlbve, qui des sceaux et des paniers de riz, pour lea 
rkcler et les balayer au bord de Fean. Des enfans k peine 
4veill4s, les yeiix encore bouffis de somraeil, apparaissent 
cleini«nus aux portes des chaumi6res; d’affreux chiens chinois 
au museau allonge, v^ritables chacals, aboyent contre nous 
et se repondent Fun k I’autre; des buffles levent la tete pardessus 
les arbustes de la rive et reniflent en grognant sourdement, 
contre les Strangers qui troublent leur quietude. De ce c6t4, 
la campagne est presque nue; des buissons, des arbustes or- 
nent les rives. Au del^, des champs k perte de vue. 

Apihs une heure et demie de navigation nous arrivona k 
MouAo (M6'-d6)f grand entassement de maisons qui, 
n’^tant pas enceint de murailles, porte le nom de ^ tcJien, 
bourg, et u’a pas le droit d’avoir celui de tcKeng^ ville for- 
tifiee. Audessus s’^levent le M6-d6 san et sa haute pagode: 
rien de particulier k voir. Notre cicerone nous dit gravement 
dans le patois du pays : 
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— M^Ba ^hao pi-Biang^ il n’y a pas d’endroit bon pour aller se 
promener, il n’y a rien h voir, 

Au del& du pont de M6-d6 on nous montre line tour'rect- 
angulaire crdiieMe, aujourdliui abandonee^ mais autrefois cita- 
dclle de M6-cl6. 

Laissaiit derriire lui le boiirg de M6-d6, notre bateau pro- 
fite d'un vent favorable, cingle d’abord vers Pouest puis prends 
un cours d’eau dirige vers leiiord: un heure environ aprfes, 
il fait lialte au village do Olie-ni diao baigne par la rivifere, 

A notre aspect, une foule d'indigines, homines et femmes, 
accourent eii portant des chaises suspendues k deux longs 
bainbous: ils vienuent nous demander de leur faire Plioimeur 
de prendre leurs engins pour nous laisser transporter jusqiPau 
sommet do la haute montagne que nous apercevons non loin 
do IL 


Cette montagne est le celhbre ^ ill K^ioung^-loimg-cliany 
llontagne Celeste (tel est le sens des mots ICiowig-loiing), 
renomnieo prir son temple ancion et sa situation pittoresque. 
Refusant les services do nos villageois (car une excursion 
pedestre, encore que plus fatiganto, est tonjours bien plus in- 
teressante), nous suivons une route dallce, large de pr6s de 
trois metres, deeoree du nom de Grande route de la Mont igne 
ainsi que nous Pajqnend une inscription placee 
I’cntree, Lt\ oii la route commence k monter se trouve un 
grand kiosque debout au milieu du chemin: un toit ordinaire 
sur quatre colonnes de granit. On y lit: ^ Tclie- 

clmig-giin-siad, on monte droit aux nuages, i,e. l^i on com- 
mence k gravir la montagne, 

Ici, le chemin est fort pittoresque; de cliaque c6t(5, les ver- 
saiis de la montagne sent couverts de jobs bois de pins et de 
sapins qui embaument Pair d’un parfum resineux; ^ leur 
ombre, dos paysans s’oecupent a la recolte do pommes dc pins; 
k gauche, a demi cache sous des bambous cntrelaces et des 
mousses clievelues, un ruissoau coule k dots presses sur le co- 
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cher qu’il polit tout en s’epuraiit lui-m^me: il semble inurmu- 
rer contre Ics obstacles qu’il rencontre sur son chemin et qui 
retarde sa inarclie prccipitde. Sa vue nous rapclle deux vers 
du polite alleraand Haller; ’■ 

L’eleraont qui vivifie la nature et fertilise les campagnes, 

S’offre do lui-nieme a 1’h.omme et court ^ sa reucontro. 

A mi-cote, on a eleve un petit reposoir: au dessus de la 
porte se lit la phrase bouddhique bien connue: ^ 

Priez et Ton vous exaucera! Dans la niche da centre, une 
statue avec tablette: elle represente le Prince Celeste f|] L4oa: 
Ce genie tieiit d’uno main un martoau et de Tautre un clou 
«^norme qu’il va onfoncer^ un terrible et ludeux serpent s’en- 
roule autour de son cou et touche le sol de sa queue. 

De la, le chemin se dirige legferement vers la gauche; k 
droite/eu etages, sent les debris de plusieurs grands tombeaux: 
ce sont les tombes des anciens abbes Fang^tchang) du 

temple de K’ioungdoung, Nous copious sur Tim d’eax I’ins- 
edption suivante: 

nmm n n 

Tom beau du venerable Kou, eu religion Yuc’-clian (Montague de 
Lunc), supdrieur, a la quatoraieine generation, du monastero de 
KToungdoung. 

Nous soinmos arrives devan t le premiei^ portique de I’enceinte 
du temple; il est surmonte d’un kiosque rectangnlaire rempli 
de Bouddhas et orn<5 de quatre caracti^res : |[a] H , Bel 
endroit semblable a un autre ciel. Ici, le chemin tourneJidroite et 
conduit a la porte principale du temple; on j lit; ^ ® fl 
Terre fortunee de K’ioungdoung^. 

Ce grand temple, dont la majeure partie, d^truite par les 
rebelles, est encore en ruines, se compose d’line sdrie de pa- 
vilions disposes en etages sur le versant de la montagne et 
relics par des couloirs tortueiix, vdritables labyrintes ou, fort 
heureiisemont, les bonzes obligeans giiident nos pas. Toutes 
les salles sont garnies de statues bouddhiques de diverses di- 

1. Die Wiirtse dcr Nutur, der Liindcr rcichster Segon, 

Bout selbst dem Volk sicli an und stroiuot uiis entgegen. 
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mensions. D’apr^s les annales de la province cet edifice fufc 
construit primitivement en Fan 504 de notre era Un bonze 
cdlfebre, Yao Kouang-cliiafi, j avait dtabli sa demeure: cet 
anachorete, un original sans doute, avait un chapeau de bonze^ 
un v^teme-Bt de lettrd confitcien et des souIiers de fcaoiste. 
Redevenu propriet(^ particuliere sous les Ming, ce temple ne 
fut rendu au culte qu’en 1641. II fut visite en 1703 par 
Tillustre empereur K’ang-Hi qui fit cadeau au superieur de 
plusieurs pancartes orncSes chacune de quatre cai’acteres tombes 
de son piuceau de jade. Conservees pieiisement en souvenir 
de cette auguste visite, cos pancartes existerent jusqu^a I’epoque 
de la rebellion : h ce moment les bonzes furent brutalement 
chasses et traqu& dans les montagnes par les Homines h longs 
cheveux, soi-disant propagateurs du christianrsme en Chine, 
et les pancartes disparurent. Les bonzes les recliei’ch^rent avec 
le plus grand soin lorsqne la tranquillitc fut rctablie, mais ne 
parvinrent pas a les retrouver; ils en deplorent la perte encore 
aujourd’liiii. 

D’apr^s rhistoire et la tradition, c^est sur Femplacement 
m^me ofi se trouve maintenant le temple de K’xoung-Ioung 
que veout, im si^cle avant Jesus-Olirist, un pauvre bucheron 
nomm^ ^ E Tcliou Mai'-tcli’en, qui, grace h sa persevd- 
ranee dans Fetude, parvint aux ricliesses et aux lionneurs* 
On nous permettra de narrer ici Fliistoire de ce bficheron qui 
a sa place au Pantheon cliinois. 

Tchou Mai-tch^en, 

on XA PERSEVEHANeE DANS L’eTUDE CONDUIT A LA RICHESSE ET 
AUX HONNEUTvS.^ 

Sous le rfegne de Fempereur Vou des ‘Han anterieurs - (140 

n Tchoa Mai-tch^en est tin personnage historique, Sa biographie se 
trouve dans ^ § TsHen * Hangchou, annales des ‘Han anterieurs, 

Livre LXiy, Ire partie, etrenferme en substance los faits que Tauteur dti 
recit que nous traduisons ici a mis en oeuvre. 

2- ‘Han Vou-ti. 
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& Sfi avant J.C.}, vivait dans le ddpartemenfc de Kouei-tsi * un 
individu nommd Tchou Mai-tcli’en, etsurnommdOueng-tseu.® 
II ^tait pauvF© et ii’avait pas encore pu faire son cliemin dans 
le monde; il liabitait avec sa femme line mis4rable cliaumi^re 
bfitie siir le flanc de la montagne K’ioung-loung, Ik ok s’lileve 
anjourd’hui le temple de ce nom, Cbaque jour, il allait coupe? 
du bois dans la montagne et portait ses fagots au march4 de 
la ville pour les vendre: c’estainsi qu’il subvenait p4niblement 
aux depenses du menagOi. Il aimait d’instinct Tetude et avait 
toujours un livre k la main; encore qu’il port^t des fagots sur 
I’epaule, il lisait a haute voix ou i^itait des rers tout en mar- 
chant. Les gens du marche j 4fcaient aceouiiimds; aussi, dhs 
qu’ils entendaient la voix de quelqu’un qui eliantait, ils sav* 
aient que Tcliou arrivait avec sa diargede bois* 

Oomme Tohou etait un lettr4, tout le monde avait pi tie de 
lui et lui aclietait des fagots, et que, de plus, il ne discutait 
pas sur le prix et qu’il aoceptait la somme qu’on lui olfrait, il 
vendait sa marchandise plus facilement que les autres. Ce- 
pendant un certain noinbre de jeunes gens le ine^prisaient, et 
souvent les gamins, qui le voyaient lire, tout plie qu’il fht sous 
son fardeau, s’attroupaient autour de lui et le tournaieut en ri- 
dicule. Mais Tchou ne s’eii souciait en aucune manicre. 

Un jour, la femme de Tchou Mai-tch’en, etant sortie pour 
aller puiser de I’eau, vit son mari entour4 et suivi d’une foule 
qui battait des mains en se moquant de lui: elle en rougit et 
en fut toute honteuse; aussi quand son mari revint de la ville 
apr4s avoir vendu ses fagots, elle lui dit: 

— Si tu veux etudier, ne vends pas de bois, ou si tu veux 
vendre du bois, n’etudies pas. Es-tu done fou et idiot pour 
te conduire ainsi k ton ^ge? N’est-ce pas honteux d’etre ain- 
si la ris4e des jeunes gensl 

, — Je vends du bois pour vivre, repliqua Tchou Mai-tch’enj 
j’4tudie pour arriver k la fortune et aux honneurs: I’un n’em- 


"S* ^ Kouei-tsi, clepartement actuel dc Sou-tclieou. 

2 . 
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pSche pas Tautre; que Ton se moqiie dc moi si I’on veut, cela? 
m’est indifferent 

' — Si fcu veux parvenir a la fortune et aux lionneurs, reprit 
la femme, ne vends pas de fagots: a-t-on jamais vii un l)6che- 
ron arriver a exercer line cliarge piibliquo? Ne dis done pas 
des choses qui n’ont pas le sens commun !‘ 

— La ricliesse et la pauvrete out ehacune leur temps, repli-. 
qua Tchou, Un devin qui a tire- mon ho-roscope m'a pr^dit 
qu’^i cinquante axis je serais quelque cliose : d’ailleiirs on dit 
constammeut que Von ne peut memver Veau da la mer avec tm 
laimau^' Ainsi ne vous occupez pas de moi 

— Ce devin, interrornpit la femme, a va que tii etaJs st^pid 0 ^ 
et a voxilu te tromper: ne crois pas qif'X cinquante ans tu ne 
porteras plus de bois sur le dos;, tu seras certainenient inort 
de faim avant cette epoque. Puisque tu desires exoreer nne- 
charge, il j a jnstement celle de jiige qiii est vacanteau palais, 
de Yen-16-ouang (le roi des Enfers).^ Va roccixperl; 

^L’illustre Kiang,^ repai’tit Tchou, sans, s’^mouvoir des. 
injures do sa femme, peebait it k ligne arjige dequatre-vingts. 
ans sur le bord de la riviere Ouei,’^ quand le roi Ouen, de la 
dynastie des Tchdon/ suivi de ses chars, le rencontra et le 
saliia du titre de ^ Chang-fou (P^re estiine),^ Le pre- 
mier ministre Komxg Soun4ioung,'^ qui vdcut sous la dynas-.. 
tie actiielle des ^Han, gardait encore des pourceaux h I’^ge de 
cinquaiite-neiif ans : ce ne fut qti’a soixante aixs que Pempereur 
Fappela k sa com% Moi, jkridverai k quelque chose a cin-^. 

1. C^est le proyerbe. chinois : Jl A ^ WSS 

fan jan pou k’6 siang wo6, ^hai choue’i pnu k^o t4ou lea7ig, “ Qa ne pent pas 
plus jugcr des gens snr I’appareiice quo Pou ne peut inesurer Ucau de la mer 
ayec tin boisseau eqmyalenfc du nbtre “ Fhabit ne fait pas le moiue/' 

2. Jt di? f@fil t- 

3- H ic 

4. fi 7K Ouei-cJioueiy la riyitVe Ouei, dans le Chan-touiig, 

6. MX 2 Tebcou Ouen-ouang, 

6, Charge de Tepoque. 

- 5^?#. 5A- 
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qiiante ans: ce sera plus tard que Kau46,^ il est yrai, mais 
encore plus lot que les deux personnages qui je vieus de citer. 
II faut que tu prennes patience. 

— Ne eherche pas des exemples dans I’antiquit^, r^pondit sa 
femme : ce pSclieur et ce gardeur de poui’ceaux avaient tous 
deux des aptitudes et du savoir. Toi, tu lis des livres inutiles; 
tu auras beau etudier pendant cent ans^ cela ne te servira de 
rien. Ah I j’ai vraiment eu pen de chance quand je t’ai 
Spouse : les enfans se moqueiit de toi, et la houte s’^tend 
jusqu’^ moi. Si tu ne crois pas ce que je te dis et si tu ne 
jettes pas tes livres loin de toi, je ne te suivrai plus : que chacun 
s’en aide de son cote, que Tun ne retienne pas Tautre. 

— J’ai maintenant quarante trois ans, dit Tchou; dans sept 
ansj’eu aurai cinquante: attends jusque-l^; cene sera pas long. 
Si tu me quittes maintenant, tu t’en repentiras plus tard. 

' — En ce moiide, s’ecria la femme en col^i'e, il y a beaucoup 
de btlclierons comme toi: pourquoi regretterais-je de t’avoir 
quitte? Si je te suis encore pendant sept ans, je ne sais pas oti 
j’irai mourir de faim, Laisse-moi au oontraire m’en aller: je 
pourrai au moins vivre uii peu plus longtemps. 

Tchou, voyaiit que sa femme etait bien decidee i le quitter^ 
et qudl ne pourrait pas la retenir, dit en soupirant: 

— Eh bien ! va-t-en ! je ne desire qu’une seule chose, c^est 
que tu trouves un mari plus riche que Tchou Mai-tch’en : alors 
tout sera parfait. 

— Mon mari sera certainement plus riche que toi, r^pliqua 
sa femme. 

Elle le salua et sortit sans detourner la tfete. 

Tchou, reste seul et triste, exhala sa iTi4.1anGolIe dans les 
qualre vers suiv^iis qu’il dcrivit sur le mur: 



L *0* ^ . L’histoire rapporte que Kau-lo fut premier ministre a Tage 
douze aiis (voir le ^ lic>kou6~tclie). 
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Lorsqn’on epousc nn cMen, on Ig doit snivre partont ; 

Lorsqu’on opouse un coq, on le doit smyre partout } 

Ma femme me quitte (relle-niome, 

Co n’est pas moi qui la cliasse, 

Quelque temps aprJ^s, comaie il descenclait un jour la moi> 
tagne k travers les tombes, courbe sous une charge de fagots, 
et tout en r(5citant des vers, il rencontra son ancienne femme 
qui accompagn^e de son nouvel epoux, etait venue accomplir 
les c&4monies exigees par les idtes a la sepulture de sea ancctres* 
Le voyant souffrir de la faim et du froicl les deux (^poux eii 
eureut piti^ Tappelerent et lui donnfereiit k boire et k maugei\ 
Lorsque Tcliou Mai-tch’en eut atteint I’age de cinquante 
ans, il lui arriva de faire partie de la suite du colleeteur des 
imp6ts, et d’etre, en cette qualite, charge do conduire a la ca-« 
pitale, iiommte alors Tch’ang-an/ des voitures de vivres et de 
v^temens. Il eut occasion d’adresser une lettre a Pempereur, 
mais cette lettre resta loiigtemps sans rdpcmse. Tchou, qui 
en attendait une, vit bientot ses ressources s’epuiser; heureu- 
sement que le colleeteur lui fournit de qiioi vivre, A ce mo- 
ment-l^i, un de ses compatriotes, alors bieu eu cour, vanta sea 
talens Pempereur Vou et le lui preseiita. L’empereur fut 
charm6 des connaissances litteraires de Tebou et le nomma 
prdfet, tout en le gardant pris de lui comme ofHcier du palais. 
Apr^s diverses vicissitudes de fortune (Tchou tomba un mo- 
ment en disgrS,C 0 ), Pempereur, sachant qu’il etait originaire de 
Kouei'-tsi, pensa qu’il devait Stre habitue au climat de cette 
locality et qu’il etait au courant des bons et mauvais sentimens 
de la population; il le nomma ± t’ai-chdou on pr4fet de 
Kouei-tsi. Il lui dit un jour: '^Si, k pr&ent que vous 6tes 
devenu riche, vous ne retournez pas dans votre hameau natal, 
e’est absolument comme si vous vous promeniez pendant la 
nuit revetu d’habitsmagnifiques.” Tchou reraercia Pempereur 
et lui demaiida la permission de retourner k Kouei-tsi.^ 

Or, Pempereur You pr4parait justement en ce temps 1^ une 
, aujourd’hiii Si-an-fou, capitale de la province 

du Chan-si. 

2. Hwi-chou^ Biographic de Tchou MaUch'en. 
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expedition centre le pays de Toung-yue : ^ il ordonna ^ Tchou 
de se rendre h Koiiei'-tsi pour y reunir des jonques de guerre 
et des vivres de toutes sortes et y attendre ses ordres. 

Auparavant, lorsque, par un retour de fortune, Tchou Mai- 
tch’en etait un instant tomb^ en disgrace, il avait 4td loge et 
nourri par un des officiers du prefet de Kouei-tsi: nomm4 
prefet, il reprit ses vieux habits d4chir4s, mit dans son sein le 
sceau orn4 du cordon, marque de sa dignity, et se rendit k pied 
a Kouei-tsi. Tons les officiers et fonctionnaires assistaient 
alors k un grand festin: Tchou, sans 4ti'e remarqud, entra 
dans la salle oh il avait lieu. Mais son ancien bienfaiteur, 
Payant reconnu, lui d4signa une place parmi les assistans: 
Tchou, apihs avoir bien bu et bien mang4, laissa Yoir un peu 
le cordon appendu au sceau. A cette vue, son ami fut4tonne, 
et, tirant le cordon, amena le sceau lui-inSme. O’etait le sceau 
de prefet de Kouei-tsi. L’officier, surpris, fat le dire aux 
autres convives qui, pris de vin, s’4crierent : e’est une fausset4, 
celane pent etre! — Venez voir vous-memes, repondit celui-ci. 
Un de ceux qui avaient m4prise jadis Tchou alia voir et revint 
en criant: e’est vrai! e’est vrai!” alors tons rest^rent un 
instant immobile d’etonnement; puis, revenus k eux-memes, 
ils allerent, chacun selon son rang, saluer Tchou et lefeliciter.^ 

Peu apihs, le chef des haras de Tch’ang-an, conduisant un 
char attele de quatre chevaux, vint prendre le nouveau pr4fet. 
Tchou monta dans le char et se dirigea vers la ville. 

Le sous-prefet de Kouei-tsi, avert! de la venue prochaine de 
son chef, s’etait h^te d’envoyer un grand nombre d’habitans r4- 
parer la route par oh il devait venir. Le mari de la femme 
de Tchou Mai-tch’en 4tait parmi eux. Oomme le cortege du 
pr4fet, compost de plus de cent chars et d’une foule de fonc- 
tionnaires en chaise, cheval ou k pied, qui avait 4t4 le rece- 
voir en dehors de la ville, approchait de I’endroit oh se tenait 
cet homme, sa femme, les cheveux denoues et les pieds nus, 
venait de lui apporter k manger : elle jeta un coup d’oeil sur 

^ la province actuello du Tche-kiang. 

2. IVieri-^Han-chou, Biographic de Tchou Mai-tch’en, 
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le cortege et reconn ut son aneien epoux clans la personno 
du prefet* Celui-ci, alors assis dans un cliar magnifique, la 
reconnut aiissi ; il s’arr^ta, envoya un de ses officiers la clier- 
cher, fit venir un char de sa suite et invita les deux epoux k j 
monter. iTne fois k la prefecture, la femme, toute lionteuse, 
ne savait quelle contenance tenir; elle se prosterna anx pieds 
de Tehou eii reconnaissant qu’elle avait eu tort. Tcliou lui 
dit de prier son mari de venir pour qu’il le vit. Ce dernier ac- 
courat et se prosterna sans oser lever les yeux sur le prefet. 

— Eh bien! dit en riant Tchou a sa femme, il me semble 
que ce mari n’est pas plus riche que Tchou Mai-tch’en! 

La femme, repentante, fit trois salutations et pria Tchou de 
la prendre pour servante: elle jurait de le servir jusqu’a la 
mort. Mais Tchou ordenna cFapporter un seau plcin d’eau; 
il len versa le contenu k terre et dit k sa femme : 

— Tu ne peux pas ])lus revenir avec moi que I’on ne peut 
ramasser cette eau rdpandue;^ mais, corntnc je me souviens 
de notre ancienne afiecrion, je te donne un terrain derri^re 
mon jardin-: tu poiirras le planter et y vivre. 

La femme suivit son second mari; tous les passans la nion- 
traient du doigt en sMcriant; 

— Voici rancieniie femme du Uoiiveau prefet! 

Elle en ^tait toute confuse et toute hon tense: arrivde au 
jardin, elle se jeta k Feau et perit.^ 

La morale de cette histoire peut se resumer dans les quatre 
vers suivans: ^ W 

n mm pjc 
^ ^ w m 

fe 

1. Litt. mm 7]c w f^-chouet 

k*6fou chiouy ts6 jo y k^6 fuu ‘Ao, si cette eau repaiiduc pouvait etre ramas- 
see, alors tu pourrais aussi etre de nouveau unie (a raoi). C’est la Uorigine de 
cfette e:fcpression souveut emplovee, aussi bien dans les livres que dans le 
dis^eours; S TI'C ^ 1[S[ fou-chouet nan cMou **il est difficile de ramasser 
Teau repan due” phrase qui peut dtre tr^s bien traduite par <‘on ne sauraifc 
revenir sur le passe.” 

2. Les Annales dcs Han (Livre LXiy, Biographic do Tchou Mai'-fccb’en) 
rapportent ainsi la fin do notre heros : “Tin an aprcs son rctour a Kouei-tsi, 
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Lcs braDclies sont a Test du mur et Ics fleurs sont a Poiiest: 

jD<^s qnje los fleurs sent tombees a terre, ie vent les emporte a sa guise. 

Bi les branches n^ont pas do dears, elles pourrout eu produire plus 
tod 1 

Mais si les fleurs quittent la bx*anche, on ne pout les j replacer. 

Cela vent dire que la femme doit suivre son inari comma la 
fienr aecompagne la bran-che: si la branclie n^a pas de fleurs^ 
:au priiitemps proohaiii elle en prodiiira cle nouvolles; mais si 
la ilenr qiiitte la branebe, on ii-e pent I’y reuiiir a nouveau. 

En <50 monde, la femme doit servir son mari, n’en avoir 
jamais qu’un soul, et partager sea peiiies comme ses plaisix’s: 
gardez-vous done bien, 6 femmes, d'^avoir I’esprit incertain, de 
3ie songer qu’juix riches, et de in6priser ics pauvresj car plus 
tard vous vous eu repeutirozl 


En sortant dii temple nous gravissoiis lo sommet du K’loimg- 
loung-'cliHii; il y avait ]?i, jadis, un elegant klosque d’oii I’oii 
pjouvait admirer le Grand Lae, les vall<ies et campagnes voisi- 
nes, et, inspire pur Taspeot de la nature, faire des vers en dd- 
gushint one tasse de the. Les rebelles, veritables vaiidales, 
Font prdcipite dans la vallee et il n’en reste pins aujoiird’lmi 
que les fondemens do pierre sur lesquels il reposait.‘^ 

I'empereuT le uouuita geticrtil et lui douna le commaudem . ut del’armee diri- 
gee contre Toinig-yiie : Tebou se distiugua dans cette guerre et fut rccom- 
peTi^e par de nouveanx titres et de nouvelles I'onctions, Plus tard, tombo 
dorechef en disgmee, degrade, puis revenu en faveur, il cut a soutenir une 
lutto d’intriguGs coutre im censeur puissant: il . oulait le faire assassinex*, 
qnand nn complot dans lequel celui-ci etait implique fut decouverfe; le cen- 
seur nY‘ut autre chose a faire quo de se donner volontairement la mort. In- 
continent aprf^s, par un do ces retonrs de fortune dont i’histoire chinoise ne 
fournit que trop d’exemples, Tchou Mai-tch^en fat mis a mort sur I’ordre de 
i^empereur.^’ 

h A quelquc dlstoxce a Post du K^oung-loung-chan, se trouve le ^ 
^ [f{ Ling-yun-chan^ Montague de la Terrasse Divine, appelee aussi 
a S Oi Yen-^che-chan^ Montagne de pierres a broyor Penci'e : elle produifc 
on effet des pierres avec lesquelles on pout faire des encriers. II y avait 
jadis au sornmet de cette montagne un inagniflque palais, le Kouan-oua-koung^ 
hati par le roi dc Vou, ^ Fou Tch’a, fils de Ild-Lu, pour la belle 
'If Si Che, la Venus chinoise (voir a ce siijet, Mayers, Chinese Reader^ $ 
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DoIJi nous prenons un sentier 6troit et rocailleux couche com- 
me un serpent le long de la chaine des hauteurs; ce chemin n’est 
pas sans danger^ oaril estenquelque sorte suspendu audessus 
d’lm ahime et le moindre faux pas peut px’dcipiter le passant, 
d’une hauteur prodigieuse, dans une profonde vallde oh les hom- 
mes n’ont plus que la taille dhino grosse mouche. Au fond de la 
vallee, k gauche, apparait un temple pittoresquement entourd 
d’un bouquet d’arbres: vu k cette distance, il senible tout petit, 
• mais il doit eii realitd ctre assez considerable. Au dire de 
notre cicerone, il paraitrait quo Ton trouve dans les environs 
des chovreuils et des sangliers, Avis aux chasseurs. Apres 
inillo fatigues et non sans peril, nous atteignons le pins hunt 
pic de cette chaine rocailleuse et iiuc: c’est le Ta-mh-foii, au 
norcl-ouest du K’ioung-loung-clian. Il j a la encore los ruines 
d’line maison de briqnes. On jouit cle ce sonimet d’une vue 
splondide sur le grand lac, ses iles, ses bateaux t\ voiles jaunatres. 
Get aspect nous reinet on mcmoirc deux vers d’un poete de 
Tepcxpie des T’ang: 

5t yK H ^ ^ 

ft -* t in 5il 

L’ean qiii s’etciad au loin n’a pas d’antrc rivagc qm le eiel (Phorixon) j 
Les voiles (jm sont disperseos 9a ct la rcsscmblent a des canards cpar- 
pilles. 

All nord du lac on aper§oit un am as de tuiles grises; c’est 
une ville dont la pagode est h peine visible dans le lointain. 
Derriere le Ta-ma-fou sont de haiites collines, panni lesquelles 
on nous cite le Yang-chan; ))lus loin, le T’ien-p’ing-chan qui 
ne semble plus 6tre la montagne la plus dlevde. 

Manual, pp. 39,42,87 et 177). On ponvait de la admirer a son aise Pctondue 
dii^ PaWhon et ses deux i^nwg-Ving-chan : il y avait la un puits appele lo 
puits du roi do Vou, Dans la suife on eleva sur le meme em})laccmeut un 
temple et une pagode ; ce fut le ^ ^ ^ Linq’-yen^sseu, Temple de la 
lerrnsse Divine. On y conservait une pierre ou IVm pouvait aiseinent dis- 
tinguer les traces d’un pied d’hommc et d’un pied de femme : c’etaieut, 
disait-on, les pas du roi de Vou et de la belle Si Cbe, ( SoU’'taM(m'>foU’'iche), 
Durant lours voyages dans le sud do la Cbine, les deux illustres enipereurs 
K ang-I'li et Kb‘en-^ourig viurent ctalilir leur palais de voyage ou residence 
temporaire ( f J ) an soniinct du ting-yQU'chan, 
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Nous desceiidons la montagne par un sentier glissant, efc 
regagnons notre bateau k travers champs; k peine k bord^ le 
loid largue les amarres et nous fait reprendre notre course. 
Notre canal se dirige d’abord vers lesud-ouost^ traverse Mo-d6 
(a deux heures de K’ioung-loung-clmn), tombe k gauche dans 
un cours d’eau qui lui-inerne debouche a son tour a droite dans 
une riviere assez large. Cette derni^re va vers I’ouest et aboutit 
au grand lac. 

Le temps, convert depuis le matin, s’assombrit encore 
davantage, et le vent augrnonte de violence; notre Iddd in- 
terroge anxieiisemeni Thorizon et ne semble pas rassur4. 
A ce moment, notre bateau, toutes voiles dehors, file sur la 
riviere avec une rapid! te vertiginense. C’est la que nous 
avons la faculte d’ajiprecier I’habilete et le coup d’oeil de nos 
marins; lances ainsi a toute vitesse sur les ailes du vent, nous' 
arrivons droit sur un pont peu eleve. A un m^tre de distance 
environ et juste au moment ou Pon pent croire que le tablier 
du pont va brisor notre ni^t, nos hommes larguent la voile 
et abaissent le mfit ea un din d'oeil. Le bateau glisse ra- 
pidement sous le pont et, de I’autre c6te, en raoins qu’il ne faut 
pour Pc^crire, le est redresse, la voile hissee a nouveau, 
et nous continuons notre course sans nous ctre arrete un seul 
install t....Bient6t la riviere s’elargit et ses deux rives se ter- 
minent par deux laiigues de terre couvertes deroseaux: ses 
eaux se confondent la avec celles du Grand Lac. 

Le Tai-liou ou GraiidLaca,discnt les geographies ohiuoises, 
200 li de Pest k Pouest et 120 du nord au sud; il a 500 li de 
cix'conference, et renferme en tout 72 iles, grandes et petites. 
Les trois departemens de Sou-tcheou, ^Hou-tcheou et Tch’ang- 
tcheou Pentourent de tous cotes. II paraitrait qii’autrefois, 
au dire des annales de la contree, il y avait Ih. oil existe aujourd’- 
hui le Tai-houy cinq lacs distiiicts qui plus tard se rdunireut en 
un seul: de lii viendrait le nom de 'M ou'-'liou, les cinq lacs, 
que Pon donne quelquefois au T’ai-‘hou. Selon d’autres, ^ ^ 
oiL-^liOu serait une abrdviation de Pexpression M. il M 
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ou pai K idle lac de 500 par kquelle on ddsignait ce 
grand lac.^ 

La plus grande ile cle ce lac est le W Hi [II Si fomg- 
ting chariy Tile occidentale de T’oung-fing. Elle renfernie 
une grotte jadis visitie efe d(5crlte par M. Medhurst; aprcs elle 
vieut, comme grandeur, le ^ Hi ^ llj 'Noting toimg-ting chan, 
I’ile orientale de T’oung-t’ing. 

Lorsqu'il vente assez fort, les eaux dii grand lac nc sonfc 
m&alenaent pas eMmentes, et cornrne les vagiies eu sent sem- 
blables k celle de la plenie mer, c© n’est pas sans apprehension 
que les cliinois s’y aventurent par nn mauvais temps avec leurs 
bateaux'^ fond plat. , Notre lodfi aurait bien voulii quo nous 
fissions halt© dans Pune des anses de la bale pour attendre une 
accalmie: nialhenreiiseinent nos jours sont comptes, il nous 
fant Stre de retour Changbai a une epoque cletermin^.e. 
Nous le for§ous a braver les ondes courrouces et h, naviguer 
vers le Tonng t’oung-t’ing clian. Tant que iiotre bateau 
cingle le long dii bord, tout va bien; les vagues n’y sent 
pas fortes et nous filonsT'rapidement. Alais nous avons un 
instant de erainte. A un moment certain nous donnous si 
violeminent plusieurs coups de talon que nous pensons avoir 
touclid un roc. Encore que I’eau ne soit pas profoude k cet 
endroit, il ne nous aurait pas 4te agreable de prendre un bain 
dans les eaux jaunatres du T’ai-diou. Notre equipage en 
alarme se hixte d’exaininer le fond du bateau de peur qu’une 
voix d’eaunejVy soit deelaree; lieiireusemeiit qiPii n’en cst 
rien. Notre batelier nous assure que nous avons sans doute 
taloniid la carcass© de quelque jonqne naufragee. 

Une fois en plein lac, les vagues sent plus mena^antes et 
viennent heurter avec fracas les parois du bateau; le mat 
craque en fltJchissant sous le vent; des objets mal amarr& 
conreiit Pun aprfe Pautre d’un bord k Pautre et semblent 
se ebasser mutuellement, Notre esquif penebe de c6t6 et 
effleure de sa voile Pextremitd des vagues. O^est une vraie 


1, Sou-tch^ou-fou-tche, 
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temp^te, non pas dans un verre d’eau, mais dans un des plus 
grands lacs de la Chine. Nous ne sommes pas sans inquietude, 
car la moindre fausse manoeuvre peat faire chavirer notre 
barque k fond plat; mais Tequipage est adroit, et le locid, 
qui tient le gouvernail k deux mains, manoeuvre a la lame 
avec adresse. 

Nous avangons, neanmoins, peu k pen vers Tile orientale 
de T’oung-t’ing, et, au fur et k mesure que -nous approclions, 
nous distingiions ses pics dievds, ses montagnes profondes et 
ses villages dpars. Nous avons le cap sur uue anse de Tile 
prds de laquelle se trouve un grand village: une fois k Tabri de 
Tile, Ics vagues deviennent moins soulevees et le vent est plus 
nianiable. De ce c6te s’eldve une petite fordt de pieux de 
banibous disposes pour la pdche par les habitans de Tile ; k 
travers, circulent des troupes de canards sauvages qui se lais- 
sent bercer par les vagues et voy agent de conserve. Nous 
passons ensuite uno digue de rochers, destinde k briser les 
lames et k proteger les navires qui se rdfugient dans cette anse 
contre la furie des caux du lac, et aprds une traversde pdrilleuse 
agrdmentde de mal de mer (si toutefois Ton pent s^exprimer 
ainsi) nous pouvons enfin jeter I’ancre dans une baie trai> 
quille et calrne. Avant le diner, nous parcourons le village 
et les alentours, et, malgrd le vent qui souffle encore avec 
force, quelques canards tombent sous nos coups de fusil: la 
monlagne, nous dit-on, regorge de clievreuils. Mais, le 
jour baisso, nous devons reinettre au lendeinaiii le soin de 
verifier Texactitude de cette assertion. 

L’ile orientale de Toung-t’ing est un peu plus petite que sa 
voisine de rouest; elle a 80 li de tour, mais elle a presqiie le 
meine aspect que le Si-toung-t’ing-chan dont elle est dioignde 
de 18 IL On lui donne quelquefois le nom de ^ ^ M6^ 

li chauy Montagne de M64i, parceque, rapporte fhistoire, un 
gdndral de^'^ce nom, qui vdcut sous la dynastie des Souei, y ha- 
bitait. De la vient aussi le nom du pic le plus 4Ieve de Tile, 
1^ ^ M ft MC-li foung^ Pic de M64i. 
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A Test cle ce pic s’^tend, du norcl an sud^ une cliaine cle col- 
lines dont les principaux soramets portent les noms de ^ 

^ Fou-joung-foung pic du Fou-joung (Hibiscus mutaUlis), de 
% l!^ Ts'oiiei-foung, pic vert, etc. Sur ce dernier, parait-il, 
existe une source appelee || ^ pa'i-lomig-tsucm^ Source du 
Dragon Blanc. Au sud, on distingue le ^ ^ 1$ Si-ni4ou 
foung, pic du Rhinoceros. 

D'aprfes la tradition, il y aurait sous le Pao-chan, une des 
montagnes de cette cliame, I’entrce d’un immense souterrain 
qui s’dtendrait j usque sous le lac incme: on lui a donn6 le 
nom de Jllj Si rale ( litL pouls ) do la terre. Le roi 
^IIo'lu y envoya jadis un cerlain Mao Tchang, surnmnra(5 
II ^ Loung-ouch la majeste du Dragon, qui, la cbandelle h la 
main, marclia pendant dix jours et dix units dans ce souterrain 
sans en trouver la fin, Quand cet ex])loratour rcvint, il dit 
au roi: ‘‘ A reiitr&, le souterrain etuit telleinent etroit que je 
fus oblige de ramper: au bout de quclques U, j ’arrival dans 
une chambre de pierre haute de deux ichaug^ oii Peau suiiitait 
de toutes parts: il y avait la un lit de pierro et une petite ta- 
ble sur laquelle (5taient trols volumes: je les ai rapport4s.’’ Il 
presenta ces ouvrages au roi qui iie sut pas ce que c’etait: Hb-lu 
pria Confucius de venir les examiner. Oe grand philosophe 
dit: c’est le livre de TEinpereur Yu des Hia: il renferme tout 
ce qui a rapport aux Genies et a la Grande Doctrine.” 

H6-lu ordonna h Ma6 de penctror de nouveau daiis le sou- 
terrain; Ma6 revint apr^s vingt jours d’absence: ^‘le chemin 
que j’ai suivi, dit-il, n’(5tnit pas le memo que cclui que j’avais 
pris la premiere fois. Au dessus do ma tete j’eutendais le 
bruit des vagues; des insectes extraordinaires venaient en 
grand noinbre nous entouror et voler autour des liimieres ; des 
hirondelles et des cliauve-souris voltigeaient alentour. II 
nous fut impossible d’aller plus loin.” En souvenir de ce har- 
di explorateur on avait donii(5 a un endroit le nom de” De- 
meure du Venerable Mao.^ 


1 . SoH-tc/u^oU’-fou-tchc ; Kiang-naii'-foiwfj-tche, 
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Le Jendemain matin, k Tanbe, nous quittons notre bateau le 
fusil sur re[)aule et nous gravissons Ja montagne. Les flanos 
en sont converts cPai’bustes pen 41evevS et de broussailles : les 
chevreiiils s’y caclient et s’y dissimulent. Une battue est 
organisee grace au concours d’Indigenes soudoyes par notre 
lodd et, en pen d’lieures, plusieurs clievreuils tombent sous nos 
coups. 

Les habitans dc Tile ne nous voient pas d’un bon oeil nous 
livrer k ces exercices cynegeticpies; en effet, euxaussi chassent 
le chevreuil mais d’uriefa 9 (ni fortfudinitive. A rmesd’une longue 
latte do bainbou et d’un couteau, et suivi's d’lin cliien, ils bV 
client de surprendre Panimal au gite, de Tassommer ou de liii 
ouvrir la gorge. Aussi faut il recourir k un argument ad 
horninem trks cn lionneur en Chine et qui a touj ours grand sue- 
CCS aupres des indigenes de ce pays, la piastre, pour les decider 
k nous servir de raliatteurs. 

Tout en chassant, nous sommes arrives au sommet de la mon- 
tagne; k nos pieds les versnns ferment une sorte de vallee 
en entonnoir, vallee profondc toute parsemee de tombeaux 
et de monuniens fuueraires. Les parois en sont tapisses, 
aussi bion quo le fonds, do tomhes etagees. Les unes, dont 
les habitans sont sans nul doute des gens de la classe ordinaire, 
cons’stent en une simple dalle et un ^ pei ou colonne ou 
sont gravds les noms et prenums du defunt et le nom de la 
dynastie sous laquelle il a vecu; les autres, appartenant k des 
gens d’une classe sujj^rieure, k des fonctionnaires aises, se com- 
posent d’une sorte d’autel ou se lisent les noms et titres du 
ddfmit, et d’lme ou plmsieurs basses enceintes circulaires; quel- 
ques lines de cos dernibres sont k plusieurs 4tages. Presque 
toutes sont en mines: la main impitoyable du temps a pass4 
par IL Le sol est jonchd de debris de colonnes comm^mora- 
tives, de balustrades renversees, de murs d4moIis. L’^tat dans 
lequel sont ces tombes est la preuve meine de leur antiquite; 
les families auxquclles elles ont appartenu n’ont plus aujour’- 
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hui cle rcpresentans et persc.nne De vient plus accoiuplir les 
sacrifices iisuels ui entretenir ces deriii^res clemoures. 

A [’extremity de la vallee, la ofi elle se retrecit et est domi- 
n<5e iminediatemenfc par la cote h pic de la montagne, existe im 
petit temple ombrag^ par qnelques arbres. Dans la grande 
salle du milieu sent deux ou trois statues bouddhiques minxes 
par le teinps. Nous y faisons la rencontre d’un vieux gardien 
qui, sans 6tre effraye le moins du monde par notre attirail 
guerriei% nous offre, selou les rites, la pipe h eau, le tabac et 
la tasse de the classiques. Remarquons k ce propos qiie les 
europ&ns, surtout quand ils pen vent s’exprimer en chiuois, 
Font general ement bien reqm par les pay sans et gens de la 
carnpagne certainement moins hostiles aux etrangers que 
riiabitant des villes. Le vrai cliinois des champs, toutignare et 
hirsute qu’il soit, n’en est pas moins plus poll et de commerce 
plus facile que les citadins soi-clisaiit civilisds. Notons aussi 
quo parmi ces deruiers, ce sont ceux qui out eu des rapports 
constans avec deseuro])6ens, ou qui out vecii avec eux, qui sont 
les plus insolens et les plus canailles. 

En parcourant les euteaux, nous nous trouvons tout d*un 
coup, au detour d’un cheinin, en face d’lin enfant de nouf k dix 
ans qui, h notre vne, se met a poussor des cris a pleiirer k chan- 
des lannes et a trembler coinme une fouille. II voit sans 
(loute des europ^ens pour la premiere fois et les armes dont 
nous somines munis ne sont pas taites pour le rassurer; peat- 
6tre m^me nous prend-il pour le celebre IVU-tt-fou, le croque- 
mitaine cliinois. Nous teutons de le calmer ili I’aido de quel- 
ques sapeques, mais tout est inutile; un passant qui Ta pris 
dans ses bras nous fait signe de nous eloigner. 

Nous gravissons le M6-li foung; an sommet existe un petit 
temple ornd de qnelques statuettes dories; les paysaiis des 
environs y viennent faire bruler des bfitonnets d’encens et ac- 
complir les ceremonies exigees par Finexorable rite, Une - 
joune fille de vingt k vingt cinq ans (on ne pent jamais dire 
exactcment Fagc des femmes chiiioise>s) est la seulo gardieimo 
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du temple. Elle est anssi fort effrayee de riotrc apparition et 
c’est k peine si les fe nia go, ne craigiiez rien! de noti’e I6dd 
parvieiment la rassurer un pen. 

Du liaut de ce pic on jouit d’une belle vue siir le lac, los 
ilots et les rivages lointains oii se dressent les montagnes qne 
nous avons visitees ces jours derniers. Derrierenous s^aper^oit 
rile enti^jre avec ses villages ej}ars, ses anses, ses collines cuu- 
• vertes de pins et de debris de tombeaux. Sur le chemin qui 
S8 cMrouIe le long des hauteurs, de bonnes paj^sannes et des 
petits gar 5 ons joufflus, tout endimanch4s, et charges de pa- 
quets de lingots de papier argente, se rendent au temple pour 
y faire une cercmonie en memoire de parens defun ts, 

L’ile de Toung-Toung*t^ing est notre dernifere etape et 
marque la fin de notre voyage; il nous faut au plus vite 
rentrer a Ohanghai et nous replonger dans le tourbillon des 
affaires* Aprfes une nuit passee dans Tile, nous sortons de 
Pause le lendeinain matin au jour, hissons la voile et traver- 
sons k nouveau le grand lac. Seulement, cette fois les ondes en 
sent apaisdes et le vent souffle legerement. Nous reprenons 
le mdme canal, passons Mo-do, puis, a une heure et demie de 
le village de Ouang-doung ou Pon pout voir un joli pontde 
trois arches surmonte d’un elegant kiosque reotangulaire, 
Aprds deux heures de navigation a la coixlelle (le vent ne nous 
dtant pas favorable), nous attcignons le faubourg de Si*-meun, 
porte de Pouest de Sou-tchdou. Le soir, nous couchons sous 
les murs de K^ouii*chan, ayant fait halte en route pour tirer 
quelques faisans le long des canaux* Le lendemain nous des- 
ceiidons tout le Vou-soung-kiang et, poussds par un vent fa- 
vorable, arrivons k Ohanghai a la toinbde de la nuit. 
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SOME NOTES OF A TRIP TO COREA, IN 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1883. 

BY 

G. JAMES MOERISON, Esq. 


In placing the following paper before the Society I hope it 
will be understood that it is only intended to be of a superfi- 
cial character. In first visiting a strange country one sees 
many new things, but one is sure to make egregious mistakes 
if he generalizes too quickly and on insufficient bases, and I 
would rather have the paper characterized as incomplete than 
as incorrect. 

I left Shanghai on the morning of Sunday the 8th July, and 
after a rather stormy passage the Ferrier Islands were sighted 
on the morning of Tuesday the 1 Otli. 

These islands are at what may be called the entrance to the 
harbor of Jenchuan, inasmuch as after passing them the course 
lies among islands all the way up to the anchorage. Passing 
the Ferriers at about 10 o’clock, we arrived at Roze Island at 
about 5 p.m. The official name of the port is Jenchuan 
which is the name of the nearest place of any importance, but 
the spot where the Custom House has been temporarily located 
and where it is purposed to make the foreign settlements, is 
called Chi-mul-poo and the port is usually spoken of by that 
name. In front of Ohi-mul-poo there is an island called by 
the French Roze Island, immediately to the west of which 
there is good anchorage for a large number of vessels. The 
scenery between the Ferriers and Roze Island is very pleas- 
ing when the water is high, but at low tide the vast extents of 
mud flats detract much from the beauty of the landscape. 
There is a rise and fall of about 28 feet at spring tides at Chi- 
mul-poo, and at low water there is a foreshore of mud 
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about two-tbircis of a mile in width. In some of the hays in 
the neighbourhood the extent of foreslioro is very much greater. 
The Custom House has been placed close to a small bluft' 
wdilcli projects some distance into the bay, and here it has 
been possible to construct a small jetty of rcasojuiblo length 
reaching down to low water. At present the vessels lie about 
half a mile to a mile south-west of Rozo Island, and against 
the tide it sometimes takes an hour fur a boat to reach one 
from Chi-inul-poo. 4'Iie charge for a boat to a steamer and 
back is from upwards, but as trade increases this charge 
will no doubt be much diminisliccL 

On a bright day and at high tide the view of the islands 
from Chi-'mul-poo is very pictui*osc|uc; the view of the main- 
land from the sea is not so pleasing,— still it compares very 
favorably with Chofoo or any of the jilaees which residents in 
Shanghai have opportunities of vivsitiiig during a shoi't lioli- 
day, and there is every reason to hope that some day a very 
dclightlul watering place may exist on some point on tire 
south-west coast of Corea. 

Chi-uiul-poo can hardly as yet be called a model settlement, 
but it may possibly have a great future in store. 

Immediately to the south of the knoll or bhiflF above-men- 
tioned lies the Japanese settlement. Here tlie Japanese have 
built a considerable number of wooden slianties, and offer for 
sale a most heterogeneous mass of commodities. They seem to 
have settled down dofermined to cast in their lot with the 
place, and it may only be a few years before some of these 
men who arc at present owners of a shanty and a few dol- 
lars’ worth of stores will be wcahljy .storekeepers. The groat 
difficulty to be eneountcred is the abseiU‘.o of the trading class, 
who could oxcliange commodities with tlio foreign importer. 
I ftiel quite certain, however, that tlio difficulty does not arise 
from the inability of the country to fiirtiish exports, but from 
the absence of a class which hitliertu has not been requirefl, 
and which tlie usual law of supply and demand will soon call 
into existence. 
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Among the Japanese storekeepers there are I believe now 
one or two Europeans, but there were none when I was at 
Chi-muhpoo. 

Immediately to the south of the Japanese settlement lies 
the foreign settlement — for foreigners other than Japanese. I 
cannot say that I think the choice of a site has been a happy 
one. The ground is low and must be raised with disinte- 
grated granite, a process which is generally considered very 
unhealthy; but putting aside this, which after all is but a 
temporaiy difSculty wliich will disappear after the settlement 
is all raised, nothing can ever improve the two-thirds of a mile 
of mud foreshore at low water. Even if after 30 or 40 years 
tlie place became rich enough to reclaim all this, it is very 
doubtful if the result would not be to throw out another mud 
flat in front. 

There were no houses on this settlement when I was there, 
and it is to be hoped that the question of the location of the 
settlement may be reconsidered. The anchorage is undoubt- 
edly very good, and if the settlement must be in that neigh- 
bourhood, either Roze Island or tlie land immediately to the 
north of the Custom House knoll would be preferable to the 
present place. As all the goods would be taken into the country 
in boats by the Seoul river, tliere is very little objection to the 
settlement being on an island, particularly when the distance 
to the mainland is only a few hundred yards. 

The European portion of the population is almost entirely 
confined to the customs staff. The Commissioner, Mr. Stri- 
pling, is an old and valued member of this Society, wliose 
hospitality to strangers in that country will astonish no one 
who knows him here. His residence is situated rather more 
than a mile from the settlement, and most of the staff live in 
the adjoining house; but ere long (that is as soon as the re- 
ceipts begin to flow in) it is intended to build houses better 
suited to the requirements of the place* 

On landing at Clii-mul-poo I found that I could ride to the 
capital, but my baggage would have to be carried by bulls. 
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The idea of veritable bulls being used as beasts of burden was 
new to me, but it appears that when hard-worked they are 
very quiet, and I soon got accustomed to seeing them toil 
along under enormous loads. A few cows are used for the 
same purpose, but their number is very limited compared 
with the number of bulls. (It may be remarked here that all 
the male cattle as well as the horses are entire, the process of 
castration not being practised in Oorea except in the case of 
eiinnchs required for the palace). 

The breed of cattle is remarkably handsome, but the cows 
do not seem to give much milk. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Stripling I was provided with 
a first-rate pony, but in spite of this the journey to the capital 
was rather tiresome. Tlie country, though somewhat pretty, 
is on the whole uninteresting. The soil consists of disintegrat- 
ed granite and other rocks, and consequently there are many 
large barren patches to be seen in every direction, some of the 
hills being absolutely bare. 

As usual wlion travelling in such countries with some of 
the attendants on foot, it was necessary to go at a walk, and 
the consequence was that starting from Chi-mul-poo at 10 
a.m. on Wednesday the 11th, we did not reach our resting 
place at the capital till 7.30 p.m., — the distance being about 
25 or 26 miles. 

The Capital of Corea — Han-yang or Seoul as it is called 
on maps, Seoul as it is generally kiiowm by Coreans and by 
foreigners, and Hwang-ch'eng as it is usually called by the 
Chinese — is a large but not very densely populated city. 

It is surrounded by a wall, and has large and somewhat 
handsome gateways. The main roads are very wide, soine- 
wdiat after the cliaracter of the roads in Peking, but being 
composed of disintegrated granite they dry very quickly 
after rain, and are much cleaner than the roads in' the 
Chinese capital The smaller sheets are filthy. They have 
side ditches into which is thrown all the refuse from the 
houses, and the smell is almost unbearable. The palaces 
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and some of the public buildings are fine compared with the 
general run of house in the country, but compared with the 
public buildings of Western countries, or of those of Eastern 
countries which retain buildings erected in the days of their 
prosperity, they are very inferior. 

The shops are very poor, many if not most of them being 
mat sheds erected in the main streets, but they are good 
enough for the wares exposed for sale. The natives display 
some ingenuity in ornamenting their pipe stems and in the 
manufacture of articles inlaid with mother-of-pearl, but a vi- 
sitor wishing to bring away some memento of his trip may 
walk about a long time before he finds any thing worth car- 
rying away which is at the same time characteristic and pretty. 

At Seoul I was most hospitably entertained by Mr. P. G, 
von Mdllendorff, a member of the Coreaii Foreign Office and 
Chief of the Customs. The house in which he lives is one of 
the best in Seoul, It was the residence of one of the princes, 
who was murdered in it at the 4meute in 1882. In conse- 
quence of this murder having taken place, none of the native 
officials called to live in the house, and thus it was available 
when a residence was required for Mr. von Mollendorffi 
There is a large enclosure with several detached buildings. 

The Coreans are in the habit of removing their shoes on en- 
tering a house, and the floors of the better houses are polished 
or covered with strong oiled paper. The roofs are low, and 
the doors being made to suit the small proportions of the Co- 
reans, are in many cases very trying to the skulls of foreign 
visitors. 

After spending a few days at Seoul I received permission 
to make a trip into the interior. One of my greatest difficulties 
was an interpreter; I found to my horror that no one could be 
found who could speak Corean and English^ and I feared ray 
intercourse would be confined to what could filter through my 
hoy, whose knowledge of English was of the most limited 
character, and a Corean who spoke Chinese; but I soon found 
that though my Chinese is of the feeblest, it was exactly the 
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same dialect as that of my Interpreter, and before the end of 
the journey we got on capitally. 

My party consisted of myself, an interpreter, a boy, and a 
coolie, all mounted on ponies, three i)onies carrying baggage, and 
a chair and two chair coolies. The greater part of the time I 
travelled in company with a Oorean official, and tlnis was per- 
mitted to lodge at the Yain^ns in the various cities which I visit- 
ed. This official had a servant who rode a pack pony, while he 
himself had a chair with four bearers. The speed at which such 
a party can travel does not exceed 3|- miles per hour, so that 
a 30 miles journey takes nine hours besides the time lost in 
stoppages, say two hours per day. Thus starting at 6.30 and 
travelling 30 miles one may expect to arrive at his destina- 
tion at about 5.30 p.m. 

My pony was only about ten hands, and I feared he would 
not be able to carry me, but he stood the journey remarkably 
well, only requiring a little care when the day’s distance was 
exceptionally long. The chair was taken in case the pony 
should give out, and I tried it once to see how I liked it Like 
other Oorean chairs it had no seat, so that one had to sit cross- 
legged, and ten minutes was enough for mo. 

Every Oorean who rides has a man to lead his pony. The 
saddles of the officials are so high that one wonders how 
the rider manages to keep his balance. The lower classes 
when riding have generally a certain amount of baggage, 
on top of which they sit. Tlie servant of the official in whose 
company I travelled rode a China pony, and the baggage was 
so arranged as to give a level surface right across the two 
bundles and the pony’s back. On top of this was laid a car- 
pet, and there the servant squatted, sitting cross-legged, and 
smoking and fanning himself all clay, while a mafoo led the 
pony. The Coreans exhibit considerable ingenuity in packing 
their own baggage on the pack ponies, but foreign baggage bothers 
them a good deal, and even such a thing as a bundle made up 
in a different way from what they are accustomed to, seems 
to present difficulties, though square boxes, largo boots, jars of 
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oil, deers liorns, and all sorts of incongruous articles to which they 
are accustomed, seem to fit together like the parts of a dissected 
map. My portmanteau, if I clidnot watch it, was sure to be placed 
so that any rain would run into it^ anchon one occasion my bed, 
which w'as wrapped up in a waterproof sheet, was placed so that 
when opened after some three hours’ heavy rain the sheet was 
half full of water, and I could not use my bed for three nights, 
while enough rain had got in at one end of my portmanteau 
to wet about two inches of every article in it. My baggage 
sustained a little damage on another occasion in fording a 
river which turned out to be a little deeper than was expected, 
hut luckily at the worst ford whicli I crossed I was with- 
out baggage, as I was making only a day’s excursion from a 
village where I was staying. At the last mentioned ford tlie 
water took the men nearly up to the arm pits. There was a 
village close by wfoere the inhabitants were expected to supply 
men to carry travellers across the stream. The stream rims 
with cGusiderahle velocity when in flood, and It is hardly safe 
for one man to cross it alone. I was taken across on a chair, 
borne on the shoulders of six men; the officials, interpreters, 
&c., were carried in the same vray; wdiile tiie attendants and 
all the tag-rag and bob-tail that fasten on to a travelling party 
stripped, placed their clothes on their heads, and forded the 
stream two or three in company. Some ponies swam by 
themselves, others were held by a halter. I passed this same 
ford a week later with baggage, but the water was then low 
and there was no trouble. Getting one’s baggage wet is one 
of the greatest annoyances in travelling, and I could not bear 
having my sleeping room heated to dry it, as I had had one 
night’s experience of that and preferred damp clothes. 

In a short visit one has hardly time to form any definite 
ideas regarding tlie manners and customs of the people, hut 
certain peculiarities are sure to be brought prominently to 
one’s notice. 

The first night after I left Seoul I got into a miserable 
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inn^ and after having some dinner sat down on my bed to 
write a few notes. The niglit seemed oppressively hot but I 
saw no help for it, so had my mosquito net put up; but in 
tucking it under my bed, I found the floor so hot as almost to 
burn my hand. On enquiring I found that all proper sleep- 
ing rooms had fire places under them to warm them in winter, 
but in the poorer class of houses, for the sake of economy, this 
heating was done by the kitchen fire. As the thermometer dur- 
ing the day had been over 80 ®, I felt no inclination to be 
cooked at night, so declared my intention of sleeping in the 
stable. At last, however, a room was found in a house about 
a quarter of a mile oflF where the fire had been out for some 
hours, and I managed to get through the night there, though 
the heat and the insects allowed me little rest. Subsequently 
in the better places I took caro to give orders not to light the 
stove under my room, but I found that the native officials 
sometimes had theirs lighted in wet weather, in spite of the 
heat. 

When travelling by night it is necessary to get a proper 
pass from the ofiicials. With this one has a right to demand 
torches and guides at each village. S ometimes the people object, 
and occasionally it results in a fight. It so happened that on 
the only two occasions when I travelled all night I was not in 
company with any official, and although I ordered all the 
torches to be paid for and all the guides to have a small 
present, I don't feel sure that the money always went to the 
right persom On one occasion at a lonely hamlet the people 
were very wroth at being turned out at one o’clock, and declared 
they had no torches; however, after a little bit of a free 
fight and a frujtless search in one or two houses, the at- 
tendants broke into one rather better-looking house and soon 
appeared with a large bundle of torches. Proceedings of this 
sort are to be deprecated, but at the moment I was passing on 
over an uninteresting bit of country to reach a city I wanted 
to see before tbe arrival of the steamer, and as I had had no- 
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thing to eat since tiffin, and mj boy nothing to eat since early 
breakfast at five o’clock, we were too anxious to get torches 
to be over particular as to the action of our attendant guards, 
who after all were only acting according to usual custom. 

Some of the torches consist of bundles of straw, but the best 
are branches of Scotch fir dried and partially split. On a 
dark night when the atmosphere was clear, our party of half 
a dozen ponies with their mafoos, and six or eight attendants 
with large torches looked quite picturesque. The route I fol- 
lowed from the time of landing at Ohi-inul-poo till I embarked 
was Chi-mul-poo to Seoul, thence to a point some 30 miles 
beyond Kin-ching, thence by a somewhat different route back 
to the capital, thence to Chio-ha, and thence by an entirely 
different route to Ohi-mnl-poo, a distance altogether of about 
350 miles. During my stay in the capital I had seen very 
few women j that is to say, most of those I had seen had their 
faces covered to a greater or less extent. Subsequently when 
travelling in the country I saw many. These were so ugly 
that at first I thought the pretty ones must all take great care 
to conceal their charms, but after having caught sight of a 
few whom I managed to see before they had time to wake up, 
I got fair proof that the uglier the women were the more they 
tried to hide themselves. I was confirmed in this view of the 
case by the fact that the only decent specimens of feminine 
humanity which I met with made no attempt at concealment, 
and I finally came to the conclusion that the women knew 
how hideous they were, and for the credit of their countiy 
they hid themselves from strangers as much as possible. 

The attempts at hiding occasionally gave rise to amusing 
manoeuvres. On one occasion I came suddenly on a woman 
who had just crossed a river. The bank at which she had 
arrived offered no means of shelter, while the other bank was 
wooded. Though the river was 100 yards broad and tolera- 
bly swift, she at once turned and recrossed it, and as the 
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water came a long way al)ovo lior knees the proceeding was 
not one wliicli modesty would liuve suggested to a European. 

The dress of the women consists of loose trousers covered 
hy a skirt somewhat largtw than that worn by Milk women in 
London. The skirt or petticoat hixs a very high waist. The 
shoulders and arms arc eovci'cd by a very short jacket with 
long sleeves. Thejncket is so short that it is little more thair 
a collar, and between it and the skirt there is a lucid interval 
of five or six inches through whicli the breasts jmotnule or 
generally hang. Even when the face is carefully eoiieealed> 
the women think nothing of exposing this part of their persons^ 
and if the cloak over the face covers this also, it is only as a 
secondary affair. 

The dress of the men is too well known by residents in Shang- 
hai to require mmili descri])tion : trousers covered by a loose 
robe generally of linen, and a sort of long scarf of blue gauze, 
witli a wide-brimmed hat of black horsehair. This hat is- 
rather an ela])orate affair;, first there is a sort of fillet whicli en- 
circles the head and is fastened by strings and conn(3Cted with 
the knot of hair, whicli all Oorean married men wear on the 
top of tho head. On top of this a snuill brimless hat fits. 
This hat is worn iii-doors, and varies in shape according to 
the rank of the oflicial. The non-offielal class wear a very 
plain hat, but almost all have a slight knob or boss in front to 
make room for a jewel, which is often worn attached to the 
fillet above mentioned. This brimless hat is worn in tlic house, 
and in the case of the non-official class the wide-brimmed hat 
is worn over it. In the case of liigh officials the intloor hat is. 
of too elaborate a descri])tion to be worn under the other hat, 
and it is therefore replaced by a plainer one before the out-of- 
doors hat is put on. To a European it would apj^ear that if 
it wmre not for the honor of the thing a man would be as well 
off without a hat as with it, beeause being composed of very 
open horse-hair gauze it must offer very little protection from 
the sun or wind. Tlie ummirried men do not tie up the hair 
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in a knot^ but part it in tlie centre and plait tlie ends into a 
queue at the back. M any of thezn have a great deal of hair, and 
when a traveller first sees them (general!}’' in a boat at" some little 
distance) he- almost invariably suj)pases iliem to be women. 

In some respects one travels in Corea witlii^nuich more 
CO info rt than in China. Altliough a foreigner is much more 
of a curiosity there than in the latter country^ he is much less 
pestered by inquisitive crowds. In those parts of China where 
a foreigner is nearly unknown, the crowds of rough natives 
are a source of much inconvenience and discomfort, even where 
they have no wish to <lo any harm. In Corea there are not 
so many large cities where roughs abound, and besides 
this the peojde are much more gentle in their ways, and 
though anxious to see seem equally anxious not to annoy. 
The accommodation, except in the Yamens, is simply filthy. 
Eten there, although there is a show of cleanliness, as exem- 
plified by the men taking ofi:" their shoes and by papering the 
floor, there is an amount of insect life perfectly appalling to a 
European, and I would strongly advise any intending travel- 
ler to provide himself with a 2:>icul of Keating’s insect destroy- 
ing jiowder. 

The food which one can obtain is pretty much the same aEf 
in Chijia: rice, chickens, eggs, vegetables of various sorts, 
Indian corn, beef, dried fish, and I presume in some localities 
fresh fish. The general drink of the people seemed to be cold 
water. This is accounted for by the magnificent streams of 
water, as. clear as crystal, which are met wu'tli all through tlie 
country, l^ools five or six feet deej) are perfectly transparent, 
and even when the rivers are in flood after heavy rains only 
the slightest possible trace of turbidity is discoverable. This 
description does not apply to the tidal portions of the Seoul 
Kiver. After passing Mapoo (near Seoul) this river runs 
through a great deal of low-lyiiig alluvial country, and tow- 
at'ds its mouth becomes muddy: and the mud fi'om this and 
similar rivers seems to be the source of the soft slime which 
covers the foreshore in the neighbourhood, of Jenchuan. 
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It was with difficulty that I could be persuaded that the 
Coreaii rivers in the district which I visited contained no fish, 
but such I found to be truly the case, and it is accounted for 
by the fact that at certain seasons they are nearly dry. 

Before passing from the drink question, I may mention that 
the Ooreans seem to be much more advanced in the matter of 
the use of spirituous liquors than their neighbours the Chinese. 
Their ordinary spirit is I think a good deal stronger than 
the ordinary Chinese samshoo, and either from this cause or 
from their imbibing in larger quantities, numerous drunken 
men may be seen reeling or lying about the streets. That this 
is due entirely to the spirit and not to any special inhability to 
carry it is rendered quite certain by a series of most careful 
experiments with Scotch whiskey. 

As one travels into the interior of Corea, though the for- 
mation of the country cannot be said to be materially changed, 
the scenery and the general appearance of vegetation gradu- 
ally improves. Towards the coast the rock is near the surface 
and is barely covered with a thin stratum of i)oor soil. In- 
land, though the rocks still belong to the very old formation, 
there is a covering of rich black mould. The fields are more 
fertile and better cultivated; one sees rice, millet (Kao-liang), 
small millet (Siao-mi), beans, Indian com, oats, barley, 
cotton, jute, flax, tobacco, and numerous other crops. The 
hills in many places are cultivated to the summit; in other 
places they are covered with woods. As far as I went I saw 
no forests, but at the furthest point which I reached some 
large trees were to be found in the woods. 

For some distance inland the bottoms of the valleys were 
level plains from which the hills rose abruptly on either side, 
and through which ran a winding stream, clearly indicating 
that the valleys had been filled up by material brought down 
by the streams from the higher districts, and that little of the 
material was derived from the hills at the side. It seemed 
hard to reconcile this with the fact of the extraordinary clear- 
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ness of the water, but most of the detritus consists of dean 
sand, and a considerable quantity of that can be rolled along 
the bed of a river without making it in the least turbid. Af- 
ter getting 60 to 80 miles inland, I found the character of the 
valleys changed entirely. The hills no longer rose abruptly 
from level plains, but from the bottom of the hills proper there 
wasaslopemoreorlesssteep reaching down to the stream, which 
no longer seemed free to wind about the valley at its pleasure, 
but was confined to one bed. After this country was reached, 
the scenery was very fine indeed. There were no mountains 
to be seen, but there were numberless very high hills, and 
when one reached the summit of a pass and could get an ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding country, he felt well repaid 
for all the discomforts of a pretty trying j’ourney. 

The people as a rule seem poor. The cities, with the ex- 
cej)tion of Seoul, are without walls, and the villages are col- 
lections of miserable huts. In one city which I visited, 
Chia-ho, or Cliio-ha, not only were there no ponies to be bad, 
but there was not even a stable to be found. N'otwitlistaiidino: 
this, the chief magistrate when carried in a chair was preceded 
by trumpeters and men with gongs, and was accompanied by 
a band, and the people prostrated themselves before him with 
the greatest respect. In every city which I visited I saw the 
same submission to the officials. 

At a magistrate's Yam^n at night a piece of music is played 
by a band. This music which lasts four or five minutes could not 
be mistaken for Chinese music; but further than saying that 
it has a character of its own I am unable to describe it. 

Like China the country is cursed with an inordinate num- 
ber of officials, and expectant officials. There being no road 
to distinction except through office, the number of candidates 
is necessarily out of all proportion to the posts. Many of 
the subordinate expectant officials have an allowance of rice 
and about $2 a month. Under these circumstances it is not 
to be wondered at tliat on one occasion on leaving a place I 
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waa toll! I owed a dollar for some eggs and a few other little 
tilings I had bought, and when I paid it at least 20 respect- 
able-looking men sat down on the floor and went into an ela- 
borate system of accounts to see how much belonged to each 
for the portion he had provided. These men seem to be ab- 
solutely without occupation, and appear to a stranger to be a 
useless, lazy lot of hangers-on at the Yainen. If any man can 
stand several years of such a life and still preserve some ener- 
gy for work when his time comes, he must be a man of con- 
siderable strength of character, and perhaps well worthy of the 
respect which is shown him. 

The agricultural classes seem to a great extent to provide 
fm’ their own wants, that is to say they grow crops in the first 
place for tlieir own use, and only sell the balance. One came 
upon no districts whore apparently the people grew one crop 
for sale and lived on the proceeds. The whole family works, 
when necessary, in the fields. I saw women on many occa- 
sions transplanting rice, a sort of work which I have never seen 
them perform in China. There seems to be an utter absence 
of the class oi merchant. The producer seems to sell his sur- 
plus to the retail dealer, and there are no large stocks of man- 
ufactured articles anywhere. I was informed that even in 
the matter of hats it was diffimdt to find one ready made: 
they wore all made to order. 

The Coreans make use of very few mechanical contrivances, 
but I noticed oue for hulling rice similar to tlie ones used in 
Formosa and other parts of China. It can only he used in 
places where the streams liave a considerable fall, and is un- 
suitable to a flat country. A long beam fixed on a pivot car- 
ries a sort of cistern at one end, and a hammer or pestle at 
the other. This is placed on tbo bank of a stream, and water 
from a higher portioir of the stream is brought along an arti- 
ficial channel and made to discharge into the cistern. As 
soon as the cistern is full, it weighs down that end of the beam — 
raising the pestle, but in doing this it practically upsets the 
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cistern and allows the water to run out into the stream below. 
When the cistern is emptied^ the pestle falls with great force 
on the rice which is placed in a mortar. This action brings 
the cistern again under the spout of water, and the process is 
repeated. The cistern holds about a ton of water, and the 
machine gives about four strokes per minute. 

There is one implement^ I might almost say one agricultur- 
al machine, in use in Corea which deserves some notice, viz : 
the spade. I have heard of an egg so big that it required two 
hens to lay it, and of a window so large that it required two 
people to see out of it, but I never expected to see in Corea a 
spade so large that it required five men to use it. The spade or 
shovel consists of a flat piece of wood shod with iron, and pro- 
vided with a long handle. To each side of the blade of the 
shovel there is attached a rope, and in the larger shovels each 
of these ropes is split into two. When in use one man takes the 
handle of the shovel to direct it, but apparently does little in 
the way of supplying power, which is furnished by the four men 
who pull the ropes. The directing man, the helmsman so to 
speak, inserts the point of the shovel in the stuff to be moved, 
the rope pullers give a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether, and, if the ropes do not break, about half a shovelful 
of earth is detached and thrown a small distance. To any one 
who believes that it is the duty of a government to find the 
greatest amount of work for the greatest number this invention 
would appear to be of the highest utility. 

There is I believe an abundance of game in some parts of 
Corea, but there was very little to be seen along the route 
that I travelled. 

I saw some deers’ antlers, and the skins of some small wild 
pigs, but I saw no live specimens, and only one pheasant and 
a few cranes and any number of paddy birds. I was told 
there were tigers in the woods, but that they w;ere never seen. 
Probably there used to be tigers, but they have now gone 
north to the more thinly populated districts. 
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Of the insect life (with tlie exception of the domestic para- 
site above alluded to) I can say little, but one could not fail 
to remark the magnificent butterflies, some gaily colored and 
others jet black, with wings as large as the palm of my hand. 
The green and red dragon flies, metallic beetles and other at- 
tractive insects were very common. Near Seoul there are 
numerous scizzor-grinders; np-conutry I heard scarcely any, 
but there were millions of wee-wees which, as far as I know, 
are unknown south of Peking. 

The measures of weight, of distance and of value are appar- 
ently much the same in Corea as in China, though it is really 
diflicult to got information on such apparently simple matters. 
The Coreans had, however, the picul, the catty, and the tael for 
weight, and their li is as nearly as possible the third of an 
English mile. For money they have little besides cash in use, 
but they count by the tael. A short time ago silver coins of 
1, 2 and 3 mace value were struck or rather cast, but they 
have been recalled, being supposed to be rather too high in 
value, and likely to leave the country. The ordinary casli are 
about the size of Gliiiiese cash, but they are exchanged at the 
rate of 750 cash to a tael or 525 to a dollar.^ This makes 
them equal in value to about 2 Shanghai cash. 

The exchange does not vaiy, but this of course arises from 
the fiict that practically all transactions are in cash, and when 
one speaks of a payment of 100 taels one only means 100 
bundles of 750 casli each. When business begins to flourish, 
and traders begin to make bargains for payment in silver, ex- 
change must vary unless the system of a standard coin and 
token currency can be introduced, which would be very dilFi- 
cult, tliough the attempt would probably not be so hopeless as 
ill China. At present the tael may almost be taken as a token 
for 750 cash, and the large cash which are equal to 5 small 
cash invariably pass at their proportionate value. The gener- 

I A few months after this was written, foreign intercourse had raised the 
rate of exchange of the tlollar at Clii-niul- poo to over 7u0 cash. G-. J. M. 
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al impression left on my mind was tliat Oorea was a country 
of great capabilities, but tlie primitive condition of the people 
and the absence of any large native trade place great obstacles 
in the way of a rapid opening-up of the country. 

The country is capable of producing exports of many kinds, 
but these have not yet been produced in sufficient quantities 
to exchange them for any considerable quantity of imports. 
It is impossible to produce any of the export articles at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and for several years while an. export trade is 
being worked up, a small amount of imports must be doled 
out to them, leaving a very small and very problematical pro- 
fit to the foreign merchants. The fact that the country was 
shut up inspii-ed most exaggerated ideas regarding the enor- 
mous trade that was sure to spring up immediately it was 
opened. These ideas have I think been pretty well dissipated, 
but believing as I do that the poverty is more in the people 
than in the country, I think there is fair reason to hope that 
ere many years are past the open ports of Oorea may be flour- 
ishing centres of trade. 




ARTICLE VL 

NOTES ON SOME DIKES AT THE MOUTH 
OF THE NANKOW PASS. 

BY 

H. B. GUPPy, M,B. 

SURGRON, R.N. 

Whilst remaining a day at Nankow during an excursion to 
the Great Wall in November 1878^ I came upon three basaltic 
dikes cutting through the outcropping edges of the limestone 
beds; they were lying close under an old square tower which 
is situated on the north side of the small stream wdicre it 
passes the town. They pierced the limestone beds at right 
angles to the strike: their direction therefore corresponded 
with the clip, beijig S.S.E. — N.N.W; (the bads of limestone 
of the district are inclined to the S.S.E. at an angle varying 
from 40° to 50°). Tlie smallest of the three dikes, which 
was a foot in wndth, became at one portion of its courso 
suddenly contracted; and it assumed a rather tortuous outline 
before it ^vas lost to view, where its width was about three 
inches. The dike adjacent, whicli was separated by about 
four feet of rock, was about two and a half feet across. Next 
to it and separated by about turn feet of rock wms another 
dike — also two and a half feet wide. The extent of surface 
over which they could be traced I roughly placed at from 25 
to 30 yards. The want of correspondence between the por- 
tions of the dikes on the opposite sides of a little hollow between 
two beds of limestone afforded evidence of a lateral movement; 
which, after the consolidation of the intrusive basalt, frac- 
tured the dikes and displaced the limestone beds along the 
line of strike. There seemed to have been a lateral move- 
ment of about a foot in the case of the two left-hand dikes 
(vide diagram); whilst the one on the right only exhibited about 
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half a foot of displacement. The limestone in contact with 
one and adjacent to the basalt did not display those well- 
marked effects of the proximity of an igneous rock which one 
might have anticipated. A tendency to become more fissile^ 
and the formation of concentric concretions some two or three 
inches wdde which projected above the surface of the rock, 
appeared to me to be the most noticeable signs of alteration.’’ 
Such are a few notes on the subject of these dikes, which 
deserve a careful examination from any one who may interest 
himself in the geology of this region. It is worthy of note 
that Sir Charles Lyell in his Student’s Elements of Geology” 
describes some dikes of vesicular and amygdaloidal lava near 
Palagonia in Sicily, which, as shewn in a ground- plan in his 
work (page 532), exhibit evidence of lateral movement as well 
as of tortuosity. 

H.M.S. Lark, Auckland, N.Z. 

March 7th 1882. 
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DIAGRAM, GROUND-PLAN, &c. 

Ground.plan of three basaltic diJces at the month of the Nankow 
Pass penetrating the limestone-beds at right 
angles to their strike. 
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hollow, separating the detached portions of the dikes. 





ARTICLE Vir. 

SAMSHU-BREWING IN NORTH CHINA. 


BY 

H. B. GUPPY, M.B. 

Surgeon, k.n. 

Whilst at Tientsin in the winter 1878-1879, I visited two 
of the Sanislm breweries in the suburbs of that city, and 
made the following notes on the mode of preparation of this 
spirit. 

The first step in the process is concerned wnth the produc- 
tion of the fermeiiting-eleinent or j^east. This is obtained by 
grinding down a quantity of oats and barley or some other 
cereals: the powder is tlien moistened and shaped into brick- 
like cakes, and is kept for a period varying between six and 
twelve months before it is ready for use: some of these cakes, 
whicli I observed stowed away like bricks in the corner of one 
of the buildings, were much worm-eaten and partially encrusted 
with mould. When required for use the cakes of this 
fermen ting-element are reduced to a fine powder, which is 
kept dry and ready at hand. This powder when examined 
microscopically is shewn to be composed in great part of the 
starch-cells of either barley or wheat, together 'with a large 
number of small disconnected bodies which exhibit a lively 
molecular motion when moistened, and are evidently the spore- 
cells of the ferment-fungus. 

The next stage — that of fermentation — may be thus des- 
cribed. In a building, which is kept cool in summer and 
artificially warm in winter, a number of large earthen jars 
are buried hi the ground with their mouths on a level with 
the surface; these jars are filled with millet-grains pre- 
viously mixed with about five catties of the powdered yeast- 
cake, and moistened with water; when filled, each jar 
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is plastered over with mnd and covered witli millet-refuse; 
and there it is allowed to remain undisturbed for ten or 
eleven days, during which time the fermentation is in active 
operation. Oii examining with the microscope a small portion 
of millet which had been thus fermenting for ten days, I 
found it composed of starch-cells scattered sparsely about, and 
of an abundance of smaller yeast-cells sometimes disconnected 
and at other times developing in chains or rows. 

The process of distillation occupies about an hour. When 
the fermented millet is taken out from the jars, it is placed in 
a large wooden vat or tub, the bottom of which is made of a 
kind of grating; and beneath this vat is placed a large boiler 
of water which is heated by an adjacent furnace. The steam 
ascending through the grating and passing through the 
fermented millet finally comes into contact with a cylinder of 
cold water; it is there condensed, and trickling off into a 
little gutter finds its way out through a long spont in a clear 
stream of veritable samshu. After the process is completed, 
the vat is emptied of the millet, which is subsequently dried 
and sold as fodder for jionies, donkeys, etc. 

“Kow-liang” is, I believe, the name of sarashii thus pre- 
pared from millet. The spirit to which these notes refer, is 
that which is in common use amongst the poorer classes in 
Tientsin; and in two different samples which I examined the 
proportion of alcohol by volume varied between 48 and 54 
pe.r cent. I was informed that the samshu drank by the 
higher ranks is a weaker spirit, and is only prepared o'n the 
approach of the warm season. 

H.M.S. Lark. 

Solomon Islands, April 13th 1883. 
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NOTES ON SZECHUEN AND THE YANGTSE 
VALLEY. 

ur 

AUCHIBALD J. LITTLE, Esq. 

Read ^rd December 18S3, 

^ 

Mr. Little, in introdnciiig liis paper, remarked } 
that, it Avas only owiug to the urgent solicita- 
tion of their energetic President, who had 
exerted himself so successful ly to procure 
papers for the meetings, that he had consented 
to produce before the members his notes on a 
subject which had been already thoroughly 
treated hy travellers so distinguished as 
Blukiston, Baber, Richthofen and Armand 
David. He had gone over no new ground and 
had nothing new to tell. He hoped that the 
relation of what he had seen would prove 
interesting and lead to a discussion on the 
points raised in his paper. He would begin 
by giving a general outline of the main physical 
features of the Yangtse valley and conclude 
by a brief account of his journey to Chungking. 

^ 

The Yangtse River wliich^ traversing the country from 
West to East, may be said to divide the Chinese Empire into 
two nearly equal portions, — eight provinces being situated on 
its left bank with precisely the same number on the Souths 
two only, Ngan-hui and Kiang-su, lying partly on both banks, 
— 1ms a course of about three thousand miles in length. For 
two-thirds of this distance it runs through a mountain land 
in a continuous ravine, the valley being nowhere wider than the 
actual river bed. In the lower portion of its course, which 
forms the remaining third of the distance, the valley widens 
out and the stream flows through an alluvial plain, following 
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geoerally the southern boundary of its valley except where it 
forces its way through the limestone range whidi forms the 
boundary of Kiangse and Hupeh, above the town of Kiukiang, 
past the vertical cliffs called Split Hill and Cock’s Head in our 
English charts, until it emerges into its delta proper near 
Kiang-yin, 110 miles above the entrance to its estuary at 
Yangtse cape. The stream issues from the mountains at the 
leliang gorge, just 1,000 nautical miles from its mouth; and 
some 50 miles below this point the boulders and gravel of the 
upper river disappear to give place to banks of soft alluvium, 
the oiitiino of wliicli varies every season, notwithstanding the 
gigantic embankments with which it is sought to retain the 
stream in its channel These begin a short distance above 
the important emporium of Shasze, situated in the middle of 
the great plain of Hupeh, 83 miles below Ichang, Here we 
find the river at the time of its summer floods running with a 
four and five knot current at a level of 15 or 20 feet above 
that of the surrounding country, the great dyke on the North 
bunk being continuous nearly to Hankow, while the South 
bank is open to the floods as far as tlie eye can roach; a vast 
inland sea is then formed, which mingles its waters with those of 
the Tung-tiiig lake ymoper, from which its outline is undistin- 
guisliable. The fall of the bed from Hankow downwards must, if 
Baber’s observations are to be relied on, bo extremely slight. 
But for the accuracy for which that model toveller’s work is 
undeniably distinguished, on© would almost be inclined to 
doubt his results. A comparison of three years’ simultaneous 
barometrical readings at Chungking and Sikawei the resume 
of some 4,000 observations given in Mr. Baber’s work, 
exhibits a difference in level between the two places of only 630 
feet. This altitude is coiTcct only upon assuming the two 
places to be on the same isobaric, which is hardly likely. I 
tliink, all things considered, we may safely assume the normal 
mean pressure at the inland station to be not more tlian one- 
tenth greater than that on the sea-coast, in which case the 
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^iTiaximum possible addition to Mr. Baber’s altitude would be 
100 feet and this puts the height of Chungking at the still 
eoniparatively low le^^l of ^30 feet. Let us take half this 
difference and assume the level to be 680 feet. Now as the 
average rate of the current down the rapids which, large and 
small, obstruct the river throughout tlio whole distance of 
400 nautical miles between Chungking and Ichang, is not 
less than six knots, the estimate of Captain Blakiston, (anotlier 
. traveller remarkable for his assiduous work,) of a fdl of 14 
inches to the mile between these two places, cannot be con- 
aidered excessive. This would give a total of 467 feet as tlie 
fall for the 400 miles between Chungking and Icliaiig, leaving 
213 feet only for the 1,000 miles between Ichang and the sea. 
It will interesting, now that an efficient Customs’ staff is 
engaged at Ichang in recording the needful observations to 
test this datum by their results when ])ubiished. If correct, 
it would show tliat Hankow is little more than 150 feet above 
sea level, a fact not generally crediterh grmt fall in the 

river bed is as is only natural, in llr^ uj)per half of its course, 
where the stream rushes, as an unnavigable mountain torrent 
through the defiles of the almost im|>cnotrable ranges of 
W esterii Specimen and Thibet, and where Mr. Baber esti- 
mates the fall at no less than six feet per mile. TJie avex’age 
speed of the, by comparison, more tranquil lower half of the 
river’s current, say from Pingshan to the sea, a distance of 
1,600 miles is still, as Captain Blakiston points out, double 
that of the Nile and Amazon and 3 times that of the Ganges. 
The volume of water brought down per second as measured by the 
same observer, is at Ichang in June 675,8 00 feet; that at H ankow 
at the same period according to Dr. Guppy ofthe“ Hornet,” who 
utilised his stay there to carry out an elaborate series of obser- 
vations on the subject, being nearly one million feet, the increase 
being due to the influx from the Tungting Lake and from the 
Han river the only true affluents between these two points. 
Compared with these figures it is curious to laote that the 
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•water discharged into the sea by the old familiar Thames is 
estimated at 2,300 cubic feet per second. Reducing the 
•figures given by Captain Blakiston for Ichang in June to the 
•average of the whole year on the basis of Dr. Gui^py’s monthly 
ebservatioua in Hankow, we find the discharge at the former 
port to be actually 560,000 feet per second for the whole year 
round which would make the volume of water at Ichaim 
IjOOO mile& from the sea^ just 244 times that of the Thames 
at London. 

The comparison of the sediment annually brought down by 
the respective rivers at these two points is as 23000,000 cubic 
feet to 5,000,000,000 or as 1 to 2,500. Taking the drainage 
area of the upper Yangtse at 500,000 square miles and esti- 
mating the sediment discharged as above both Captain Blakis- 
ton’s and Dr. Guppy’s figures give a rate of subaerial denu- 
dation for the whole catchment basin of about one foot in 
3,000 years. This consideration becomes important when we 
come to study the geological formation and natural aspect of 
the province of Szechuen of which I propose to give a brief 
outline before we conclude. 

It seems to me a matter of no doubt that in ancient times 
the Yangtse River upon leaving the mountains discharged its 
waters into the ocean through a series of lakes analogous 3 in a 
way, to the manner in which at the present day the waters of 
the Saskatchewan discharge themselves through Lake Winni- 
peg and the great Canadian Lakes into the Atlantic. The 
remains of these lakes are still visible in the flooded country 
which extends each summer many miles back on either bank^ 
the whole distance from a little below Ichang right down to 
Cliinkiang, — a length of 800 miles. When we see that each 
summer nearly half an inch of sediment is deposited and the 
level of the surrounding country raised each year to that ex- 
tent, we cannot help being struck with two facts: one, the vast 
depth of the original lake bottoms; the soil set free by the 
erosion of the Szechuen water-courses to a level of many 
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Imndred feet below that of the original plain has failed even 
now entirely to fill up the vast cavities once occupied by these 
ancient lakes ; the other striking fact is the very recent for- 
mation of the existing landscape. CMna^ in facty the oldest 
tant countr-y politically y is geogropkimlly one of the mry newest. 
A few years more, geologically speaking, and these basins will 
be entirely filled and the whole of the sediment brought down 
will be available for promoting the advance of the coast sea- 
wards, an advance even now so great that every resident of a 
few years only in Shanghai has had ocular demonstration of it. 

I think then we may assume tlmt the first of these Great 
Lakes extended from the Western Mountains, formerly known 
as the Y-'ling or Hills of the Barbarians, the easternmost 
spurs of which are lost near the village of Tungche some 
30 miles below loliang, down to the range of the Wu-hsiieh 
hills which occupy nearly one hundred miles, or two thirds of 
the distance between Hankow and Kiukiang, and through 
which the river flows with a rapid current in a confined channel 
joining, much as the Detroit river connects Lake Michigan 
with Lake Ontario, this upper lake with the next in the 
series of small lakes, through which the river at one time 
discharged into the ocean. The first of these I take to he 
represented by the plain North of Kiukiang and the valley 
west of Ngan-king, Below this again we have the small plain, 
of which Wuhu is the centre, forming another lakelet and 
connected with the hike above by the winding, rock-infested chan-- 
nel which flows x'ound Hen Point and athwart the mountain 
ranges of Ngan-hui. The Eastern boundary of this lake would 
seem to be the hills environing the old city of Taiping- 
fu. We then come to Nanking, to the South of which now 
stretches a large alluvial plain, 25 miles across, the lower 
portion of which is still, for a considerable period of the year, 
below the level of the river and which apparently formerly 
communicated with the Tai-Hu and the series of lakes of 
lower Kiangsu. At the present day we find these ancient 
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hikes practically filled up, being only just in time to see the 
finishing touches being gi^’€n by the annual summer floods, to 
the laud that now occupies tlKur site. Formerly the Imlk of 
the sediment was arrested in those lakes and tlie turn of the 
deltahad not tlien come. At that time doubtless tlie rirei- flowed 
through ^4he Pillars’^ which were then close to its month, in it 
comparatively pellucid stream, auhv})Dthosi.s which is confirmed 
by the fossils of the old beaches found in the nei^^hbourhood. 

I have myself at rare intervals in tlio depth of a dry winter, 
noticed clear water and an absence of current at this very spot. 

At the same time, however, we have no reason to expect 
tliat as the banks become thus rHj)i(lly raised, in a short 
time the floods will cease altogether, natural as this result 
would at first sight seem to bo: — for, the ted of the river 
must be rising simultaneously in the ratio of its extensif)ii 
seawards, and thus higher and higher banks arc constantly 
needed. 

Marco Polo, 600 years ago, in his chapter on the Gveai 
River says “It is in some places 10 miles wide, in others 

“ eight, in others six, and it is more than 100 days journey in 

“ length from one end to the other It seems indeed more 

“ like a sea than a river.” 

ISTow if, as is probable, Mareo visited the river during the 
summer floods, this is no exaggeration and it is curious to 
find Colonel Yule critisising this passage as exaggerated and 
giving, as a probable explanation, the fact that Marco’s 
expressions about the river were perhaps accompanied by a 
mental reference to the term “Dalai” The sea, which the 
Mongols appear to have given to the river. 

W e thus ascend by a series of wide steps, to Ichang a total 
height of about 200 feet Here, wdiere the river issues from 
the mountains, we continue our ascent by a series of short 
steep steps, well described by the Chinese as M6n-kaVh, or 
thresholds, and over each of which flows one of the famous 
Yangtse rapids — “effray antes cataractes” as they are termed 
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by tbc worthy P&re Amaiid David; but at the same time rapids 
amenable in my opinion to steam power, should the Chinese 
ever take the matter seriously in hand and encourage Western 
enterprise in that direction. These steps lead us by way of 
the celebrated gorges tlirongh the limestone rano;cs which 
lK)und Szechuen on tlie Ejist and divide it from the wide plain 
of Ilii-koaiig, tlio province of Broad l^ukos. We are now in 
tlie Red Basin of Riclitlioien and traverse the vast modern 
sandstone formation of Eastern Szeelmen in a ravine cut down 
1,000 feet or more below its suidacc. Here owing to the 
softer nature of the rock the rapids are less violent, altliough 
still of almost continuous occurrence and we have always a 
fierce current to contend against. These conditions prevail 
until, on the one hand, in the Kin-slia-kiang we meet with a 
torrent flowing through inaccessible gorges and on the other 
luind, in the Min river v’hich, by tlie Chinese, is regarded as 
the true Kiang or main-stream, we ascend to the unique plateau 
of Clieng-tii. Tliis plateau is our next step upwards from Chung- 
kingand isjust 1,000 feet alxwe the level ofthatcity. Beyond this 
plain, famous for its fertility and elaborate system of irrigation 
and which runs in a N. W. and S.E. direction 90 miles in length 
by 40 in width, the moniitains on the W est, (the nearest conspi- 
cuous jieak of which is the famous 0-shan) rise rapidly to a 
height of 1 2,00.0 feetand upwards, and form the Eastern bulwarks 
of the great Thibetan jdateau beyoucl. This alluvial ])lain of 
Chcni.!:-ta tiiroiigh which now flows a net-work of clear streams 
with gravelly beds, was also once a lake wliose basin was gra- 
dually filled with the boulders and coarser detritus from these 
W estorn mountains. Below that, possibly in tertiary times, we 
have the evidence of the sea that formerly occupied the now rug- 
ged country of Eastern Szeelmen and in which the coal measures 
witli the superincumbent sandstones of which the surface is now 
composed, were deposited. At a subsequent period, as the land 
rose, the surface of the former sea-bed must have gradually 
become exposed to denudation and then the channels of the 
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present rivers began to be cut out; a:id if as seems probable, a 
dam then existed on the Eastern border of this sea, it had not 
been broken through nor had the gorges, through wliich the 
water subsequently escaped seawards, thou been opened. 
Through and across this sandstone plain, run a succession cf 
parallel ranges of limestone mountains, all trending more or 
less ill a N, and S. direction and rising to a height of 2,000 
to 3,000 feet above the sea, forming the ‘’cross ranges’^ 
through which the Yangtse and its affluents now break their 
way ill a series of magnificent gorges. The intervening 
plateaus, originally level, except whore tilted up against the 
steep flanks of these ancient ranges, have since been worn 
away by erosion into a fantastically rugged landscape, 
reniincling one of the picturesque scenery of the Saxon 
Switzerland but on a grander scale. Every stream, large and 
sniall, has cut its way down and flows in a steep ravine, 
ascending which, except always in the neighbourhood of the 
‘‘cross ranges’’ a small stretch of comparatively level ground 
is x'eached until the next ravine is met with. Hence the land 
roads are mainly a succession of asceudiug and descending 
stone staircases, up and down which, the sturdy little Kueichow 
ponies, to the manner born, scamper with astonishing noncha- 
lance. It is in spots where those sandstone cliffs overhang 
the stream that we find tlie square, port-hole looking, entran- 
ces of the ancient cave-dwellei’s described by Mr. Baber and 
spoken of by the modern inhabitants of the province as 
Maiitze. Goal underlies the whole formation and is exposed 
at the surface in the gorges of the Yangtse and its affluents 
where these cut through the cross ranges. It is largely 
mined, coal forming the staple fuel of the country; the junks 
of the upper waters all have their brick ebimuey and at meal 
times when vomiting the soft-coal smoke have the appearance 
of antediluvian steamers. 

The peculiarity of the Yangtse, as distinguished from the 
other great rivers which take their rise in the South-eastern 
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corner of the Thibetan plateau, the Irrawaddy, the Salween 
and the Mekong, is that, whereas all four, in the early part of 
their courses flow close together in parallel valleys running 
North and South, the three latter alone continue to follow 
the prevailing lay of the mountain ranges and retain a South- 
ward course. On the other hand the Yangtse, or Kin-sha- 
kiang as it is here designated, after accompanying its neigh- 
bours down through nearly ten degrees of latitude, upon 
reaching the vicinity of Talifu in Yunnan, recurves suddenlj^ 
northwards, abandons its associates and strikes out a course 
of its own athwart the rows of mountain barriers which fail 
to turn it aside from its steady progress to the Eastern sea. 
Ovviiig to the circumstance of its course being thus mainly in 
a direction transverse to the axes of the ranges traversed by it, wo 
find its channel do^Yn to its emergence in the plains of Hupeh to 
be a series of zigzags, consisting of a succession of reaches 
running at right angles, alternately S. W. and N. E. and 
N. W. and S. E. In the former it runs in comparatively 
open ravines parallel to tlie radial axes of the mountains 
enclosing it. In the latter it breaks through them by the 
magnificenrclefts of the gorges. The strata in these are fur 
the most part horizontal or only slightly inclined and it would 
dapear tliat they arc natural splits in the rocks and not gorges 
gradually formed by erosion like that below the falls of Nia- 
gara. In some of the gorges, and these spots naturally afford 
the most striking views, the split takes a sharp rectangular 
turn such as is only likely to occur in horizontal strata with 
vertical cleavage, the absence of more extended denudation 
being very wonderful and, to mo, inexplicable. 

In the outlying spurs which extend Eastwards from the 
Ichaag gorge we find sandstone and coarse conglomerate, the 
latter predominating, isolated ranges composed almost entirely 
of conglomerate rising to a height of 2,000 feet and upwards. 
South-East of Ichang up the Itu river, a small afiluent taking 
its rise in Honan, which enters the right bank 32 miles below 
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Jchang in a country not yet explored by the geologist, copp^i^ 
has been found; and a native mining engineer in the pay of 
Mr. Tong4ving-sing was engaged at the time of my visit in 
attempting to open up mines of that metal. Extensive iron 
mines are worked by the natives along the river’s course bet* 
Ween Wu-slian and Wan-hslen, a distance of 100 miles. The 
iron is hrouglit down in the minute bai’s affected by tlie native 
trade, by numerous small affluents on the left bank, at and 
between these two places. The sandstones of Szechuen are 
largely impregnated with iron the washings from whicli give 
tlio red colour to the summer floods. There seems little 
douht that these floods which culininato each summer in 
the Hankow jilain, are mainly attriiiutable to the spi'ing 
rains, the snow from tlie mountains of the Tliibotan frontier 
yielding only a limited contribution. On tlio other hand 
these inouniains undoubtedly furnish the golden sands of 
which a fresh layer is dejiositoJ each summer in the river’s 
bed. Throughout the wliole course of the upjier Yangtse, 
down to the entrance of the Tungting lake, in winter when 
the sand and boulder flats arc laid bare, gold washing is stea- 
dily carried on and a joiirnoy up the river immediately before 
the spring 1 iso exliibits tlmso flats conimcted into stretches of 
mounds, having the a{)pearanco of a native gra-vayard; this is 
due to the refuse heaps of the few cradles employed which are 
moved from s])ot to spot and gradually tra.vorse the whole 
bank. The earnings are small but it is wortli the while of the 
country people to employ their winter leisure at this work. 
Their earnings, as I gathered from numerous emjuiries on the 
spot, seldom exceerl 20 cents per day per man, but the steady 
supply would seem to indicate the ])resence of a rich matrix 
beyond. Immediately below Kuei-oliow-fa or Kuei-koau, the 
famous Likin station situated at the bead of the big gorges, 
salt-wells are in full swing througliout the winter, from the 
time the large boulder-bank, through which the borings are 
made, is exposed in December until it is again covered in May. 
The brine is hoisted to the surface and evaporated, by the aid 
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of t?onl, on the spot. Having only been able to tnake a flying 
visit last springs I had no opportunity of sto])ping to make an 
examination of this nor of many other interesting spots. I 
])ro])Ose merely to give you a ra])id outline of my journey with 
a slight notice of the aspect of the country I traversed. At 
the time of my departure from Hankow last February the 
river was at its lowest and the Kidiiff-tuDg ^ the steamer hy 
which commuiU(‘ation is maintained with Ichniig, had ceased 
to rim, there being little more than four feet of water in the 
chaimei which meanders through the extensive sandflats at 
Sunday Island and Salamis Point, the native name for the 
spot being Tien-hsing-chow. Until I arrived in tlankow, I 
liad no idea that the river was unnavigable fur stea- 
mers in winter and, misled by the standing advertisement 
of the China Merchants” Company in the Norih-Clvina 
Datli/ J^^eivs attached to the dopartiii'e notice of each Hankow 
steamer — ‘^tiddiig through cargo for Icliang” I arrived at 
Hankow in the ex])e(‘.tation of proceeding' by steam. I, liow- 
ever, found myself dependent upon native means of transport 
and upon enquiry found that at that time, Foblniary^ junks 
often occupied flve and six weeks in the ascent, having to 
wait for a fair wind to take them through each of the many 
winding reaches which meander through the Hupeh plain. 
But only heavy goods take this route. A short cut across the 
lakes to the North of the river, which extend from the banks 
of the Han to above Shasze, is used for all light traffic. This 
route begins in a creek, the mouth of whicli is situated at a 
j)lace called Kiii-kou, 7 miles above Hankow, and ends in a 
canal, the head of wliich abuts against the great dyke upon 
which tlic emporium of Shasze is built, thus necessitating a 
short portage for all goods destined for Ichaiig or higher up. 
The creek by which the lakes are entered, and which I call 
a creek adckedlg^ although it is known to the natives of the 
place as the ^‘Chang-ho’’ or ^'Long River,” is one of those 
peculiar channels whieli exists throughout the whole of the 
lower division of the Yangtso valley and which communicate 
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with the existing limited remains of tlie ancient lakes of which 
1 just now spoke. Their peculiarity consists in the fact of 
their being effluents in summer and affluents in wdnter. At 
one season they drain off tlie surplus water which they have 
conveyed inland in the other; taking the sand-laden water up 
and returning it pure. The Yangtse being now at its lowest, 
we found the water running out through a narrow channel 
between liigh mud-banks in a six-knot torrent and we tracked 
up with three men in the small flat-bottomed boat I had hired 
for the trip, with great difficulty. It took us a week to crawl 
up this desolate stream whose length I estiinated at 60 or 70 
miles> the current higlier up slackening to a more manageable 
speed. At its source in the lakes, however, there was a sharp 
overflow, of beautiful bright clear water which we surmounted 
not without some trouble and delay. Another week was 
spent in traversing the lakes, which consist of a string of 
shallow lagoons, from 2 to 10 miles across, connected together 
hy embanked channels, on and behind which the wTetched 
looking towns and villages of this poverty-stricken province 
are built. The current in these canals was at times favoura- 
ble, though generally adverse, making the hydrography of the 
district a puzzle which it would x'equire some study thoroughly 
to unravel. In one place we passed from a lake into a canal 
by a breach in the embankment, through which rushed a tor- 
rent of water which necessitated our luring 20 extra eoolies 
to pull us through. The lakes wore entirely covered with the 
Obiaopai, a jointed wateiqdant, with edible eeleiy-like root^: 
tlie dead leaves and stalks covering the surface in a tangled 
mass and contributing another shade of brownish yellow to 
tlie dull monotone of tlie mud-coloured landscape. The 
presence of this water plant enables the lakes to be navigated 
in safety during the winter gales by the smallest craft, as no 
sea can get up. The channels radiate through the w^eeds like 
roads drawn by a ruler across the map. Millions of water- 
fowl have here their winter home, different sections of the lake 
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country bein^ parcelled out among tlie fowlers who make a 
business of netting them : these men pay a fixed tax for the 
privilege and are very jealous of a foreign sportsman. The 
fortnight I passed in this boat was one of the worst in the year; 
rain and snow-storms were almost continuous and the hills on the 
North- W est, whence, I was informed by the natives, the excessive 
water-suppl}^ was derived, were nowhere visible. The lakes 
were all above their normal level, the reclaimed portions at 
tteir edges and along the banks of the canals which are culti- 
vated with paddy, being all submerged. This state of things 
had existed two years during which time no crops had been 
reaped and the misery of the residue of popniation left in tlie 
country and the consequent rebellious spirit of the Hupeh 
peasantry, may be imagined. Nearing Shasze the country 
assumes a more civilised aspect, the last six miles of the jour- 
ney being through cultivated fields and the grave-mounds, 
wliich cover sucl) an extensive surface in the neighbourhood 
of all Chinese cities. Arriving at Shasze, and mooring at the 
head of the canal, the population, largely composed of Hunan 
people, fully maintained their reputation of ‘‘ barbarian-compel- 
ling braves’’ by •saluting me with the too-ciistomary brickbat, 
a supply of which obnoxious article seems always ready to 
hand in such ]3laces. I had to retreat for the night to a se- 
questered spot lower down the canal, leaving ray native com- 
panion to charter a boat on the Yangtse side of the embank- 
ment, for the continuation of my voyage to Chung-kiog. I 
may here mention that I paid ^6 for the hire of my boat with 
tliree men from Hanko'w to Shasze and ^16 for that from 
Shasze to Olmng-king; the distance in the one case being 
about 20G miles and in the latter 500. The distance by the 
w'indings of the river from Hankow to Shasze is, according to 
the admiralty chart, 287 knots. Shasze is the natural meet- 
ing-point of the navigations of the U])per and Lower Rivers 
and it has thus become the transit station and great inland 
shipping emporium for the interchange of Western produce 
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or ^^Clmen-bo’^ Le. goods from Szecliuen, with the cotton, 
piece-goods and sea products of the plain and coast. In 
this respect its rise and situation are analogous to that of 
Hankow at the terminus of the Han navigation and like 
that mart, it is built, as its name implies, on a sand-bank sur- 
rounded by water and at times entirely submerged in it. Tlie 
nnruliiiess of the Shasze })opulation is due to the floating 
nature of its inhabitants and the absence of any high official 
authority, the nearest walled town boing the prefectiiral city 
of Kin-chow where tlie Taotai resides: this city is situated a 
few miles higher up and about a mile inland and is not visible 
from the river, its walls and roofs being below the level of the 
huge embankment. All along the flxce of the town this 
embankment which, at the time of my visit, towered some 
fifty feet above the water, is Iiandsomely ihced with stone, not 
unlike tlie somewhat similarly situated British concession at 
Hankow. The Chinese speak of Shaszo as the ^‘Clien,’^ 
Hankow the and Shanghai the ^‘Hsien” par excel- 

lence, of the Empire. There is no doubt that, under present 
circumstances, the (>])ening of this port to foreign trade, in 
lieu of Ichang, would have been })r(>(luetive of far better 
results, although possibly, with steamers running through 
Szccliuen, a contingency probably contemplated by the ad- 
vocates of Ichang, (but who, I am convinced, cannot have 
visited the place themselves) a transfer of tlie trade to the 
latter depot may, in time, be eflbcted. At present, that 
any transhipmenis of downward ]U'oduce at all are made 
in Ichang is due to the fact of the half duties, xinder the 
transit-pass system, being payable at the Ichang customs. 
Ichang itself is a pattern specimen of the dirt decay and 
xnisery of almost every inland town (always excepting those in 
Szechuen) to which the revivifying influence of foreign 
contact, direct or indirect, is wanting. Let us hope that the 
Chinese authorities, by the real opening up of the rieda ccuntry 
beyond, will do their host to encourage such revivah 
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Notwithstanding that the port lias been opened six years^ no 
xnerchant lias thought it worth his while to settle there, 
though there are rumours of more than one effort being about 
to be made in that direction. Tlius far, the foreign commu- 
nity of leliang com [)rises only the Customs’ staff, the inevi- 
table missionary and about the tenth part of a Consul who 
has an office here which he periodically visits but who in view 
cf the barrenness of the field, is considerately allowed to have 
his home in Hankow. Shasze is one of the Yangtze stages, 
socalled, and the shipment and delivery of goods by steamers 
is permitted there under the ]iew Customs regulations promul- 
gated in 1877, for that object. But so many difficulties are 
connected with the working of these regulations that as yet 
the China Merchants Co. has found it impossible to avail of 
the privilege. 

The distance from Shasze to Ichang is 83 nautical miles 
which, favoured by the usual up-river breeze, it took us a little 
over three days to accomplish. On tlie morning of the second 
day, 1 first noticed boulders covering the sand-flats and this 
evidence of onr a})proacli to the mountains put me in high 
s})irits after the long monotony of the dreary mud flats I had 
hitliei'to been traversing. Above this the river quickly 
changed its character and from a huge ditch with perpendic- 
ular walls of crumbling mud became transformed into the 
semblance of what we usually understand by a river in Eu- 
ro]ie; — a clear blue stream with clean gravelly banks along 
which one could walk with comfort and {)leavSure, with high 
ground in the near distance. The dejected looking hamlets 
of mud and wattle, temporary erections which have to be re- 
moved each summer, with no vestige of vegetation near them 
and which are the sole signs of human activity visible to a 
traveller on the river in winter, gave place to substantial vil- 
lages embowered in groves of willow and fruit-trees, these 
latter bursting into blossom. The winter wheat which, lower 
down, was only just appearing above the ground, was here. 
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already in early March, over a foot high, the shelter of the 
distant mountains inducing a milder climate. Soon the lower 
spurs of the hills themselves reached to the bank and on tlie 
third day we coasted for some distance under a veritable sand- 
stone cliff 40 feet in height. Thence we sailed past the walled city 
of Itu 20 miles from Icluing, to the Tiger Teeth gorge, where the 
liills are at length throughout conterminous with the banks. 
This gorge, which is situated 10 miles below Ichang consists 
of a low range of conglomerate, through which a channel has 
been probably eroded by the river. The walls of the goi’ge, 
which is only a mile long, are vertical for about 200 feet only, 
steep hills rising front them some 500 feet higher. The con- 
glomerate of which they appear to be entirely eom])08ed is 
coarse and very hard. Icliang itself, situated on tlie left bank, 
is built upon a ledge of conglomerate, formerly an island 
submerged in the summer floods, curiously undermined in 
places, the actual site of the city being quite level. At the 
back is a depression now occupied with paddy fields and be- 
hind this the ground rises gradually to a height of 100 feet at 
a mile’s distance: the whole Is entirely covered with a thick 
eruption of ancient grass-covered grave-mounds. Below the 
conglomerate ledge there extends, in wintex’, nearly half way 
across the river, a level sand-flat forming tho anclioi’age of the 
port. The right bank is steep-to and even now, in winter, a 
thi'ee-knot current runs under it ; in summer the curi^ent thei*e 
often attains a velocity of seven knots. Upon this bank sand- 
stone aixd conglomerate hills alternate in an unexpected man- 
ner, the former being of pyramidal form and the latter, though 
almost equally steep, exhibiting moi'e rounded outlines. Im- 
mediately opposite Ichang is a striking isolated pyramidal 
hill, 600 feet high, its steepest side descending in an al- 
most vertical cliff sheer into the deep w^ater at its base. 
This picturesque but obtrusive object is a sad Ixlow to the 
complacency of the good people of Ichang. It has the effect, 
so the geoman cers say, of conveying the wealth of the place 
into the pockets of the strangers who come there and of 
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preventing its accumulation in the hands of the poverty 
stricken natives. But a remedy has at last been found and 
thirty thousand taels have been collected wherewith to^^pu’* 
or ‘‘supplement” the deficient Fengshiii. On the rise behind 
the town a three-storied temple, which promises to be an 
unique work of its kind, is being erected. Let us hope it will 
not have the effect of preventing any unfortunate stranger who 
may now go to tempt fortune in Ichang from attaining his 
desires! 

After spending two days at this retired spot, investigating 
the curious otter fisheries and enjoying the hospitality of the 
genial Commissioner of Customs, I proceeded on my voyage 
up the gorges proper. The first goi'ge commences 5 miles 
above Ichang and is known to foreigners as the Ichang gorge 
and to the Chinese as the “Hsi-ling-hsia” or Gorge of 
the Western Mountains. The reach here is in winter fully 
half a mile wide and doubtless was once much wider, the 
whole of the low land on the left bank being once probably 
under water when the aspect would have been even more 
lakelike than now, when in summer the width just below 
the gorge is little less than a mile. Expression seems to have 
been given to this condition in the district name of Ichang-fu 
which is ^^Tung-Im-hsien ” or ^‘district of the Eastern Lake” 
Tracking up this reach along the left hank, no signs of the 
approaching gorge are witnessed and one would imagine one- 
self in a lake with high land on the left hand and in face (by 
which, of course, the mountains, through which the gorge is 
cleft, are hidden) and low, gently undulating country on the 
right. Suddenly we come to a split in the hill on the left 
and the entrance to the gorge is before us and we look down 
a narrow water alley with walls of limestone I'ising to pin- 
nacles of 3,000 feet on either side. Through this gate, which 
is about 400 yards wide, the whole body of water from Sze- 
chuen and the country beyond pours forth into the lake-like 
expanse below. The contnxst is inexpressibly grand. We 
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su-cldenly leave the brawling rapid and find a still, dee]) current 
without a ripple on its surface, flowing witl) majestic slowness 
through a bottomless chasm, and the gloom and the dead 
silence add inmeasurably to the imposing grandeur of the 
scene. As one penetrates the gorge, which is about 10 miles 
long and which takes a sharp rectangular turn near its upjier 
end, one has leisure to observe the fantastic outline of the 
mountain peaks which are composed of pure white limestone. 
The first entrance into the gorge produces an impression such 
as one experiences once in a lifetime. 
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REVISED RULES 

OF THE 

CHINA BRANCH 


OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Insiititted 24th Septen^her ^857, 


Fussed at a General Meeting held on the 7th Novemher 1882, 


1-NAME AND OBJECTS. 

1. The Name of the Society shall be ^^The China Bbakch 
OE THE Rotal Asiatic Society/’ instead of, as formerly, 
The Noeth-China Bhanch oe the Rotal Asiatic Society. 

2. The objects of the Society shall be — 

The investigation of subjects connected with China and 
the neighbouring countries. 

The holding of Meetings at which papers relating to 
such subjects shall be read and discussed. 

The issuing of a Journal and other publications. 

The maintenance of a Library and Museum. 
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11 -MEMBERSHIP, 

3. Tlie Society shall consist of ^^MemIbers/’ Correspond- 
INO Members,” and ^41 onorary Members.” 

4. Each Candidate for election as a Member must be 
proposed and seconded by two Members of the Society, and his 
name together with tliose of his proposer and seconder must 
be sent to the Secretary, who will submit the proposal to the 
Council at their next Meeting, The Council shall decide 
upon the admission or rejection of Candidates, and the names 
of those elected shall be announced at the General Meetino* 
next ensuing. 

5. Honorary Members and Corresponding Members 
must be proposed by the Council at a General Meeting, and 
elected at the General Meeting next ensuing. 

6. The Secretary shall send to each newly elected Member 
of the Society (of any class) a Certificate of Meoibersbip 
together witli a copy of the Rules of the Society and a List 
of M embers. 

7. The Suhscriptions to the Society shall be as follows— *- 

Members, resident in Shanghai j^lO per annum, 

,, non-resident „ $6 „ 

Any of the above subscriptions may be compounded for by 
one payment of $50. 

Honorary Members and Corresponding Members pay 
no subscription. 

8. Tlie first annual payment of Members elected in No- 
vember and December shall be considered to extend to the 
second 31st of December following their election. 

9. Resident Members, on leaving Shanghai, may have 
their names transferred to tlie class of aon-residents; but any 
Member who remains in Shanghai for six months diming any 
year shall pay his subscription as a resident Member. 
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10. All subscriptions shall be payable in advance, and any 
Membeb whose subscription for any year is unpaid on the 30th 
of June of the following year shall be considered to have 
resigned his membership; but this rule may be suspended in 
any particular case by a vote of the Council. 

11. Membebs desiring to withdraw from the Society shall 
continue to be liable for any sums due by them to the Society 
including their annual subscription for the year in which they 
signify their intention to withdraw. 

III.-OFFICERS. 

12. The Officers of the Society shall be — 

A President, 

A Senior and a Junior Vice-President, 

An Honorary Secretary, 

An Honorary Treasurer, 

All Honorary Librarian, 

An Honorary Curator, 

but any one Officer may perform the duties attaching to two 
offices. 


IV-COUNCIL. 

13. The Council shall consist of the Officers of the Society 
for the current year, and four Members of Council. 

14. The Officers and Members of Council for the current 
year shall be elected at the Annual Meeting and shall hold 
office until the next Annuax Meeting; but vacancies among 
the officers or Members of Council occurring during the year 
shall be filled up by a vote of the remaining Officers and Mem- 
bers of Council, provided that in case of the death of the Pre- 
sident his functions shall be discharged by the Senior Vice- 
President until the next Annual Meeting, or in case of the 
President’s absence until his return. 
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15. The Duties of the Oounoil shall be — 

To administer the affairs, property, and trusts of the 
Society. 

To decide upon the admission of Candidates as Mem- 

BEKS.’’ 

To propose Honoeaet Membeks and CoKRESPONDiNa 
Members for election. 

To decide upon the eligibility of papers to be read 
before the General Meetings. 

To select papei's for publication in the Journal and to 
supervise the printing and distribution thereof. 

To select and purchase books, specimens, &c., for the 
Library and Museum. 

To accept or decline donations or gifts on behalf of the 
Society. 

To present to the Society at the expiration of their 
term of office Reports of the proceedings and con- 
dition of the various departments, and of the So- 
ciety generally. 

And generally, to do such things as may be required for the 
welfai’e and i:>roper management of the Society, and to make 
and enforce such bye-laws as may be necessary for carrying 
out the above requirements. 

16. The OoiTNCiL shall meet for the transaction of busi- 
ness once a month, or oftener, if necessary, and at all such 
Meetings five shall be a quorum. In case of an equality 
of votes on any question the Chairman of the Meeting shall 
have a second or casting vote. 

17. The Hon. Treasurer may pay the monthly Museum 
account, which must be signed by the Hon. Curator, and he 
may on his own authority pay any incidental expenses not 
exceeding fifty dollars between any two Council Meetings, 
reporting the same to the Council at their next Meeting. 
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18. As early as possible in each year, and in any case 
before tlie 31st January, tlie lion. Treasurer shall prepare and 
submit to the Council statements of the Receipts and Dis- 
bursements of the Society for the preceding year, ending 
on the 31st December, and in such statements the receipts and 
disbursements on account of the Museum shall be kept distinct 
from the other receipts and disbiirsemouts. 

V-MEETINGS. 

19. The Annual Meeting shall be held as early in each 
year as practicable, and in any case not later tlian the 15th 
February. At tliis Meeting the outgoing Council shall present 
to the Society the Report and financial statements of the Hon, 
Treasurer, and the Reports of the various departments prepared 
by the Officers having control of them; and the officers and 
Members of Council for the ensuing year shall be elected. 

20. General Meetings shall be held, when practicable, 
once a montli, or oftener, if expedient, for the ti^ansaction of 
business, the reading and discussing of j)iipers ajiprovcd by the 
Council, and conversation on topics connected with the general 
objects of the Society. Whenever practicable, notice of the 
subjects intended to be introduced for discussion by any 
Member of the Society shall be handed to the Secretary before 
the Meeting. 

21. At all Meetings of the Society the Chairman shall 
be entitled to a second or casting vote. 

22. Visitors may be admitted to the Meetings of the 
Society, but no visitors shall be allowed to address the Meeting, 
except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI -PUBLICATIONS. 

> 23. A Journal shall be published, when practicable, 
every year under the supervision of the Council. It shall 
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comprise a selection of tlie papers i'eacl before the Society, the 
Reports of the Council, of the Hoii. Treasurer and other 
OfBeers of the Society, and such other original matter as the 
Council shall deem expedient to publish. 

24. Every Member ayIio has paid his subscription for 
the current year, and every Honorary Member and Cor- 
responding Member shall be entitled to a copy of the Journal 
for the year, deliverable at the place of issue, and to a copy of 
other publications directed for distribution. 

25. The Council shall have power to present copies of 
the Journal and of other publications to other Societies and 
to distinguished individuals, and the remaining copies shall be 
sold at such prices as the Council may from time to time direct. 

26. Twenty copies of each paper published in the 
Journal shall be placed at the disposal of the Author, and the 
Council shall have power to sanction the publication in a 
separate form of papers or documents laid befoi'e the Society. 

27. All papei's accepted by the Society shall become the 
property of the Society, unless the Council allow the right of 
property to be specially reserved by the contributoi’s. 

V!l -AMENDMENTS. 

28. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in 
writing to tlie Council who shall, after notice given, lay them 
before a General Meeting of the Society. A Committee of 
resident Members shall thereupon he appointed in conjunction 
with the Council to report on the proposed Amendments to 
tlie General Meeting next ensuing, when a decision may bo 
taken. 
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CHINA BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

1 

RULES FOR THE ISSUE OF BOOKS FROM THE 
LIBRARY.^ 


Rule L- — The Librarj is open daily from 9 to 11 a.m. and 
from 4 to 7*30 p.m.^ Snnda^i^s a-nd holidays excc])ted. 
Rule II.-— The circulation of the books is under the control 
of the Committee of the Shanghai Librarj. 

Rule III. — Books are issued by the Librarian of the Shanghai 
Library only. Members are not allowed to pass them 
one to another^ nor to lend them to non-members. 
Rule IV. — Members are not to liave more than three works 
at a time, nor keep any books longer than 2 1 days. 
Rule V. — Works of reference and certain rare and valuable 
books are not to be taken out of the Library Building, 
nor are Scientific Journals and Periodicals circulated 
until the volumes are completed and bound. 

Rule YI. — When the time allowed for the perusal of a work 
has expired, it must be returned to the Library within 
24 Imiirs after the receipt of a notice tliat it is required 
at the Library, or a fine of half a dollar per day will 
be exacted. 

* Tlie Library is in charge of Mi', and Mrs. Gale, Librarians to the 
Shanghai Library, Upper Yuen-ming-yuen Koad, No. 1. Periodicals and 
jbew books received by the Society are exhibited in the Beading Boom of the 
Shanghai Library, 
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Rule Vll. — Members are responsible for tbe careful preserve 
atioii and safe return of all books issued to them, and 
they will be required to make good any loss or damage 
in these respects. 

Rule VIIL — If a work or any portion of it should be lost or 
damaged, defaced by writing or otherwise injured, the 
member to whom it was issued will be responsible for 
its whole cost whatever that may be. 

Rule IX. — The infraction of any of these rules will be follow- 
ed by the withdrawal from a member of his privilege 
of taking books out of the Libi’ary, and the payment of 
all penalties or other amounts due will be enforced in 
any way that may be thought fit. 

Rule X. — The Council of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society may at any time call in all books and 
may cease to issue them for such periods as the interests 
of the Society may require* 

For the purposes of rules IV and VI, each volume of the 
Transactions of any Learned Society or similar publication 
shall be counted as one work, but under rule VIII a member 
may be called upon to replace a whole series unless the volumes, 
can be obtained separately- 
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OF THE 

COUNCIL 01? ME CHINA BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

For the Year 1884. 


Officers , — At the Annual l^Iceting’ held on the 14th Slarch 1884, 
the following' {jeritiemen were elected OfEce-Bearers for the 


jear:- 


E. B. Drew, Prcsklent, 

T. W. Kingsjiill, 1 _ 

F. Hiutxi, Pii. D. r ^ 

E. B,{)Cher, Hon. Sec. and Tvmsvrer, 
JjXeitt, G. vo>x Kreitner, Hon, Librarian. 
h\ W. Styan, Hon, Cm'utor of Museum. 

G. JaxUes Morrison, 

SIax. Slevogt, 

0. Deighton-BrxVysheR; 

T. S. Southey, 


Councillors, 


There has been no change in the staff of Office-Bearers during 
the year, excepting that Capt. Ton Ivreitner on the 1st December 
1884 resigned the office of Librarian, owing to his transfer to 
Yokohama. The vacancy has not since ]>mn filled, 

3Ieetings and Papn \^. — Thirteen General Meetings of the 
Society were held during 1884, and the following papers — thirteen 
in number — v’ere read: — 

1. — A Buddhist Sheet-tract, with an Apologue of Human Life, 
translated, with Notes, by the Bight Rev. Bishop G. E. Moule of 
Hangchow^ 22nd January. 

2, — The Claims of the Chinese as the Inventors of Gunpowder 
and Fire-arms, by Dr.D. J. Macgowan of Wenchow; 14th March. 
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g.^Trade Routes in Western China^ by Ales. Hosie, Esquire, 
of Consular service, Olmngking*, Szechuen; 25th March. 

4. — A Journey in Chekiang — First Part — by E. H. Parker, 
Esquire, H.B.M.’s Acting Consul at Wenchow; 28th March. 

5. — The ancient Trade Routes between China and the Roman 
Empire (Ta-tshn), by F. Hirth, Ph. D., of Shanghai ; 4th April. 

6. — At the meeting of llth April, no paper was read. 

7. — A Journey in Chekiang — Second Part — by E. H. Parker, 
Esquire; 16th April. 

8. — Un Poete Giiinois du XVIII Siecle, Yiian Tseii-tshii, sa 
Vie, et ses QEuvres, by 0. Imbault-Hiiart, Vice-Consul of France; 
20th October. 

9. — A journey in Fukien, — ^W^nchow to Foochow, near the 
sea coast, by B. H. Parker, Esquire; 27th October. 

10. — A journey through Central Fukien, — Foochow to Wen- 
chow, by E. H. Parker, Esquire; 10th Kovemher. 

IL — The Kaaba, or Great Shrine at Mecca, as described by 
Chinese, — with notes on the old Arab Trade and remarks on 
Mahommedanism, by H. Kopsch, Esquire, Commissioner of Cus- 
toms at Ningpo; 24th November, 

12. — The Serica of Ptolemy and its Inhabitants, by T. W. 
Kingsmill; 2nd December. 

13. — The Navigation of the Soul River, Corea; by Capt. F. W. 
Schultze; and the Early Use of Telephones in China, by Dr. D. J. 
Maegowan; 15th December, 

Membership , — During the year 8 new members have been added 
to the Society’s roll; and the number of members on the 81st 
December 1884 was as follows: — honorary 13, corresponding 28, 
and ordinary 120. The roll of a year previous (31st Dec. 1883) 
bore 14 honorary, 27 corresponding, and 138 ordinary members. 

This felling off in membership means merely that the names of 
many persons have been removed from our list, who from long 
absence or other similar reasons have in point of fact ceased to be 
members, without actually resigning. 

The Council regrets having to record the death of two members, 
viz: Monsignor de la Place, and Mr. Geo. Carter Stent, both well 
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known to all «:tndents of subjects pertaining to Cbina and the 
Chinese Language, 

Pour members have resigned. 

Lease to Shanghai Library. — On the 24th of December 1884 
the Agreement between the Asiatic Society and the Shanghai 
Library was renewed, whereby the Asiatic Society engages to 
continue to let the East Wing* of the Society's building to the 
Library for the 10 years, beginning 1st January 1883 and termi- 
nating on the 31st December 1802, at an annual rental of 100 
Shanghai Taels, The deed, dated on the 24th December, was 
signed hy Messrs. Drew, Kingsmill, and E. Rocher, as represent- 
atives of the Council, and by Messrs. P. J. Hughes and T, 
Latham for the Library. 

Journals: liepmits. — Of the three early Journals which were 
to be reprinted, one has been published, viz: New Series V, 1868. 
A second (Old series, No, II May, 1859) is ready for distribution 
and sale : 450 copies have been prepared, at a total cost of ^1?8.20. 
The third reprint has not ^^et been undertaken; but it* has been 
found that it will cost ^^351, GO to reprint 450 copies. This journal 
contains a very large number of wood-cuts, — hence its high cost. 

Journal for iSSS — The Journal for 1883, 226 pages, contains 
eight articles, besides Reports, Accounts, Lists of Members, 
Rules, and a List of Birds in the Shanghai Museum. The num- 
ber of copies printed is 468 (not including 20 author’s copies), and 
the cost is ^482. It is ready for distribution and sale. 

Journal for ^884, — The journal for 1884, First Part, about 130 
pages is nearly ready for issue. It is to contain, besides Reports, 
Accounts, and the like, six articles. The first is entitled Animal, 
Fossil, Mineral and Vegetable Productions of the Ichang Consu- 
lar District, by Consul 0. T. Gardner. (This paper was not read 
before the Society, because its character was not considered to be 
of a kind suitable for reading.) Then follow the three articles 
by Mr. Parker descriptive of his journeys in Ch&iang and 
Fukien, Bishop Moule’s Description and Translation of a Buddhist 
Tract, and Mr. Hosiers paper on Trade Routes in Western 
China, all which articles were read before the Society in the 
Spring of 1884. Of this volume 500 copies will have been pre- 
pared, besides 20 author’s copies. 
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TJnpuUkhed Papers. — The paper bj Dr. Hirtli entitled The 
ancient Trade Routes between Ta-ts^in and the Chinese Empire”' 
is not to be published in our journal, as it forms part of his study 
entitled China and the Roman Orient,” which will shortly leave 
the press as an independent work. Respecting* the remaining papers 
named at the beginning of this Report as having been read in 
1884, it will be for the incoming Council to determine as to the 
publication of all or a portion of them as a Second Part in the 
Journal for 1884. 

Shanghai Museum. — The Council calls the attention of the 
Society to the work accomplished during the year in the Museum : 
many old specimens have been replaced by new, public attention 
has been called to the want of more specimens of birds, and this 
call has been well responded toj and new show cases are being 
put up. The location of the Museum, as is universally admitted, 
is not such as to attract the public to it : but the present time is 
not a favorable one for bringing fb I’ward proposals fbr any radical 
changes respecting this institution. 

Sodety^s Finances. — As to the finances of the Society, the 
showing at this moment is not at first sight a very good one; 
hut it need only be stated that the present want of a larger balance 
in the form of money is due to the” fact that this balance is 
partly represented just now by an exceptional amount of books, — 
i.e. the new Journals, and the Reprint, all as yet undistributed — 
by the sale of which funds will soon be again realised. We have 
good reason to expect a remittance from Trubner & Go. in April 
for journals sold; and we are looking to a like settlement with 
M. Leroux, the Paris bookseller. 

Sodety^s Library. — During the year 1884, but very few addi- 
tions have been made to the Library; and the condition and 
requirements of this department ought, we think, to receive the 
special attention of the incoming Council. It is remarkable and 
no less a matter of regret, that our excellent library is so little 
used. 

Want of pnhlic interest in meetings. — The fact is beyond ques- 
tion that little or no interest in our meetings is taken by the general 
public in Shanghai. During 1884 the meetings were held with 
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great regularity, both in the Spring and Aiitnmn sessions, and 
they were freely advertised. The effect of these measures was, 
however, only insig'niiiciint. The questions whether the Society 
ought or ought not to endeavour to attract the public to our 
meetings, and, if so, how this is to be brought about, are for the 
new Couned to deal with. 

Subscrf/dions hi arrear , — The only remaining matter to be 
referred to is the difficulty of obtaining from many of our members 
the regular and prompt paymeiit of their subscriptions. 

Pombh of the Soncfy , — It is beyond question that the 

China EraJich of rbe Asijttic ^’^ociety is an institution which foreign 
residents in Ciiiiiu could ill do without. But it is equally beyond 
question thiit the value of the Society is nut at this moment 
sufficiently appreciated as a means and a stimulus to the study of 
Sinology. 
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Gentlemen, 

In submitting to yon tlie accounts of the society for the 3’-ear just 
ended, I have much pleasure in being able to report favorably on 
the financial condition of the Society. 

You will see from the enclosed statement that on the 1st of 
January 1884 the Society was credited with the sum of Tla. 188.05, 
and that during the year the receipts arnoimted to Tls. 81)9. ?6, 
derived from Subscriptions, the sale of re-printed Journals and 
rent from the Shanghai Library. 

Though the income is more thm last year, the Expenditures 
have been uiisually heavy, amounting to Tls. 793.17, The cost 
of printing of journals for 1888-1884, wood-outs, etc,, amounted 
to Tls. 639.?6. Out of this sum Tls. 439.51 have been paid, 
leaving a balance due of Tls. 210.25. 

Your treasurer regrets to say that the uncollected subscriptions 
amount to ^475.00, and it is not anticipated that these arrears 
will bring more than about $'260.00, 

As regards the Museum, the income for last year including 
the liberal grants of the English and French Municipal Councils, 
amounted to Tls. 684.36 and the expenditures to Tls. 052.06, 
leaving a balance of Tls. 31.70 which has been carried to the 
new account. I am glad to say that the funds have admitted of 
two years’ interest being paid on the Loan inade by the Recrea- 
tion Fund, thus leaving the interest due at date only two years 
in arrears. 

E. ROCHER, 

Hon. Secretary ^ Treamrer. 


Shanghai, Isfc February, 1886. 
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Olnralor’fi 



To the President and Council of the 

China Branch op the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Gentlemen, 

In continuation of my report dated SOtli September last, I have 
now tbe pleasure to add that tlie work of renewing and improving 
tlie collection in the Museum has been proceeding satisfactorily 
during the last three months. 

A list of specimens received during the period is appended. 

I am glad to be able to state that a greater interest seems to 
be taken at present in the Museum than has been the case hitherto j 
and there is every hope that, as the collections increase in value, 
a larger share of support may be given to this institution by the 
public. 

F. W. STYAN, 

F,Z.S. 


- ^ 



SHANGHAI MUSEUM. 

Specimens apdee to the Coeeection, Octobee 1st to December 31st, 1884. 
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AETICLE I. 

* 

ANIMAL, FOSSIL, MINERAL &. VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTS. 

Consular District of Ichang in the Province 
of Hupeh, China. 

BY 

Chkistophee Thomas Gaednee, Esq., 

II. B. M.'s Consul. 


I.— ANIMAL PEODUCTS. 

T he Ichang Consular District produces few animal 
products. Some are valuable and might be increased : 
I. — The Ateuchus IIS or Tumble Dung beetle, used 

as medicine. 

II. — Bones of Tiger. — The Tiger is rarely found in 
this district. The bones are much valued by natives as 
medicine. The beast is welcomed here as it keeps down the 
number of wild pigs which are a great pest to the mountain 
farmers. 

III.— Oicada.-^The cast pupal shell of the Cicada 
is used as a medicine. 

IV. — Eurs of Leopards, the Golden Monkey, Eos, &e., 
are occasionally to be bought. A trade might be done in 
skins of Otters, which abound here, and are bred and 
domesticated for fishing purposes. 
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V. — Peatliexs liere are tliroAvn away ; a trade might ha 
done in them both for bedding and ornaments. Among 
beautifully plumed birds, I may mention tlie Beeves and 
Golden Pheasants, Tremminclc’s Tragapan, the Mandarin 
Duck, (aix galeilculata), Kingfishers, the Urocissa Sinensis 
&c. _ . ’ 

YI. — Pish. — There is a great variety; I have only 
identified the carp and sturgeon. 

VII. — Gallnutsoftwo kinds are produced here: 1. ^ 
^ ^ Gallnuts produced by an insect which feeds on the 
Ehus Succedanea. 2. 2t ^ Gallnuts of an insect 
feeding on the Sumach Ehus semi-reata ; of the latter a 
large quantity is exported, via Hankow, to England. 

YIIL— Hides. — The trade may extend. Till lately hides 
were wasted or sold for a trifie. Kecently the demand for 
them in Hankow for the home market has caused them to 
be looked after. 

IX. — Honey of very good quality is produced in this 
district, and sells for two pence to three pence a pound. It 
may become an export. 

X. — Honeycomb used by the Chinese as a medicine. 

XI. — Horns. — The trade in the horns of buffalo and 
oxen may extend if local markets develop. 

XII. — Leather is prepared fairly well by the natives 
here. The export trade may increase. 

XIII. — Musk from the Musk Deer is produced in small 
quantities at Ho-feng-cbow. 

Xiy.— Magpie Dung ^ g JJa-— A medicine made of is 
prepared in this district. It is prized by the Chinese. 

'XV. — Pigs’ Bristles. — A trade in this article might be 
developed. 

XVI. — Porpoises abound. The natives do not attemjot 
to utilize either the skin or oil. 

XVII. — Scales of Pangolin ^ fl] — The Manis 

Javauica exists in Ho-feng-ehow where a medicine prized 
by the Chinese is produced from the scales. 

XVIII.— Silk. — The production both of Silk and Silk 
Piece Goods is tolerably active here. Of the piece goods 
almost all are locally consumed. Eaw Silk, Wa,ste Silk and 
Silk Cocoons from this district are beginning to be exported 
to England. Till lately Waste Silk was only used for 
caulking vessels, &c. The climate here is favorable both to 
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the mulberry and to the silk worm. The Outturn of Silk, 
especially in the lowlands, might he increased. 

XIX. — Snake Skins are here made into medicine. 

XX. — Wax Yellow or Bees Wax might form an export. 

XXI. — Wax White, made hy an insect of the family of 
the Fulgoridse of the Homoptera. A curious point in the 
production of White Wax is that the insect producing it has 
at different stages of the existence to be reared on two 
distinct trees. Most of the White Wax exported from this 
place is produced in Szechuan ; a small quantity, which 
could be increased, is produced here. 

XXII. — ^Wasp Nest — Used hy Chinese as a medicine. 


II.— FOSSILS. 

Three kinds of Fossils produced in this district are 
staples of trade. 

1- K ^ Orthoceras. 

2- @ 5 Ammonites. 

3. ^ ^ Not identified. 

The Chinese call the first “ Pagoda Stone.” That found 
in slate at Nanchiehah, about 40 miles N.E. from the 
Consulate, is cut and polished, and is either framed as a 
picture or made into ornamental furniture. 

The same holds good of a certain Fossil ammonite which 
is called “Kosmos' Stone” from its resemblance to the 
Chinese symbol for the kosmos (^. 

These Fossils do not appear in the trade returns. 

The third kind of Fossil is called by tte Chinese 
“Stone Swallows,” — it is ground down and used as a 
medicine. 


III.— MINEEAL PRODUCTS. 

I. — Agates are found in many places near Ichang. 
They are very plentiful at Ffingpaoshan about 12 miles 
East of the Consulate. There is no industry here either in 
finding or polishing them. 

II. — Antimony. — I have obtained this metal from two 

places, Ul in Ohanglo on the Hunan border about 150 

miles S. by W. of the Consulate, and from P 

Hofengchow not far from the first-named place. It is found 
in the form of nuggets in the clay. 
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III. — Barytes. — 150 miles S.W. of Consulate. 

IV. — Calcareous Spar ^ ig, Oliang-yang. — It is 
ground for making naedicine. 

V. — Goal, — It would be more difficult to name hills in 
this Consular district where coal does not exist than where 
it does. It is only when the coal is exactly suited to the 
natives’ requirements, or where the mine is favourably 
situated, that the coal is worked to any extent. 

There is a light, greenish-coloured coal said to be of 
excellent quality produced in Siangyaugfu on the Han Eiver. 

In many places the’ shafts are left open and coal 
extracted as people in the neighbourhood require it either 
as fuel or for burning lime. 

VI. — Copper has been sent me from four places in 

Chang-lo, viz : ^ 'M- I* 

doubtless exists elsewhere. The ore from llj is said 

to yield 20 per cent of pure metal. 

VII. — Gold must exist in the neighbourhood. During 
winter there is a little washing for gold dust below Ohih 
keang, 45 miles S.E. of this ; gold in bars is exported con- 
cealed about the person. The silver of Szechuan and 
Yunnan contains a certain percentage of gold, and there is 
an importation here, in native boats, of sulphuric acid to 
extract it. Further veins of quartz exist in the lime stone, 
some of which are said to be auriferous. 

VIII. — Granite and Syenite exist about 20 miles up 
the river at Hanto, where they are chipped into mill stones, 
mortars, cattle troughs, &c. 

IX. — Iron exists in various forms in this Consular 
district. I have found iron ore at Chingshuiwan, 95 miles 
S. by W. of the Consulate (near Chingshuiwan there are 
small smelting works). On the banks of the Yangtsze, 20 
miles above the Consulate, I found iron ore under the granite 
boulders. At Itn, 30 miles below the Consulate, I found 
Iron Pyrites. I found iron ore and iron stone at Chin 
kangshan, about 20 miles N.W., and also at Nan chiehah, 
40 miles N.E. of the Consulate. Mr. Tsdng, a native 
engineer, found iron nodules at Hsiangohi, 60 miles above 
here, and red oxide of iron at Wantan, about 160 miles to 
the S.'W. Iron exists almost all over the district. Iron 
cauldrons and rude agricultural implements are to a certain 
extent exported in native vessels. 
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X. — Lead and Lead Ore. — I have obtained from tbi’ee 
places in the Ichang Consular district : — 

X nr-r • r-rr\ "x-r i tt-** 


Hsingshan 70 miles K by W. 

Hofgngcbow 150 „ S. by W. 

Cbiutaisban 160 „ S. 


Plasters made of lead pig ff- are produced in Hof^ngcbow 
and are exported in native vessels. 

XI. — Lime. — Burning lime is a large industry here ; 
all over the country there are large and small lime kilns. 

XII. — Lime Stone is much used for foundations of 
houses and walls. In the quarries at Kwangmeushan on 
the Ching river, 10 mdes above Itu, over 500 men are 
employed. At the quarries at Hoaitsze, some 18 miles 
above Ichang on the Yangtsze, over 100 men are employed. 
The rough stone costs at the quarries about two pence half 
penny per foot, and can be delivered at Ichang for three 
pence per foot. 

XIII. — Marble is said by the Ichang gazeteer to exist 
at Hsiangchi. I have not seen any. 

XIV. — Mercury is said to be found in small quantities, 
95 miles S.E. of the Consulate near Shasze. 

Xy.— Oolite exists in many places. 

XVI. — Eockeries. — The water trickling over lime stone 
rovers stalks and leaves of plants with a thick coating of 
lime and forms stones of curious shape, which are cut out 
and planted with ferns, cineraria, &c. About £350 worth of 
these rockeries are sent from this yearly by the steamer to 
Hankow. 

XVII. — Saltpetre is found in caves in the lime stone; 
being contraband of trade it is only exported in native 
vessels. 

XVIII. — Sandstone exists in a belt of country running 
west. It is not much quarried. 

XIX. — Silver. — The mines of this metal are principally 
situated in Yunnan, which belongs rather to the Chungking 
than to the Ichang Consular district. There is reported to 
be a silver mine at Hushui, about 100 miles H.E. of 
the Consulate. 

XX. — Slate. — Shaly slate is found running for miles 
under the red clay and white lime stone of the coal- 
producing hills. A solid slate is found at the top of the 
white lime stone chffs of the Ichang gorge. At this spot 
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many of the houses of the natives are roofed with slate. 
There used to he quarries in the caves near for obtaining 
slate to make native ink palettes, but they have been 
recently closed for fear of the roof of the caves giving way. 


IV.— PLANTS AND VEGETABLE PEODUCTS. 

The following are the plants and vegetable substances 
produced in the Ichang Consular District as far as I have 
as yet been able to ascertain and identity them. 

Monsieur Eauvel, of H. I. M, Customs, has been kind 
enough to go over the list and to make some corrections. 

I. — ^Acacia. — The Acacia Ooncinna [Mimosa Saponaria 
Eoxburgh] ^ This tree produces a reddish-tinged flower 
and a black seed from which soap is made ; other kinds of 
Acacia (among which is the Acacia Ferox) grow in this 
district, but they are not as far as I know put to any use. 

II. — Aconite ® ^ The roots of various Aconites 
are used as heroic remedies. I know of three varieties 
produced in this district : — 

1. Aconitum Sinense ^ (monk’s hood.) 

2. Aconitum Lyeoctonum ^ (wolfs bane.) 

3. Aconitum variegatum ^ 

III. — Acorus. — One species ^ flf is used as a tonic, 
and the root of another § ^ as a nutritive. 

IV. — ^Adenophora verticilluta ;gj> — The root of this 
campunalaceous plant is supposed to have the restorative 
effects of ginseng. 

V. — Ailanthus Glandulosa — The leaves of this plant 

are used as an astringent. 

VI. — Alder is said to grow in the Chang-lo 

district. 

VII. — Aloes Lign. (Aquilaria Agallocha Eoxburgh) ^ 

is said to grow in Hsing-shan. 

VIII. — Amaranth ^ % (Love lies bleeding) is eaten 

as a vegetable, as is also ,l| ® ^ or ^ ^ Amaranthus 

Oleraceus (goosefoot). Portulaca is also eaten. The root of 
the Amaranth pupalia geniculata ^ ^ is prescribed for 
rheumatism and syphilis. There is another variety of 
Amaranth here ^ ^ or 

IX. — Amaryllis ^ — The native gazeteer classes 

this plant among fruit bearing shrubs. 
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X. — Amomum — The paste made from tliis plant 

is used to cure wounds. The Ehizome of another variety of 
Amomum H is used as a restorative and sells for a high 
price. 

XI. — Anchusa Tinctoria (Borage wort) ^ — The 

root is used in small pox. 

XII. — Andrographis paniculata g Jg. — A drug made 
from this plant is given to new horn infants. 

XIII. ^ — Angelica fp. — The root of the Archangelica 
Officinalis is given as a tonic, as is also the root of the ^ jg 
a plant very sensitive, perhaps a species of Angelica. 

XIV. — Anise A M growth of this plant in this 

district is probably recent as it is not mentioned in the 
native gazeteer. 

XV. — ^Apricot (Amygdalus) .• — Four varieties grow in this 
district. The Silver, Grolden, Sand and Plum Apricot 

XVI. — Aralia Palmata 3t tincture made from 

this plant is prescribed for rheumatism and syphilis. 

XVII. — Arbor Vitee :/c 4&- 

XVIII. — Arbutus (Myrica Sapida) ^ ^ Arrowroot. — 
See Starch. 

XIX. — Artemisia Abrotanum (Southern wood) "g ^ 
— A decoction from this is given for colds. The Artemisia 

Moxa (Mugwort) 3^ is used as a counter irritant. The 
Artemisia Dracunculus ^ (wormwood) in skin diseases, 
and the Artemisia Leonuris Sinensis in puerpeval fevers 

S 

XX. — Arums, Aroids and Araeious plants. — The num- 

ber of these in this district is considerable. I have identified 
the ip X Arisffima triphyllum and Pythonium used as 
an anfesthetic, the ^ S Arum Pentaphyllum given in 
apoplexy the ^ ^ ^ Arum ophioglossum, and the ^ 5 ^ 

Arum Lily. 

XXI. — ^Ash. — I fancy I have seen the Ash in Chang 
yang and Chang lo. They call it there :^|5 a name given 
to the Tamarisk Tree. 

XXII. — Ash Mountain ^ %. (Grewia elastica).— I fancy 
I have seen this i)lant, but Mons. Fanvel thinks I must 
have mistaken another plant for it. 

XXIII. — Asparagus. — A species of f| ^ 

XXIV.— Aster # B- 
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XX7. — Atractylodes rubra ^ yfc is used as a tonic.— A 
lotion is also made from it for sore eyes. 

XXVI. — Araucaria Imbricata ?•— IdentijEication doubt- 
ful. 

XXVII.— Autumn tree (Oatalpa Bungei) Of 

the leaves of this tree a lotion is made for wounds. 

XXVIII. — Azalea pontica and Azalea procumbens 
lU ^ or ^ tfc il and 111 or ^ || 

XXIX. — Balsam (Impatiens Balsamina) fil| or 

ta ^ seeds are given to women in child birth. 

XXX. — Bamboo. — Of the 60 kinds of Bamboos known to 
Chinese botanists, 20 grow in this Consular district : — 

1. ff Southern or G-iant Bamboo used for 
masts, water pipes, buckets, &o. 

2. ^ ft The kwei bamboo. The sprouts are eaten 

as a vegetable, the sticks are used: as boat hooks, 
scaffolding/fencing for gardens, carrying poles, 
and the bark is made into strong rope. 

5. ?JC ft The water bamboo. Sprouts eaten, and 
a fine matting made from the fibre. 

4. ill ft The hill bamboo. Sprouts eaten. 

6. ^ ft The bush bamboo has long intervals 
between joints; is used for making opium 
pipes. The fibre makes good paper. 

6. ^ fj' Black bamboo. — Used for ornamental 

basket work. 

7. ^ ft Spotted bamboo makes stems of tobacco 

pipes, fan handles and various ornaments. 

8. ft Thelovebamboo is largely growninQhang 
lo, Changyang and Itu for making paper. 

9. ff The flavourless bamboo. From the leaves 
■ of this bamboo an emollient decoction is made 
which is prescribed for diseases of the head 
and chest. 

10. ^ ft Dwarf bamboo, from which the shafts of 

arrows are made. 

11. ^ ft Bambusa latifolia, from its leaves sails, 
hats and waterproof clothing are made. 

12. ^ ^ ft Bhodisvatta bamboo is used for fan 

handles. 

13- IL ft The fern bamboo. 

14. 0 The blue field bamboo. 
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15. ^IJ ff The thorny bamhoo. 

16. ^ The true bamboo. 

I'/. Jil ft The vvind bamboo. 

18. ft The cold bamboo. 

19. % ft The soft bamboo. 

20. f| 9^ ft The dragon head bamboo. 

Bamboo celestial or flowering, — see nandina domestica. 

XXXT.— Banana (Musa Sinensis) ^ or -{f 

XXXII. — Barberry (Berberis Lycium) ® ® aad 

^ — The root and bark are used as astringents. 

XXXIII. — Barley (Hordeum Vulgare) — Sown 

in October and November and .reaped in April. 

XXXIV. — Bead tree (Melia Azedarach) ® • The 

fruit of this tree is used as a disinfectant and febrifuge. 

XXXY. — Beans. I know of 18 varieties of beans and 
peas in this district. 

1. S. Bolichos Soja White. 

2. ^ S Dolichos Soja Yellow. 

3. ^ JL Dolichos Soja Black. 

4. S Dolichos Soja Bed. 

5. ^ S. Phaseolus Angulata and Vicia Sativa. 

6. 15® S Pisum Arvcnse. 

'1. JL M M. June Beau. 

8. ^ B ^ October Bean. 

9. 0 ^ S. Perennial Bean. 

10. ^ M. Dolichos Lablab. 

11. Ja. Dolichos Lablab. 

12. M. Faba Vulgaris (Horse Bean). 

13. M JK. M French Bean. 

14. ^ JE. S, Tiger claw Bean.' 

15- la S Hgo Mei Bean. 

16. Bl M. Kang Bean. 

17. II a Huo Bean. 

18. S M Huo Bean. 

Tubs and jars of pickled beans line the bank of the 
river just above Ichang for export in native boats to Shaszs 
and other places down river. 

XXXVT.— Beet ff ^ or MM H- 
XXXVII.— Bell wort (Platycodon Grandiflorum) ig is 

used as a tonic. Out of the root an imitation ginseng is 
made. 
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XXXVni.— Bignonia ^ ^ or ^ ^ — the flowers are 
giren in puerperal fevers and certain female disorders. 

-XXXIX. — Birth wort (Heteropa Asaroides) — The 

root is used for rheumatism. 

XL. — Blackthorne /f: §. 

XLI.— Box tree (Buxus Sempervirens) ^ ;j§, — Of the 
wood combs are made, and of the leaves a cooling medicine. 

Borage wort. — See Anchusa Tinctoria. 

XLII. — Buckthorne [Zizyphus Jujuba] ^ is grown 
largely in Tangyang ; ^ are kernels of this plant and of 
the Ehamnus Zizyphus ('see China Date); they are made into 
wine. 

XLIIT. — Buckwheat (Polygonum Fagopyrum) ^ 

XLIV.— Burr (Xanthum Strumarium) ^ is used 

as a tonic. 

XLV. — Cabbage (Brassioa) H. — There are several 

species of Cabbage in this district Brassica Sinensis 

from the seeds of which oil is made; the Giant Cabbage and 
others. 

XLVI. — Cactus (local name M A # Oalladium) ^ 
— See Amaryllis. 

XLVII. — Camelia Olifera. — Two varieties grow wild in 
this Consular district, jg| from which oil is extracted, and 

the [II 

XL VIII. — Camphor tree (Laurus Oamphora) ^ grows 
in Changyang and Kweichow ; the wood forms a staple of 
native trade. 

XLIX.— Camphor. — A drug resembling Camphor H 3i 
or is produced here. 

L. — Capsicum. — Two species grow here, the and 
the Ul ji if. . 

LI. — Cassia (Saphora Japonica) grows in Chang lo. 

The buds are used for curing sores behind the ears, and a 
dye is made from the bark. 

LIL— Oaragana Flava g — The root is supposed to 

confer longevity. 

LIIL-Carrots ® 1 

. LIV.— Cart track (Plantago Major) The 

seeds are used as a diuretic. 

LV. — Castor oil plant ^ |^. — The seeds are used for 
making Castor oil. 
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LVI. — Cedar; the which grows in Chang lo is 
prohahly a species of Cedar. 

LVIL — Celery (Apiuin Grraveolens) and perhaps 


LVIII. — Centaury f| J3S ^ is nsed as a cooling 
medicine. 

LIX. — Chamomile (Ohrysanthemxim Indicum) ^ ^ 

^ 

LX. — Charcoal of excellent quality is produced in this 
district, especially in Chang lo, Itu and Hsingshan. It is 
made both of Chestnut and Oakwood, and is largely exported 
in native vessels, 

LXI — Cherry (Oerasus, Pseudo C'erasus) :f|| — ^^The 
fruit is ripe in the end of April and heginning of May, dl 
:||| Mountain Cherry fruit not edible ^ ^ or ^[5 ^ is 
the Wild Cherry (Gerasus Communis) and the ^ |i| is the 
Cornelian Cherry (Oornus Officinalis), the fruit of which is 
used as an astringent, 

LXII. — Chestnut (Gastanea), — The produces 

large fruit which is exported. The ^ ^ produces small 
fruit, its timber is used for cart beams and knees of boats^. 
besides being burnt into charcoal. 

LXIII.— Chickory (Cicorium Intybus) 

' LXIV. — Chimonaiithus Pragrans — The leaves, 

are used as a cooling medicine, 

LXV. — China cineraria 

LXYI. — China date (Eliamnus- Zizyphus) ^ and. 
another species — The dried fi-uit resembles the dried 

fruit of the Palm date. See Buckthorne. 

LXYII, — China grass (Boehmeria Nivea) 0 ft. — The- 
fibre and a coarse cloth made from it is an. article of the- 
native trade of this district. 

LXVIII. — China Mahogany (Cedrella Odorota) ^/fwia 
much used for furniture, building aides of canoes, &c. Tha 
young shoots are eaten as a vegetable. 

LXIX. — China Clive (Canarium) ^ H or — Tha 

fruit is prepared as the true olive. 

LXX. — China root (Smilax Sinensis) ^ ^ — A 

decoction is made from the- roots. 

LXXI— China SkuUcap- (Scutellaria Yiscidula) % 
is used as a febrifuge. 

LXXII. — China spinach (ChejQopodium Euhrum) 
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The boiled leaves of this plant taste lite spinach. (See 
oonvolvulns). 

LXXIII,— Chrysanthemum — A lotion for the eyes 

is made of the flowers. 

LXXIY.—Oicuta (of the Umbelifer) ^ Used as 
a stimulant. 

LXXV. — Cinnamon *1^ ^ is an article of local trade. 

LXXVI. — Citron. — Two species of Sarcodactylis Odorata 
(Buddha’s hand) grow in this district, the ^ and the 
® M O’-' much prized by the Chinese, 

who place it in vases for ornament. 

LXXVII. — Convolvulus. Convolvulus Eeptans, ^ ^ 
sometimes called the China Spinach. — There is another 
edible Convolvulus g which I have not been able to 
class. A Convolvulus out of the root of which ^ ^ an 
imitation ginseng is made, and two the ^ ^ and ^ ^ 
from which drugs areprepared. 

LXXVIII.— Convalaria ^ ^ Out of this a 
much-prized Chinese drug is prepared. 

LXXIX. — Clematis Vitalba jf; jg. — Wood used as a 
laxative. 


LXXX. — Cloth) Cotton ^ is made in Tunghu, Chang 
yang, Patung, Tangyang, &c. Cloth, Hemp, coarse in 
Ho fSngohow ; Grass cloth and Bamboo Pibre cloth in 
various parts of this district; cloth made of the Eibrc of the 


Dohchos Trilobus is an important article of the trade of 
Hsingshan and Patung. 

LXXXI. — Cockscomb (Aloysia Oristata) f| 

LXXXII.— Colt’s foot prescribed for coughs. 

LXXXIIL-Coriander ^ 

LXXXIV. — Cotton Eaw ;;ifc The principal staple 

of Ichang, extensively cultivated over all the plains and low 
hills ; largely exported to Szechuan. 

LXXXY. — Crab Apple (Pyrus Malus) ^ 

preserve made of the crab apple is much eaten by 
the Chinese. 


LXXXVI. — Crape Myrtle (Lagerstrtemia Indica) ^ ^ 
or ^X- 

LXXXYII. — Cydonia Japonica ® ^ 

LXXXyill.— Cucurbitaccous plants. — Of these I know 
of 18 varieties gi’owing in this district : 

1. tl* IE Sweet Calaba.sh. 
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2. ® ^ Bitter Calabash. 

3. H Long 

4. ^ S Sweet Double Gourd. 

5. ^ @ M Bitter „ „ 

G. Medicine „ 

7- ^ & iK- Cuenrbita Tepo [Tallow Gourd] 

and the Lenincasa Cerifera (Pumpkin). 

8. Si IR or Ifil]' IR or ^ Giant Cucumber. 

9- ® it or ^ ;ji Common Cucumber [Oucuuiis 
Jlelo]. 

10. J[R or ^ IR Cucumis Longa. 

11. ^ JR or II ^ S or ^ ^ ^ Momordica 

Balsamiua. 

12. If jR Citrullus [Water Melon] . 

13. $ JR or /V tt ^ S Musk Melon [Cucumis 

Melo] . 

14. ^ jR Soutlicrn Melon [Oucurbita Melopepo] . 

15. ^ JR Crab Melon. 

16. ^ jR Iron Melon. 

17. A, M IR or A ^ ^ October Melon. 

18. iJflC ^ JR Water Winter Melon. 

LXXXIX. — Cynaraceous Plants ip |^. — Cireium Lan- 
ceolatum is prescribed as a tonic and for diarrbcea, Uf is 
taken internally as an antiscorbutic, and the ^ is made 
into poultices to apply to boils. 

XC. — Cypress ft. — Biota Orientalis, ft Cupressus 

Tbuyoides ft Cup)ressus Punebris. 

XCI.— Daisy. — The Chinese word ^ g includes daisies 
and many other of the compositm. 

XCII. — Dandelion fjjf ^ ^ is used as a tonic. 

XCIII. — Daphne Geusykwa j Two species, one 
white and one yellow. 

XCIV.— Deodar [Cedims Deodara ? ]— Identification 
doubtful. 

XCV. — Digitalis [Pox Glove). — Dianthus, see Pink. 

XOVI. — Dogbane [Apocynum Juventus] ,l^. — The 

root of this jolant is supposed to confer long life and 
posterity. 

XCVII. — Dolichos Trilobus I^. — This is a much valued 
plant here. The ilower is eaten as a vegetable. The root 
is given in fevers, and from it a starch is made. The fibres 
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are woven into clotli. It forms an important item in tlie 
domestic trade of the district. 

XCVin. — Duckweed [Lemna and Eiccia] 

XCIX. — Dyes Vegetable ^ ]^. — A red dye is pro- 
duced here and exported,' made from the Tournefortia 
Arguzina. Two green dyes if jfe and ^ ^ are made 
from the harks of the Ehamuus Infeetorius and Cassia,. 
Also Indigo (q. v.). 

0. — ^Egg Plant [Solanum Melongena] 

01. — Elecampane [Inula Chinensis] ^ Tonic 
and Stomachic. 

CII. — Elm [TJlmus Chinensis or Microptelea Sinensis] 

if 

cm. — Endive [Cicorium Endiva] ^ 

Epiphyte, see Mulberry. 

Equisetum, see Horse tail. 

Euonymus, see Spindle Tree, 

Euphorbia, see Spurge. 

CIV. — Everlasting flowers of three varieties, red, yellow 
and white, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CV. — Eennel [Peniculum Duloe] § is given in 
dyspepsia. 

CVI. — Eerns g, ^ — This district is very rich in 
Ferns, Of the Asjoidiiim, Nephrodium, and Pteris, called 
by the Chinese by the same name the young fronds are 
used as food, and of the roots starch is made. A species of 
fern ^ ^ ^ probably the Hiphobulus Lingua (classed by 
Chinese among sedges) grows in Chang yang ; it is used as 
an astringent and is exported from here in native vessels. 

Captain Yankowski has collected about seventy species 
of ferns here, and has identified the following : — 

1. Adiantum Acthropicnm. 

2. „ Capilla Veneris. 

3. Adiantum Pedatum. 

4. Asplenium Fontanum. 

6. Asplenium Trichomanes. 

6. Cheilanthes. 

7. Cysopteris Alpina. 

8. ,, Pragilis. 

9. Davalia Canariusis [Hare’s foot]. 

10. Dicksouia. 

11. Lastroea Oreopteries. 
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12. Pteris Aqnilina. 

13. Scolopendrium Hemionitis. 

14. „ Vulgare. 

15. Woodsia Glabella. 

16. „ Hyperborea. 

17. . „ Iloensia. 

evil.— Pig [Pious Sinensis] M or 5E 

OVIII. — Pir tree [Finns Sinensis] 

eVIX. — Fumitory [Pumaria Officinalis and Fumaria 
Eacemosa] ^ Ji T gi’^'en for jaundice. There is 
also a yellow variety ^ ^ T resembling Oorydalis 

Lutea. 

CX. — Fungus. — The peasants in this district employ 
their .spare time in gathering various species of Fungi 
which are used as food and medicine and form an important 
item of the domestic trade. The ^ Pachymas Cocos is 
used as a febrifuge and pepsic. 18 other Fungi of this 
district are commodities of trade — 1 ffi ^ ^ Polyporus 
Ignarius, 2 Jp other Polypoid, 3 ^ Agarics and 

Amanitas, 4 ^ g Boletus, 5 ^H^S^or tPe 

life giving Boletus, 6 S, 7 -0 8 ^ 9 

10 ^ E 11 it M. 12 M U 13 « ^ M, 14 a It 

M, 15 it ^ 16 ® ^ a. 17 M €. m> 18 m m a 

CXI. — Forget-me-not. 

CXII. — Gardenia Florida ^ and another Gardenia 

with small flowers. 

OXIII. — Garlic [Aliixm Sativum], — Two species ^ 

if ^ w- 

OXIV. — Gentian [Erytbrcea Gentianacere]. — The Chi- 
nese call this plant by the same name M JB ® as the 
Centaury and employ it in the same manner. 

CXV.— Ginger *. 

GXVI. — Ginglio Yew [Salisburia Adiantifolia] . — The 
fruit ^ is used as a peptic. 

OXVII. — Ginseng Bitter [Eohinia Amara]^ — Eoot 

is used as a tonic. 

CXVIII. — Groundsel. — A plant somewhat resembling 
Groundsel, used as a vegetable. 

Greengage. — See Plum. 

OXVIX. — Grape ^ — Two varieties are grown in 

this district, long and round. 

CXX. — Haitang ^ ^ [Begonia Discolor]. 
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OXXI. — ^Hedysaram [Bird’s foot] Jjl If!;. — Given for 
wounds and as an astringent. 

CXXir.— HempArbutilau [SidaTilicefolia] — The 

fibre of this hemp is an important item of the domestic 
trade. 

OXXin. — Hermodaetyl[Uvularia Grandiflora] -^is 
used as a febrifuge, and to increase the milk of women 
nursing. 

CXXIV. — ^Hibiscus. — There are 5 varieties — 1 S 

p Hibiscus Esculentus, 2 ^ ^ and Hibiscus 

Mutabilis, 3 and two varieties of Hibiscus Syriacus, 

white and red. The first is used in skin diseases and to 
hasten parturition. The second and third for tumors and 
pulmonary diseases, and the 4th as a diuretic. 5. ||| p 
Hibiscus Eosa Sinensis. 

CXXV. — Honey suckle [Lonicera Xylostenm]. — There 
are two varieties here, the ^ and ^ The 

tendrils of the former are used to purify the blood. 

CXXVI.— Holyhock 

CXXVII—Holly. 

CXXVIII. — Hornbeam /JC- — A tree resembling the 

Hornbeam grows in Chang yang. 

CXXIX. — Horse Eaddish. 

OXXX— Horse Chestnut /f: grows in Ho feng 

chow. 

GXXXI. — Horse tail [Eguisetum Hyemale] ^ — 

Stems are powdered and used as astringent. Another 
variety ,|| is given to purify tlie blood (see Mare’s tail). 

CXXXIL— House Leek [Umbillicus Malocophyllus) 
^ ^ is used as a cooling medicine. 

CXXXIII. — ^Hoya Carnosa i|| 

CXXXIV.— Hydrangea 

OXXXV. — Indigo H is produced here from two plants, 
the ^ ^ Polygonum Tinetorium and the ^ another 
species of Polygonum. It is a staple of the domestic trade. 

CXXXVI. — Incense [Joss stick] ^ is manufactured in 
Tung hu and Chang lo. 

CXXXVII. — Iris ^ or Jg ® ^ is used in puerperal 
fevers ; the Ehizome of the Paidanthus Chinensis ^ is 
used for sore throat. Another species the if ® grows 
wild all over the hills hero. 
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CXXXVII. — Ivy. — Two species, one long one broad- 
leaved. They are neither the same as onr home Ivy. 

OXXXVIII. — Ipomoea (?) J|]| — Identification 

doubtful. 

CXXXIX. — Jasmine ^ ^ ^ grows wild on the hills 

here. 

Jasminum Sambac. — See Moli. 

OXL. — Job’s Tears _ [Ooix Lachrynaa] ^ — The 

seeds are given in lung diseases. 

OXLI. — Judas Tree [Cercis Sinensis] f)]. 

OXLII. — Juncus ^ ]^. — The pith of this plant is 
used to absorb pus from sores. 

OXLIII. — Kaoliang [Andropogon Sorgho, or Holcus 
Sorghum] is sparsely grown on hill lands. Another 

species 'H grows in Kweichow. 

OXLIV. — Kweihwa [Olea Fragrans] — Making 

scent bags of this flower is one of the minor industries of 
Chang yang. 

CXLV. — Lacquer Tree [Vimicefera Croton] ^ 

GXLVI. — Lacquer made of above tree is an article 
of the domestic trade of Tunghu, Chang yang, Hsing shan, 
Patung, Hofdng chow and Changlo. 

CXLVII.— Lampwick. — The pith of the Seirpus 
Scapularis is used as lampwick. It is extensively produced 
in this district, and is exported hence to Hankow in large 
bales packed in matting, which are heaped up (in the form 
of a hay stack) on the top of two or three boats joined 
together by planks, and is thus drifted down the Yangtsze. 

GXLVIII. — Lespedezza ? [or Pucrasia Thumbergiana] 
Ul S 3^- — Boot ; sedative: 

CXLIX.~Lettuce ^ 

CL. — Libanotis ^ — Prescribed for colds. 

CLI. — Lichen. 

CLII. — Lily. — 1. The Hemerocallis Graminoea ff" 
Ig, or is eaten as a vegetable, and is exported 

from this in native boats. 2. The ^ g is another 
species of the same plant. 3. ^ ^ is the Tube Eose 

Lily. 4. 3E ^ is a red variety of the same. 5. ^ jg 
a lily not identified. 6. jlj Lilium Brrlbiferum, the bulbs 
are eaten to purify the blood. 7. ^ ^ ^ much prized 

Chinese tonic is prepared from the Aneilema Commelyna 
Medica and other plants. 8. "O' Lilium Candidum is 
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given as a tonic. The above lilies are mentioned in the 
native Ichang Gazetteer. I have in my rambles seen 
several other varieties of lilies. 

CLIII. — Liquidambar ^ — This is the tree which 
in my last consular report 1 said resembled the plane tree. 
The sap is made into gum for fixing gold leaf, and paper is 
made from the bark. 

CLIV.—Levisticum JJI The root of this plant 
sliced and whole is largely exported^ as a medicine from 
Szechuan. It forms an important item in the Ichang 
trade returns. 

OLV, — Lophanthus. — Two kinds H IS ® and 
given as medicine to women. 

OLVI. — Lysimachia ^ llj. — This is a plant belonging 
to the Primula tribe ; identification doubtful. It is 
prescribed for skin diseases, and for women in childbirth. 

CLVII.— Madder ^ fllj.— Eubia Oordifolia and ^ 

^ Eubia Angustinum. — Given in syphilis. 

OLVIII.— Magnolia ^ 3E and ^ ^ are the 
Magnolia Yulan. It is used as a stimulant. ^ The bark of 
the Magnolia Hypoleuca Jf is used as a tonic. 

CLIX. — Maize [Setaria Glauca] ^ or 3^ — Two 
varieties are grown here. Out of the smaller variety spirits 
are distilled. 

CLX.— Mangel Wurzel H or ^ ^ 

CLXI, — Mare’s-tail. — The word ^ is applied to 
Equisetum Hyemale, Hippuris, and Euppia Eostellata. 

CLXII.— Marsh Plant ${; 0 grows in Ho fdng chow; it 
has large cordate leaves. 

OLXIII. — Marigold [Calendula] ^ M given as 

a diuretic. A lotion made from the flowers is used as an 
eyewash. 

CLXIY. — Melanthium "S §15 is perhaps a species of 
Melanthium ^ — A prized tonic is prepared from the 

Melanthium Cochin-Ohinense and other plants [see Lily]. 

CLXV.— Melissa ^ ]§.— Cultivated, and S # it wild, 
given as a stomachic. 

_ CLXVL— Millet [Panicum ■ Miliaceum] Of two 

varieties ; a millet I have not identified. 

OLXVII. — Mint [Mentha Piperita] ^ ^ is given as 
an anti-spasmodic. 

CLXYIII.— Moli [Jasminiun Sambac] ^ 
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CLXIX. — Mulberry [Morus Alba and Nigra] — The 
liber of the mulberry root ^ ^ is prescribed for 

convulsions. The paper mulberry [Morus Broussonetia 
Papyrifera] Mulberry Epiphyte ^ ^ The last is 
prescribed for women in child. 

CLXX. — Muricia Cocliin-Chinense 7fc 

CLXXI.— Mustard [Sinapis Alba] 3]: 

CLXXII. — Mylitta Lapidescens § %. — The seeds are 
given in itch. 

CLXXIIL— Moss m M ft- 

CLXXIV.— Nan Muh or ft M It or |i ;fc.— There 
are many varieties of this tree, none of which I have been 
able to identify. The wood is much prized for making 
ornamental furniture. 

CLXXV. — Nandina Domestica [Elowering or Celestial 
Bamboo] ^ % ff. 

CLXXVI.— Nettle [Urtioa Tuberosa] ^ ft.— The 
tubers are given for rheumatism. 

CLXXVII. — Narcissus Tazetta fill* 

CLXXVIII. — Oak. — There are several varieties of Oak 
in this district. 1. The Quercus Serrata or Sinensis 
(commonly called the silk worm Oak) on which in other 
parts of China the Ailanthus sillr worm (Attacus Cynthia) is 
reared : here as far as I know this oak is only used for 
burning into charcoal. 2. The ^ is the Quercus Ilex 
and Salix. 3. Quercus Mongolica. 4. ^ a species 

of oak extensively grown in Itu, Chang yang, Chang lo, 
Kweichow, &c. The bottoms of the canoes in several of 
the smaller rivers are made of the wood of this tree. 

OLXXIX. — Oats p|S. — I have seen a few oat fields on 
the hills. Oats here are used as medicine and not for 
feeding cattle. 

GLXXX.— Oil tree (Bryandra Cordifolia) i). _ 

CLXXXI. — Oil. — Several kinds of oil are made in this 
district. 


i.mm 

2- lift 

3. ja ift 

4. ^ift 

6. /f:ift 

6. 

7. I® ift 


Oil from Sesamum seeds. 

„ „ Tea and Camellia seeds. 

„ ,, Beans. 

,, „ Brassica Sinensis seeds. 

,, „ Jatropha Curcas. 

,, „ Fruit of Tallow Tree. 

,, „ . Seeds of Cotton Plant. 
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8. }fS Oil from Dryandra Cordifolia. 

9- ^ ^ ^ » » Castor OU Plan.t. 

Tlie immense amount of oil made in tMs district ig 
locally consumed. Oil forms a large item in the food of 
the people. It is almost their only means of light at night. 
It is their only preseiYative for the wood of their 
innumerable boats and of the frames of their houses. It is 
also necessary for water-proof clothing, as a lubricant, &e,, 
animal fats not being used for these purposes- 
CLXXXII— Oleander ff 
CLXXXIII.— -Onion (Allium Gepa) 

CLXXXIV. — Orange. — Several varieties are grown 
here. They are the best oranges I have ever tasted. We 
have among others golden nutmeg orange 

(Citrus Japonica), 2. g the golden orange, another 
variety of the Citrus Japonica, 3. ^ fQ" Citrus Aurantiaea 
(Tangier Orange), 4. Citrus Margarita or Mandarin 
Orange, 5. Citrus Nobilis (red orange), 6. or ^ 
Citrus Aurantium (Coolie Orange), 7. @ Citrus 

Bigaradia (Thorny Orange), 8. ^ M M Citrus Trintera 
(another species of Thorny Orange), 9. ^ Citrus Pusca. 

The cultivation of the orange is' extending, and the export 
is increasing. As yet they pass duty free. They do not 
appear in the trade returns. The dried oranges of the 
Citrus Fusea and the peel of the Citrus Nobilis are taxed on 
exportation and importation. They are used as tonics. 

OLXXXV. — Orchids. — There are several varieties in 
this district. 1. M Dendrobium Ceraia used as a tonic. 2. 
fi tt ^ not identified. 3. ^ ^ are the stalks of 

various orchids when eaten as a vegetable. 4. A pretty 
little orchid, somewhat like the bee orchid, grows wild on 
the hills here ; it is not mentioned in the native Ichang 
Gazetteer.' It is called locally ^ ^ There are three 
kinds, red, yellow and white. 

OLXXXVI. — Palm (Chamssrops Fortuni). Hemp or 
Coir Palm ^ f| (Chameerops Sinensis), and 56 ^ ^ 
Dwarf Palm. 

OLXXXVII. — Pawlonia Grandifolia ^ fli|. 
OLXXXVIII.— Pansy (Viola Tricolor) la ^ 

CLXXXIX. — Paper of a coarse kind is made in Itu, 
Chang lo, Chang yang, Tungliu, Ho feug chow, &c., by 
mills worked by water power._ 
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CXO.— Parsley (Apium Graveolens) and another 
variety # 

CXOI. — Peach (Amygdalus Persica) — I know of 10 
varieties of Peach trees cultivated in this district, — six for 
the fruit and four for the hlossoms. The fruit is poor. 

CXOII. — Pear (Pp’us) — I know of 8 varieties 
cultivated here, — seven for fruit, one for blossom. Pruit poor 
but largely exported. 

OXOIII. — Pepperwort (Xanthoxylon Alatum) ^ 

— The leaves are used as stimulants. 

CXOIV. — Persimmon (Diospyros Kald) — The fruit 

is of very good quality. 

CXCV. — Phytolacca Octandra ^ |g-^Used as an 
emetic. 

CXGVI. — Peony ^ Peonia Moutan. — The ^ ^ 
Peonia Albiflora is used as an astringent ; the ^ ^ Peonia 
Eubra as an alterative, and Peony bark is prescribed 

for female disorders. 

CCXVII.— Pine (Ounninghamia Sinensis) is the 

wood most used for buildings and firewood. 

CXGVIII.— Pink M or * il). Dianthus 

Sinensis Pischeri, and i| A a Dianthus not identified. 

CXCIX. — Pipa (Eriobotrya Japonica) ^Gi. — Pruit 

poor. 

00. — Plumbago Zeylanica ^ S jli 

and ^ ^ — Used as a sudorific. 

001. — Plum. — I know three species in this district, 

each of which has several varieties, the and^j fiuxit 

poor. 

coil. — Polygonum Hydropiper ^ — The juice is 

prescribed for itch. 

CCIIT. — Pomelo (Citrus Decumana) 

COIV. — Pomegrante (Punica Granatum) ^ 

OCV. — Poplar (Populus Spinosa) ^ ^ 

CCVI. — Poppy ^ — Much grown in this district. 
The cultivation is increasing. To still further encourage the 
growth the Likin (octroi) on the export of native opium 
has been recently reduced. 

CCVII. — Potamogeton ? |^. Identification doubtful. 

CCVIII. — Potato (Solanum Tuberosum) ^ ^ or ^ 

m. 


OGIX. — Pride of India. 
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COX— Pride of Peru. 

CCXI.— Primula. 

OOXII.— Pterocarpus Flavus (?) ^ The bark is 
used as a tonic. Identification doubtful. 

COXIII. — Pucrasia Thumbergiana — Leaves 

used as a vegetable. A coarse elotli is made from the fibre. 
The root ^ is eaten as a vegetable. 

OOXIV.— Quince [Pyrus Cydonia] /fC jR. 

CCXV.— Kadish in M 

COXVI.— Easpberry [Eubus Idieus] ^ 3^.— Bark 
used as astringent and opthalmio. 

OOXVII. — Eeeds and Eushes. — 1. ^ Cat tail rush 
(Typha Latifolia]. 2. ^ or ^ Arundo Phragmites. 3. 
Sundry reeds and rushes. 

OOXVIII.— Ehubarb 

CpXIX. — Ehus Spinosa 

COXX. — Eice. — I know of seven varieties grown in 
this district.- 1. ^ Wliite rice. 2. m || Eed rice grown on 
hills. 3. J| II Brown rice. 4 and 5. ^Jfand Eices 
from whicli sweets are made; the first is ripe in July the 
second in September. 6. H a rice that matures in 
three months. 7. ]& S ^ a rice peculiar to Chang lo. When 
Chang lo was governed by native chieftains, i.e., before A.D. 
1740, this rice was sent to the emperor of China as tribute. 
It is still produced in the high valleys of Chang lo. I 
there saw it; the grain is whiter and longer than the 
ordinary Chinese rice. 

COXXI. — Eose. — There are many varieties here such 
as 15; 3^ Eed rose, ^ ^ Cinnamon rose, ^ ^ Eosa 
Semperflorens, and Tfc § Dwarf rose, ^ &c. 

COXXII. — Eottlera Japoniea grovrs in Patung, 

and has been called by travellers the “ China Birch.” 

CCXXIII. — Eouge Plant |j| Ig* :j!g. — This is a species of 
Carthamus ; from it is made the Chinese rouge used as a 
cosmetic. 

OCXXIV. — Euppia Eostellata 

COXXV. — Safflower [Carthamus Tinctorius] |t ^ is 
exported from this place. 

CCXXVI. — Sage [Salvia Plebeia] — Used 

medicinally as a restorative. 

CCXXVII. — Sandal wood [Santalum Album] 

CCXXVIII. — Sedges. — Several varieties exist here, — ^ 
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Carex, ^ Cyperus Esculenfcus, H ^ another Cyperus, 
^ Scirpus Scapularis, from the last lamp wicks are 

made. 

CCXXIX. — Sesamnm Indicum J®. 

OCXXX. — Shallot [Allinm Ascalonicum] ^ or ^ . 5 ^ SI- 

OOXXXI. — Shancha [OratEegus Cuneata] [1| or ^ 
— A preserve prized by the Chinese is made from the 
fruit. 

OGXXXII. — Shepherd’s Purse [Capsella Bursa Pastoris] 
ji ^ 01’ ^ ^ ^ is eaten as a vegetable here; 

OOXXXIII.— Shoddy || |fl.— A fabric made here of a ' 
mixture of silk and cotton. 

OCXXXIV.-^Siegesbeckia Orientalis — Used as 

an emetic. 

CCXXXV.—Silene Saponaria fj.— The seeds 

and shoots are made into medicine for wounds. 

CCXXXVI. — Soap Tree [Gleditschia Sinensis] ^ 

This is the tree which in my last report I said resembled the 
Egyptian Lentil. It is a leguminous tree; from the seeds 
the Chinese make soap. 

CCXXXVII. — Solanum. — Besides the Solanums before 
and after mentioned, many Solanums grow in this district, — 
such as the the leaf and fruit of which is used as a 

vegetable, the ^ ^ IJif, &c. 

OOXXXVIII.— Spiderwort [Commelyna Medioa] fj 
^ ^ and ^ ^•. — Infusion of leaves is given as a 
sedative. 

CCXXXIX. — Spindle Tree [Evonymus Japonieus] If; 

— Is used- as a tonic. _ _ . 

CCXL. — Spurge [Euphorbia] — Boot is given in 

toothache. 

OOXLI. — Starch is made, — 1, of the Mealy Taro ; 2, 
Pachyrhizus Trilobus ; 3, Dolichos Trilobus ; 4, Pucrasia 
Thumbergiana; 5, Aspidium root ; 6, Pteris Esculentum; 7, 
Nephrodium Esculentum; 8, Yam; 8, Potato; lO, Bice; 11, 
Wheat; &c. 

CCXLII.— St. John’s Wort. 

CCXLIII. — Stone Crop 5E is used as a vulnerary. 

Two other Stone crops are called ^ and m ^ 

COXLIV. — Straw. — A coarse straw braid for hats is 
made hm-e. It is very bad. ■ Straw too is largely used for 
making sandals. 
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OOXLV. — Sugar Cane [Aiiciropogon Saecliaratus or 
Sorghum Saccharafcum] •g* — I have seen very little here. 

OCXLVI. — Sun Flower [Helianthus Annuus] 0 ^ 

or . — ^The seeds are used as a vegetable. 

OCXLVII.— Sweet Potato UW- 

COXLYIII.— Tallow Tree jf: Tins is a most 

beautiful and useful tree ; from the seeds Chinese extract 
vegetable tallow. In autumn the leaves are of a brilliant 
red, and as these trees are plentiful here, they add greatly 
to the beauty of the scenery. They are hardy plants, and 
grow from seed. They might, I think, be acclimatized in 
Cornwall, Devonshire and South Wales. 

OOXLIX. — Tamarisk Tree fTamai’ix Sinensis] 

CCL.— Taro [Caladium] 

COLI. — Tea is produced in small quantities all over 
this district. In many joarts the peasants grow their own 
tea, as our peasants grow their own potatoes. Tea of a fine 
quality grows in the gorges of the Yangtsze and tributary 
rivers. There are large tea plantations in the Ohang-lo 
district. A tea firing establishment was set up at Yii-yang- 
kwan II (80 miles from this) to prepare this tea for 
the English market. A small quantity was sent to England 
and realized a good price, but the firing establishment did 
not pay and was moved to M-sha-ho ffif just within 

the Hunan border. The tea is now sent to Hankow by way 
of the Tung-ting lake. The largest tea plantations of 
Chang-lo are at Han-p‘ing-ho jg'. A very fine tea is 

produced in Yunnan, called P‘u-erh-eh'a ^ It is 

not exported to England ; it is made up into small bricks 
about half a pound each, and packed in baskets made of the 
leaves of the Bambusa Latifolia. Eight bricks go to the 
basket. 

In Chang-lo, tea is carried in canvas bags placed in 
square crates which are attached to the porter’s back by 
bamboo thongs, while in Kweichow the tea is packed in 
oval crates, lined with oak leaves, which are carried on a 
bamboo. 

COLII. — Thalictrum Eubellum |||. — Griven in 

female disorders. 

CCLIII. — Timber. — A large trade might be done in 
timber here, were it not for the obstacles placed in the way 
by the Chinese authorities. The reason alleged for dis- 
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couraging the trade is that the inhabitants of the forests 
are wild and lawless, and trade naight lead to riots; perhaps 
the real reason is that they fear the country would be 
deforested. The taxes and cost of carriage for bringing 
down timber from places under forty miles distance add 
several hundred per cent to the prime cost. Porests with 
fine timber exist in Itu, Chang-lo, Ohang-yang, Kwei-chow, 
Patung, and other places in this Consular district. 

CGLIV. — Toad Plax. 

COLV. — Tobacco [Mcotiana Sinensis] is largely grown 
all over this district. 

GGLVI. — Tournefortia Arguzina. 

GGLVII. — Tricosanthes ^ and 5c IjS 

powdered roots are given as a febrifuge. 

OOLVIII. — T'ung Tree [Jatropha Ourcis] ^ 

CGLIX. — Turmeric [a species of] :|i: 

GGLX.— Turnip ^ ^ — ^There is a medicine ^ 

^ prepared here from turnip seeds. 

GGLXI. — XJncaria Procumbens — A wine some- 

what resembling tincture of Catechu is made from this plant 
and is prescribed for infantile maladies. 

GGLXII. — Yalisneria is given by the Chinese the same 
name ^ as Mare’s tail. 

GGLXIII. Yarnish Tree [Ehus Succedanea] — 

Galluuts are produced on this tree. 

GGLXI V. — Yermicelli — Bad and dear; made from 

wheat and barley. 

OOLXY. — Yervain § 

CCLXVT. — Yetch [Yicm Sativa] is given by the 
Chinese the same name ^ M as the Phaseolus Angulatus. 

CGLXYIL— Yiburnura Opulus is given by the t hinese 
the same name § ® as the Hydrangea. 

COLXVIII. Yipers Grass [Scorzonera] is given the 
same name ^ ^ as the Ancilema Gonimelyna Medica. 

OGLXIX.-Yiolet; 1; M, oi' ^ ^ or ^ M 

CCLXX.— Walnut Tree ^ :§|. 

GCLXXI. — Water Caltrops [Trapa Bicornis] 

COLXXII. — Water Chestnut [Scirpus Eleocharis Tuhe- 
rosus] IS or ^ llEii. 

CGLXXTII.— Water Lily. — Of the Nelurahium Rppcio- 
sum there are two varieties used as food, the ^ and the 
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Another species of Water Lily [Euryale Ferox] 
is nsed as a tonic and astringent. 

COLXXLV. — Water Shield [Hydropeltis] 

CCLXXV.— Wax Tree [Ligustrum Lncidum] 
and Ligustrum Japonicum Ohtusifolium ^ ^ ^ life* 

— It is on these trees that the insect, belonging to the 
Fulgorida family of the Homoptera, which produces white 
wax feeds. 

CCLXXVr.— Wheat >J. 

CCLXXVII.— Whin [Ulex] # Ig. 

CCLXXVIII.— Willow [Salix Alba and Salix Pen- 
tandra] 

OULXXIX. — Wine made from Indian corn. 

CCLXXX. — Yam [Dioscorea Sativa] til 1^- 

CCLXXXI— Yarn Cotton. 

OOLXXXII.— Yew ^ i'll® Dwarf Yew [Podo- 

carpus Thuja] jH ^ — Besides these there are 92 plants 
or varieties of plants mentioned in the Chinese Gazetteer of 
the Ichang prefecture which I have not been able to 
identify. 
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A JOURNEY IN CHEKIANG/ 

BY 

E. H. Pahkee, Esq., 

Of B. M.'s Consular Service, 


O N the 11th Kovemher, 1883, I started from Wtochcw, 
■with tide and wind in my favour, upon a visit to 
Hangchow, by way of Gh'u-chou, Yen-chou, and Kin-hwa 
Prefectures. There had been no rain to speak of for six 
weeks previous to the 9th of November,, on which and the 
following days the weather was wet and gloomy; but it 
cleared up on the 11th, and thus my boats had the advantage 
of the recent rain in shallow places, whilst I had the imme- 
diate personal benefit of the sun ; so that the start was in 
every way of good augury. The river for ninety miles takes 
a zig-Eag course alternately West and North. At the town 
of Yiie-chh (W^n-chd), 30 miles from Wenchow, it 

entirely changes its characteristics, and, from a compara- 
tively deep, muddy river, changes to a clear, shingly 
bottomed, but still broad stream, impeded as regards 
navigation by a succession of shallow rapids. The wind 
was so favourable that the boatmen of their own accord 
sailed on late into the night, in consequence of which we 
reached a suitable mooring nook two miles below the city 
of Tsfing-tlen ^ H in nine hours, doing nearly 40 miles in- 
all. I heard the boatmen several times make use of the 
expression carry over the rapids, and was somewhat 
puzzled to imagine how that could be done with a boat 
40 feet long, and capable of carrying 10 tons of cargo at 
least. A yoke of bamboo is fastened across the bows of 
the boat, and two of the three boatmen jump into the water : 
placing the ends of the yoke across their necks, they thus 
guide the boat up the rapids, any other available hands 
meanwhile poling vigorously with the pikes. There is very 
little level land to be seen between Wenchow and Tsdng- 

* Bead before tbe Society on tbe 28th March and 16th April, 1884. 
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t^ien, or even Oh'u-chow ^ >W‘I ; the river is enclosed on 
either side by hills ranging up to 1,000 feet high, with 
occasional spits or valleys of flat land between them. The 
general aspect of the scenery is not unlike that of the 
Foochow Eiver, but terrace cultivation of the hills here is 
not so general, probably on account of their more precipitous 
nature. Only paddy land is taxable. The rapids are caused 
by the river running across broad shingly beds, and through 
them finding its way to the lowest levels ; they resemble 
very much tlie rapids of the Ho-cliou Eivei*, which 

runs from the Shen-si frontier down to Chhing-kflng; but 
the water being usually shallow here, they can hardly he 
called in any way dangerous. There seems to he almost 
everything necessary provided by natime to encourage the 
development of foreign trade as far as Ch'u-chow ; for the 
cost of boat-carriage is exceedingly low (say one shilling 
and six-pence a day for a good-sized barge manned by three 
men), and our own experience shows that, with a fair wind, 
Tsflng-tflen can be reached in a single afternoon. Travellers 
must content themselves with the rudest of flat-hottomed 
barges, protected from the weather by nothing hut a strong 
coarse mat-housing, which, however, is tolerably water- 
proof; there is nothing available at all resembling the 
comparatively luxurious travelling boats of the Canton and 
Yangtsze Bivers. TsIng-tTen is a picturesquely situated 
district city, subordinate to the Clflu-chow Prefecture, and 
is built on a small area of slightly elevated ground, 
occupying the corner of a sand-bank between the hills. 
From its position it commands the river ajjproaches in all 
directions, and of course the most prominent edifice is the 
Lekin Station, a sort of elevated watch-tower sweeping the 
river. A gunboat lies below, so that the chances of 
running the barrier successfully are reduced to a minimum. 
Here are levied dues on the timber rafts, bamboo wares, 
and fuel which come down the river, and on imports, 
especially salt, from Wenchow. There is a very pretty 
glen about 75 miles above Tsfing-tfien, called Shili-men 
Tung or Stone Gate Hollow.’' Part of the waterfall, of a 
type much resembling the average Scotch or Norwegian 
foss, can be seen from the river, and a quarter of a mile’s 
walk brings the visitor to the foot of the fall, where are to 
be seen numerous tablets and inscriptions commemorating 
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the visits of distinguished persons. The most prominent 
amongst the trees- observable on the way from Wenchow to 
Chhi-chow are the ‘"feathery” bamboos, the fir, the vegetable 
tallow tree, (here called OJnmg-ts^ and la-ts;^ or “wax berry”), 
the camphor tree, (from which camphor is not here extracted), 
and occasionally the wood-oil tree. The banks present the 
same style of scenery all the way up, but above Ts‘ing-t‘ien 
the shingle beds are pleasantly relieved by turf, in places 
almost as smooth as an English lawn. The dialects of 
Ts‘ing“t‘ien and Ch‘u-chow diJffer from that of Wenchow 
about as much as the broad Huuan dialects differ from 
ordinary Kwmi-hwa, The dialect of Wenchow is the 
broadest, and the divergencies of the Ts‘ing-t‘ien or Oh‘u- 
chow dialects are generally nearer approaches to the 
standard sounds. There seemed to be very little valuable 
cargo upon the river. Most of the upward-bound boats 
carried a very large package of salt, of the fine or local 
Wenchow manufacture. The Eoochow salt, which costs four 
cash a catty at Wenchow, is loosely stowed in larger boats, 
and after being ’washed and ground down at Cffu-chow, 
circulates in the Prefecture at about 10 to 12 cash. The 
downward craft seemed to be usually laden with firewood, 
charcoal, bamboo- wares, and other homely articles. Should 
this part of China ever become freely open to foreign trade, 
the way to utilize tins river to the best advantage would be 
to construct light-draught steam-launches, with sufficient 
power to draw, each, half a dozen flat-bottomed junks, 
carrying, say, ten tons apiece. At this time of the year, 
when the autumn rice, (of which there has been an unusually 
plentiful crop), is all gathered in, there is nothing much to 
be seen in the way of cereals. The boatmen said, however, 
that the poppy is on the increase in Li-sliui g; 7]< (GliTi-chow 
central) andTs‘ing-t‘ien districts, as well as around Wenchow, 
and that the price of wheat (the once usual winter crop) 
has gone up in consequence. The young wheat, I noticed, 
was just appearing above the ground in many places. 

The fifty miles from Ts‘ing-t‘ien to Hia-ho T ^ 
below Ch‘u-chow, occupied us four days, the weather being 
wet, and the rapids strong. There is no place of any 
importance on the way, unless the village of Hai-k‘ou ^ P 
thirty miles above Ts‘ing-t‘ien, deserves to be singled out 
for mention as a larger village than the others. 
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There is river communication between the mountain 
district of King-ning ^ (Ch^u-chow Prefecture) and 
Tslng-tden by a river, locally called the Small Stream/’ 
which joins the Wenchow river a mile or two above 
Ts'ing-tden. Plia-ho is the point of departure from 
Wenchow and Ch'u-chow for the Kin-hwa and Hangchow 
Prefectures, etc. On the afternoon of my arrival, I took 
a walk to and through the city of OhVchow Pu and back. 
Though the examinations were going on, I passed along 
almost unnoticed, and the people I addressed were all very 
. civil. A good deal of Kwan-hva or Official Chinese is 
spoken here, as at Wenchow. The city is prettily situated 
on a spit formed by a bend in the river, which winds round 
the southern end of a small plain bounded on the other 
three sides by a range of hills. 

The walls enclose an elevation surmounted by a showy 
temple. The interior of the city is a miserable collection of 
ruins and shanties, and there seems to be only one busy street 
or centre. The Ymnens are in the usual dilapidated con- 
dition. The circuit of the walls is three miles. 

The porter and chair-hearer organization at Plia-ho 
appears to be excellently managed, and though I only 
gave notice of my intended departure after dark, I was on 
the road by nino o’clock next morning, with a written 
contract in my pocket, an official guild list of hearers’ 
names, and an escort of police and soldiers. 

We cut across the plain in a northerly direction for 
about five miles, and then commenced an ascent in the 
same direction for a second five miles to Yin-ch^ang T"ang 
iR % (Ngiang Dziae Doa), where we refreshed ourselves. 
Continuing our ascent for another six miles, by a good 
road paved with round stones, we reached a height of 2,0QO 
feet, and put up for the night at Kfioh-kiiig Kwan 

The bearers were a dissolute-looking hut good- 
humoured crew, and appeared anxious to give information. 
They were all very well posted in opium matters, and declared 
with one voice that Malwa (hsiao-fti) was almost the only 
kind of opium smoked, by those who could in any way afford 
it, in the prefectural neighbourhood. The better quality 
costs a dollar for 2.4 Chinese ounces, and the inferior quality 
a dollar for 2.6 ounces. It all comes from Lan-chfi and 
Hangchow, — that is, fromNingpo. There are several porters 
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regularly employed in conveying this opium from Lan-ch‘i 

M H- 

The local poppy has been grown during the past five 
years in several of tlie ten districts under Cli'u-chow, but 
in Ts‘ing-t‘ien and Tsm-yiin p more especially. In 
Li-shui and the more western districts it does not appear 
to have been so successful, as the people are said to be 
unskilled in lancing the capsule. 

The crops in the ground in the plain were buckwheat, 

" hairy beans (just being gathered), excellent cabbages, and 
occasioiral patches of tobacco, hemp, mustard, brinjals, 
peanuts, flax, etc. The maize and rice had been harvested. 
The mountain-road passed through scenery of the same 
kind as that enclosing the river we had ascended. By far 
the commonest tree was the tallow tree, and beyond tins, 
with the bamboo, coir, fir, and pine, other trees were 
exceptional. All the villages were small, but the people, 
though poor-looking, were uniformly civil; in fact, I have 
never yet been in any part of China where less hostility 
was shown in the bearing of the people. No coal is burnt 
at Ch'u-chow, and I saw nothing and heard little of iron, 
which, however, is undoubtedly smelted at Ts'ing-t'ien 
and yiin-ho g ft districts. 

There is river communication for rafts with Tsin-yun 
district city by a river which joins the Wenchow Eiver, two 
miles below Ch'u-chow. 

On the second day of our journey across the T'ao-hwa 
^ range, we again travelled 60 li, or sixteen miles, our 
highest point being at T'ao-hwa Tung, or “ Peach-flower 
Gap,” 2,600 feet above Ch'u-chow. I estimated the height 
of the river at the last-named place at not more than 
100 feet above the sea. There are villages with passable 
accommodation for man (but not beast, for there are none) 
every three miles across the pass, and sometimes oftener. 
The mountain scenery is decidedly fine, but hardly to be 
called grand. The river at the unwalled district city of Tsin- 
yiin is, according to the aneroid barometer, 600 feet higher 
than where it joins the Wenchow Eiver, but, as the rapids 
are stated to be very "fierce,” aiid no boats can navigate the 
stream, whilst the timber rafts for which it is available of 
course only descend, these 600 feet in 33 miles may be 
satisfactorily accounted for, always assuming that meteoro- 
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logical changes have not again disturbed barometrical 
calculations, as they did on the river. 

The Taipings seem to have made great havoc with this 
neighbourhood, and possibly the rickety aspect of every- 
thing means only that recovery is yet incomplete. Near 
the junction of the Li-shui and Tsin-yiin districts, on the 
south side of the Peach-flower Gap, there is a mountain 
tomb, where are promiscuously collected the bones of rebels 
and slaughtered innocents alike which were found lying 
unidentified around the spot. Prayers are offered at the 
grave thrice a year. 

The Oh‘u-chow Prefecture appears to supply itself with 
tobacco and tea, of which latter article, and tallow, it 
exports a certain quantity. The Ts‘ing-t‘ien tea is the best. 
Tobacco is also imported from Pu-kieuj and cotton, of 
which the local supply is insufScient, from T‘ai-chow Pu. 
Silk is produced, but not so as to form an industry, and 
supplements are imported from Hangchow. I doubt, how- 
ever, if many people can afford this luxury. Bees’ wax is 
produced, and used for greasing shoe-thread, — a hawker 
showed me a cake ; and I bought excellent honey at Tsin- 
yiin. The people eat a good deal of the sweet potato, and 
make a sort of cheap “bean”-curd out of the wild chestnut. 
The wayfarers corroborated the statement that no tax was 
paid on land other than wet, levelled, or paddy-lands, and 
gave as a reason that Liu P^-w^n fi) fg g (one of the 
worthies whose reminiscences we saw at the Stone Gate 
waterfall), had begged the Ming Emperor Hung Wu to 
remit it in perpetuity. This Liu, known as Kwoh-shih, or 
Kuin-shih, ^ or g gjj, appears to bear the same sort of 
repute here, as the local hero of antiquity, that the famous 
Chu-ko Liang ^ ^ does in Eastern Sz-ch‘uen. 

Ch‘u-chow is the seat of a Brigadier, who has under 
him 1,200 soldiers, garrison and active. There are no 
"braves,” or fighting soldiers. It appears to be the custom 
of respectable small landowners to become garrison soldiers, 
and even to buy the position, for the sake of the pay, 
but to arrange for substitutes in the rare event of being 
called out for active service. 

The 25 miles from Tsin-yiin district, — the water-shed 
of several rivers, — to Tnng-k‘ang 0 district city were 
over an almost level plain, very richly cultivated and watered 
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by a river which rises somewhere in the Tsin-yiin district : 
it is navigable for small boats from Yung-k'ang down to 
Kin-hwa Fu, and there for good-sized junks to Hang- 
chow. 

Thechief produotionsof Tsin-yiin are tea, coir, and indigo, 
of which last vre saw numerous pits and dyeing establish- 
ments. The rice crop had been plentiful this year, and rice 
was selling for a penny a pound. Cotton, silk, and opium 
are grown, but not in sufficient quantity for local requirements. 
We met cotton and lampwick grass coming overland from 
T‘ai-chow m, and large quantities of native cotton cloth 
from Yii-yao district, near Mngpo. Iron-wares are 
obtained from Yiin-ho distinct, and salt vid, Ch'u-chow. 
Malwa is smoked by all opium smokers who can afford it : 
it all comes vid Lau-ch‘i, and its prices are slightly lower 
than at Ch‘u-chow. Native opium is also imported from 
T‘ai-chow. The land-tax collected is over Tls. 20,000, and 
for this purpose the people are made to pay in large cash 
at 2,480 the tael, the market rate being 1,800 cash the tael, 
or 1,150 the dollar. The unit of land measurement is 10, 
which means i.e. 10 fathoms or ^ part of a mu of 
land, — one mu being ^ acre. The statement about the 
freedom of certain places from tax on Ti ^ or non-paddy 
land was qualified by the assertion that the exemption was 
confined to the district of Ts‘ing-t‘ien. 

The city of Tsin-yiin is a mere village of 1,200 houses, 
hemmed in at each end of the gulley in which it is situated 
by gates, and two morsels of wall, 100 yards long. It has 
two very fine stone bridges of nine and thirteen arches 
respectively, crossing the river at the south end of the town ; 
— the river which communicates with Ch‘u-chow, and takes 
its rise near the town of Hu-chen in the Tsin-yiin district, 
60 li to the east. It has also a smaller stone bridge at the 
north side, spanning the stream which runs down to Yung- 
k'ang. There are villages every ten miles, between Tsin- 
yiin and Yung-k'ang, and they grow more considerable as 
the latter city is approached. Tsin-yiin is said to haye been 
terribly ravaged by the Taipings, and since the anarchy 
the people have become less tractable; but I saw no sign 
of hostility or sullenness anywhere. I found the dialects of 
Ch'u-chow and Tsin-yiin sufficiently near that of Wenchow 
to enable me to follow tolerably well the conversation of 
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the bearers aud villagers, and to make myself understood in 
cases where Ktoan-lma was unintelligible to them. 

Hu-chen is 60 li or 20 miles east of both Tsin-yiiii and 
Yung-k'ang ; it is thence 80 li to P'an-t'an-ch^n ^ III, 
which communicates by river with T'ai-chow, by way of 
Sien-chti iiii ® district city. Tsin-yun is distant 150 li 
by mountain-road from Tshng-t^en. 

Yiuig-k‘aug is a wall-less district city under the Kin- 
hwa ^ 0 Prefecture. It was occupied for several years 
by the rebels, who utterly destroyed it. At present it 
consists of about 2,000 houses, many of which have a well- 
to-do aspect. It is distant from the prefectural city 
40 miles by land, or 50 by water. Agriculturally, 
the district has fairly recovered from the effects of 
the rebellion, which carried off about 70 per cent 
of the population, but as yet its commerce and productive- 
ness go no further than supplying local wants. Exactly the 
same account of oinuni was given as at Clihi-chow and 
Tsin-yun. Malwa and T'ai-chow are both smoked, and a 
little is grown locally. The district supplies itself with 
grain, tea, and tobacco ; imports salt from T'ai-chow and 
Ch‘u-chow, and native and foreign piece goods Lan-chl, 
Its land tax is considerable, and 2,300 and 1,700 large cash 
respectively are the official and business values of the tael. 
The clean dollar, which is current throughout Chekiang, 
is worth 1,130 cash. As at Tsin-yiin, the popular unit of 
land measurpmeut is 10. 

A very striking feature in Yung-k'ang is its two bridges; 
one, a short one of three spans, is entirely built over with 
houses; the other, built on eleven strong stone piers, is 
about 200 yards long, and is roofed in and battened in on 
both sides with palings which give it a most unusual and 
picturesque aspect. ^Iwas told that inside it is provided 
with stalls for the use of hawkers and bamboo merchants, 
and that all the bridges in Cli'u-chow prefecture to the 
south-west were built on the same principle. 

The Yung-k^ang river takes a tortuous but due westerly 
course for 150 li to Kin-Iiwa Fu. To the south is a well- 
wooded range of hills, but to the north and west the country is 
more undulating and level. The willow, (hitherto rarely 
seen since leaving Wenchow), and fir line its grassy banks, 
and cover the country in great profusion, and, with the 
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autumn-red tints of the tallow-tree, give a singularly 
w^arm and park-like aspect to the neighbourhood. The 
river is shallow, and frequently unnavigable for anything 
but bamboo rafts ; it is beset with harmless rapids, and 
after heavy rain runs very swiftly. There were great 
numbers of geese, duck, teal, wild cormorants, herons, and 
other waterfowl to be seen at eveiy moment, and a sports- 
man would doubtless have pleasant experiences here. The 
same story was everywhere told about the T‘aipings; 
everyone had suffered in some way; had either been forced to 
labour, beaten, or kidnai^ped; had had his house burnt ; his 
relations killed ; or had seen his family starve to death. 

T^ung-kTn ^ ^ is-a considerable village on the left hank, 
six miles from Yung-k‘ang under the joint jurisdiction, or on 
the joint borders of Yung-k'ang and Wu-i ^ ^ districts. 
Thence it is 10 miles by land to Wii-i district-city, which 
the river passes to the west at Ting-siang, a distance of 
two miles, and with which it communicates by a branch 
stream navigable for rafts and small boats up to the city. 
Immense rafts of pine are floated down from Wu-i to 
Lan-chl and Hangchow. Wu-i, which I could not see 
from the river, is said to be a walled city, smaller than 
Yung-k"ang, with no particular industry, having, as usual 
here, suffered much at the hands of the rebels. 

The boundary between Wu-i and ICin-h wa districts, (the 
latter the head prefectural district of Kin-hvva Fu), lies JO 
miles further down at a place called Ts'iao-iigan {j| The 
river abounds with rapids and wild-fowl, and runs through' 
a richly- wooded hilly country. In many places the current 
is guided by weirs thrown across the stream, into a narrow 
channel just large enough to admit one boat or raft. The 
rafts are often 200 yards long, but never more than 12 feet 
wide, and are so constructed that they can be divided or 
moored at any joint, and turned by long bow or stern sw^eeps 
in any dfl’ection. The boatmen said that there was plenty 
of opium grown in Wu-i, and that natives of T^ai-chow (the 
great opium-producing region) were usually engaged to 
manage the crop. Sugar of the red kind is i^roduced in 
both Yung-k"ang and Wu-i, but the grey cane so common 
in Kiangnan is not found south-west of Lan-clifl. All the 
raftmen and boatmen whom I addressed spoke excellent 
southern Kwan-liwa^ hut they conversed with each other 
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in a local dialect akin to those of south Chekiang; but at 
last differing so much that both my servants and myself 
had to abandon the latter, except every now and then where 
an uncommon word had to be uttered in the two extremes 
in order to arrive at an uncertain mean. Salt from 
T‘ai-chow at Wu-i costs from 24 to 30 cash the catty, six 
times the price of salt at Wenchow. As far as I could 
follow the tortuous course of the river, it trends rather 
northerly than westerly after entering the Kin-hwa district. 
Baft cargoes of cotton from Shao-hing by way of Siao-shau 

ll[ and I-ch‘iao ; also brine blocks (for bean cm’d) or the 
curdling lees of salt from Hangchow ; piece goods from 
Yii-yao; grain for wine manufacture, &c., were met as we 
advanced. I tasted excellent wine of local distillation at 
various of the districts thi’ough which I passed. 

IKin-hwa Pu is a finely situated city approached from 
the south by a venerable and lofty sandstone bridge of 
fifteen arches, which, for solidity and graceful construction, 
might compare' not altogether unfavourably with the 
London bridges. In style it is precisely like the Eoman 
bridges, such as one still sees in certain Spanish and Prench 
towns. I failed to gather the history of this monument, 
which must be interesting, but the fact that its construction 
is popularly ascribed to genii vouches for its age. The 
interior of the city was not much damaged during the rebel 
occupation, but the suburbs were destroyed, partly by the 
inhabitants themselves, in order to have a clear range from 
the walls ; yet the exterior of the town has not been much 
rebuilt. Kin-hwa is celebrated all over the empire for its 
hams, fermented eggs, bean-curd, and sauce. I was told that 
it also produces ginseng for the Court. The only taxing- 
station in the prefecture appears to be at Lan-ch‘i, where 
there are three stations guarding the exits and entrances of 
the trifurcated river. 

The 20 miles by water, (60 li by land), almost due west 
from Kin-hwa to Lan-ch‘i, lie through a rather flat and not 
very visible country. A branch river runs south-west to 
Kin-hwa from I-wu ^ and Tung-yang which two 

districts, like Wu-i, send down quantities of indigo and lumber 
to the great mart of Lan-chfi. A small river, available 
for rafts, also runs south to parts of T'ang-ch'i ^ ^ district, 
from a point half way between Kin-hwa and Lan-ch‘i. 
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I maimged to solve here the knotty question of land 
measurement, which is after all simi^ly a question of words. 
A jpa or span is simply the local word for the tenth of a 
kimg or “fathom’' of 5.6 to 5.8 Chinese feet. Sixty 
hundreds " (i,e. six thousand pa) make 2| mu, or half an 
acre, i.c. twenty four “hundreds" make one mu. But at 
Wenchow the mu consists of 24 kuug. Hence it is evident 
that the pa is of a fathom. In Wenchow the common 
tenures take 5.8 Chinese feet to the fathom, whilst reclaimed 
shore-lands take hut 5 6. 

South-east of Kin-hwa, at a distance of eight or ten 
miles, the Fowhs-claw Hill ^ jK. ill stands out prominently 
as a landmark, and enahles one to fix the bearings of I-wu, 
Yung-k'ang, and Wu-i, which are respectively about north- 
east, south-west by west, and south-west of Kin-hwa. 
I-wu is distant by land 160 li from Yung-k'ang. 

The great mart of Lan-ch‘i, the Ch‘ung-k'ing of 
Chekiang, both as to size, situation, and wealth, is the true 
key to the trade of the province. The city was utterly 
destroyed by the rebels, who wreaked their vengeance on 
this town and Yung-k'angmore especially on account of the 
resistance offered. Large junks axe first seen at Kin-hwa, 
to which place and Lan-chfi the produce of T‘ang-ch'i, 
Tung-yaiig and the other districts just named is brought 
down on rafts or in boats. The prefecture of K'u-chow 
sends immense quantities of paper, grain, indigo, lumber, 
bamboos, &e., down to Lan-cM; in good sized boats from 
Cbbmg-shan jll, Lung-yu H fj$, and Kiang-shan fX llJ> 
or in rafts from K'ai-hwa w^henee there is land 

communication with Hwei-chow Fu in An-hwei 

province. It is a significant fact that elsewhere in Kin-hwa 
Fu there are no tax-stations ; hence it is, probably, that the 
Lan-chl traders, who import by excellent water routes from 
Hangchow and Ningpo, are enabled to sell to the Ch"u-chow 
prefecture so cheaply as to check the development of 
Wenchow. In any case, the T‘ao-hwa range is suJBficient 
to confine the sphere of Wenchow’s trading ventures, as far 
as Chekiang is concerned, to the two prefectures of 
Wenchow and Ch'u-chow. The pawn-shops and banks at 
Lan-chfi are chiefly in the hands of An-hwei men, the 
foreign goods ” and native cloth shops are kept by Shao- 
hing men ; the sugar, dates, fruit, and “south goods ” trade 
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is in the hands of Fukien men ; the pottery in tliose of 
traders from Kiangsi. The salt consumed at Lan-chh comes 
Md I-khao from Shao-hing, and sells at 30 cash, or, further 
up at K'ii-chow {fj J+l, for about 35 cash. Lung~yu is 90 
li distant from both Lan-chT and K'ii-chow Fu, which is 90 
li irom Ch^ang-shau, distant again from its subordinate 
town Hwa-pu ^ ^ 60 li. 

Lan-chh seems to have quite recovei’ed from the effects 
of the rebel devastation. I walked through the chief street, 
and was greatly struck by the solid aspect of everything 
around me. I also walked along part of the wall, and down 
several cross streets ; everywhere the town seemed to be 
rebuilt or rebuilding. I noticed here the poles of the 
telegraph line between Hangchow and Foochow. As at 
Tshng-then, Gli'u-chow, and, in fact, nearly all Chinese towns, 
a pagoda stands at the corner hill which one must fetch in 
approaching the town. A pagoda may be said to have 
something like the same effect in regard to the rank of a 
Chinese town that a Eussian church has in distinguishing a 
selo from a d&revnya, — a parish-town from a market 
village. 

In leaving Lan-cliT and taking a northerly direction 
we have on our right the range of hills which shelter 
Kin-hwa on the north ; the K'ii-chow prefecture is, I am 
told, comparatively level. There is from this point a 
marked difference in the aspect of the hills, which now 
become thinly wooded, and account for the large lumber 
export from the west. The boundary between Lan**clil 
district and Kien-t^ ^ the pref -ctural district of 
Yen-chow ^ Fu, is at Shang-ho, a village 50 li distant 
from Lan-chl, and 40 from Yen-chow, This and other 
villages passed have a well-built and comfortable 
appearance. After entering the Kien-tS district, tlie left 
bank becomes mountainous, and the river is once more 
enclosed between hills. 

The opening of Wenchow has greatly interfered wdth 
the revival of Lan-ch^i. The small steamer Yungning 
carries 300 tons of cargo and 100 passengers, both ways, 
thrice a month. Taking 10 tons as an average junk cargo, 
she may be said to divert from Lan-ehT thirty junks. But 
as a junk would not make its average round voyage westward 
under a month, she may be said to diwu't the trade of 90 or 
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100 cargo junks, and the same number of iDassenger junks. 
The largest cargo junks on this river can carry 300 Ud 
or 900 peculs, say 50 tons, but this is only when the water 
is at its greatest flood height, during three or four uncertain 
months (usually spring) out of the twelve. 

Yen-chow Fu is a well-situated town on the left bank 
of the river which communicates to the west with Kwei- 
chow Fu in An-hwei ; it is also on the left bank of the 
Hangchow river, but a mile to the west. The distance by 
land to the great An-hwei mart of T'^n-ch'i is 400 

1% by land, or 500 by water, and the land distances are 160 
li to Shun-an ^ ^ district-city, 60 to Wei-ping 20 

to the frontier Kai-k'ow, 50 to Sing-tu gE 50 to Kwei- 
chow, and 50 to T'en-ch'i. The Sui-an ^ ^ and Shou- 
ch'ang % ^ rivers are navigable for rafts only. 

My escort being several days behind me, preparing 
despatches, &c., I took the prefectural city by surprise, and 
walked round part of the wall, np the main street, and round 
to a second gate. There are no foreigners in this part of 
Ch6-kiang, and probably few have ever appeared in this city 
dressed in western clothes ; at any rate, my advent created 
some sensation, but not a single hostile word was uttered 
within my hearing, though I was unattended by any 
one but my own servants in unofficial dress, and 
though the people had not the remotest idea who or 
what I was. The area of the city is three parts in ruins, 
having been razed to the ground by the rebels ; the business 
quarter at and near the Great South Gate, and the main 
street are Avell built and prosperous looking. I should 
estimate that there were 3,000 or 4,000 houses in the town, 
not counting the “villages^' and farms, dotted about 
amongst the ruins and sheets of water. I believe the 
minimum circumference of a Flo city is fixed by law at 10 
li, or 3 miles, so that the vacant spaces often met with in 
them are by no means conclusive evidence of decay. 

The exports from the interior districts to Yen-chow are 
bees' wax from Sui-an, and indigo, lumber, and paper, from 
the same and the other districts. The prefecture is said by 
the boatmen to be hilly throughout. 

At Yen-chow, I was told at the Kin-hwa guild that 
there were, besides, Kiangsi, Hwei-chqw, Fukien, and 
Shao-hing guilds in the city. Malwa oidiimwas quoted at 
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2.4 oz. the dollar, but the city practices adulteration 
{ch‘%ng) ?tji of the drug for interior consumption. Pistachio 
nuts ^ ^ are extensively produced in the Kien-te 
(prefectural) district, and the Ts'ih-li Lung -tl M, H region 
yields lime, charcoal, fuel, and excellent Samlai fish. 

There is no terrace cultivation of the rocky hills from 
Lan-ch‘i northwards ; they are covered with small brush- 
wood, and have the appearance of having been stripped of 
their timber. 

The trade on the river, I should think, was equal to 
half that between Ch‘nng-k‘ing and Sha-shih jp but the 
junks are smaller, run shorter distances, and take much less 
cargo at a time. Most of them are comfortably provided 
with passenger bunks. The reason why the Ch‘ung-k‘ing 
trade seems so enormous to many appears to me to be that 
the whole trade of Sz-ch'uan, and part of that of Yun-nan, 
Kwei-chow, Hu-nan, and Hu-peh with the east, is forced 
into one single channel between Fu-chow in'! and 
Sha-.shih, ,a distance of 400 miles, whilst here it is better 
circulated. 

A remarkable feature about the boats all along this 
river is that they are drawn by thin hemp cord, almost as 
slender as whipcord, instead of the bamboo lines so common 
in other parts of China. Two or three cords, each not more 
than the eighth of an inch in thickness, made out of the 
Boelm&ria nivea or grass-cloth hemp, are sufficient to draw 
a large junk up the rapids. 

A small stream, navigable at certain seasons for small 
boats and rafts, enters the Hangchow river at Si-k'ou 

M P- 

I saw fishing with cormorants going on at several 
places. Two or three boats form a triangle, and, beating 
the water between them, with yells drive their cormorants 
down ; in a, few seconds they rise, some with a fish in the 
mouth, which, on account of their throats being tied tight, 
they cannot swallow. The boatman grasps the fish, and 
rewards the bird with a morsel. It is a singular thing to 
find that here the heron (lu-su) is called the cormorant, 
and the cormorant (ga-nff) ^ ||| the heron. Put I believe 
there is a classical name lu-tsz for the cormorant 
which may perhaps be confused with lu-sz a heron. 

The boundaiy between Kien-t§ and f‘uug-lu ^ 
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districts is at the Lu-sz Men (or exit from the gorge 
enclosing the Ts"ih-H Lung fishery), a small fishing village 
on the right bank, 50 li from Yen-chow Fu. At this point 
we met a fleet of forty I-wu and Kiang-shan junks, bound 
upwards with cargoes of salt, cotton, beche-de-mer, &c* The 
country here opens out a little, and the river, when the 
w^afer is low, divides for a few miles into two streams, 
enclosing an islet between them. A small rivulet from the 
interior of the district also joins the Hangchow 

river here* 

T‘ung-lu district city is unwalled, and appears to 
contain almost as many houses, and to be as well built as 
Yen-chow Fu ; further, to have almost recovered from rebel 
ravages. A branch stream, joining the Hangchow Eiver on 
the north side of T'ung-lu, brings down grain, charcoal, 
firewood, &c., from F5n-shui S* afc and Ch‘ang-Wa 
districts. 

A little coal appears to be produced in Kiang-sban, 
whence it is brought to Lan-cb'i. Some is also produced in 
Kien-t6, where it is locally used in the lime production. 

As far as I could gather no iron is obtained anywhere 
in the south, north, or west parts, except in, the Oh‘u-chow 
prefecture. 

The lime is used here in pounding away {ch'img or ifao) 
the second shelling of paddy after the first husk has been 
ground off {lung). Gypsum is used for the same purpose at 
Shanghai, and oyster-shell lime at Canton ; rice-husk ash 
is used at Wgnchowj hence it is, perhaps, that rice is 
always so carefully washed before cooking. Yet in the 
north, I believe, rice is only once shelled by a process 
called nien, and no lime is used, though washing is still 
needed. 

The boundary between the Yen-chow and Hangchow 
prefectures is at Tsa-ch‘i i|, (30 li from T'ung-lu), a 
considerable village on the right bank. The Tsa-ch‘i river, 
opposite, is navigable up to Sin-ch'6ng iff jiS district 
town. . 

About 20 or 30 li farther down, at some undefined spot 
near where the river takes a bend eastwards, is the 
boundary between the Sin-ch'eng and Fu-yang districts ; 
and a small stream on the right hank gives access to parts 
of P'u-kiang district when the watri is high. The 
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boatmen stay tliat a few li of land inwards on the right bank 
belong to the Fu-yang district. 

Fu-yang ^ m city is also nnwalled, and appears to 
have recovered even more than T'nng-Iu from rebel 
devastation. It has no special features distinguishing its 
trade. As at T'ung-lu, there is a salt likin office. It 
appears that salt pays a loading tax at Hangchow, a small 
examination fee at places en route, and likin at the place of 
consumption. General taxing stations are only found at 
Tung-kwan ^ (Yen-chow FuX and Lan-ch'i on the way 
to Kin-hwa city, and at K‘ii-chow Fu and Kiang-shan in 
the west. 

Below Fu-yang, a small stream from the country joins 
the Hangchow river, and a few miles further east the latter 
widens out into what looks like a beautiful lake six miles 
in width. The river then narrows and turns suddenly 
west at W^n-chia Yen ^ ^ jg. 

^ Before reaching the true outskirts of the provincial 
capital by water from the south, a straggling suburb of two 
miles in length is passed to the left; then there is a 
miserable apology for a wharf, whence it is another mile to 
the nearest gate. From this wharf a free ferry, consisting 
of a score or so of large boats, runs every few minutes to 
the opposite bank, about a mile across. 

The famous^ western lake, a mile or two outside the 
north-west gate is, in spite of recent devastation, a beautiful 
spot, and the eccentric Admiral and General P'Sng Yii-lin 
has fitted up an island in the midst of it where he lives a 
sort of hermit-priest life when not on circuit. The area 
enclosed by the walls of Hangchow must rank with the 
areas of Peking and Hanking, though the walls are not 
nearly so substantial. The main street runs between three 
and four miles in an almost straight line. The circuit of 
the walls is variously estimated at from 20 to 25 miles. 
Previous to the rebellion, it is said, even the enclosed hills 
were covered with houses, but, though rebuilding is rapidly 
going on, scarcely a third of the area is yet filled in, and 
there is a filthy slovenliness about municipal and sanitary 
arrangements, notwithstanding this, I think that Hangchow 
as it stands must, (with perhaps the exception of Ningpo, 
which I have only touched at), be the most populous city 
in Gii6kiang. The Europeans, seem to be congregated in 
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the northern or least recovered portion, called the " lower 
city, and during my walks and rides there I never heard an 
uncivil word. When paying my official visits, however, in 
the Tartar quarter, (a small walled enclosure at the north end), 
and in the upper city, or busy portion, I heard the words 
Yang Kwd-tsz pretty often. Though the missionaries say 
that a local brogue is spoken, I heard nothing but Kwm- 
hwa, nor could I distinguish the language of the local 
bannermen from that of the Chinese. Both seem to 
have merged into an impure sort of " southern 
mandarin.” There are 8,0G0 opium dens in the town ; and 
about 20 wholesale opium houses. The daily trade in the 
drug, I was told, reached $20,000 a day, and is apparently 
nearly all in Malwa, some coming from Shanghai, but most 
from Ningpo. 

Though this is a country of silk, it seemed to me that 
very few had silk on their backs, and indeed the city is 
poor. The YcmSns are little better than our lumber-rooms 
or out-houses. 

I noticed the ShSn-pao being taken into several 
Yamuna and hawked in great numbers about the streets ; 
this paper has made itself a high reputation throughout the 
northern, western, and central provinces. 

From the opposite bank a raised path runs 10 li to the 
market town of Si-hsing under the Siao-shan district. 

Thence a “blind” canal passes through Siao-shan city (10 K) 
and Chhen-ch'ing Chin ^ (40 li) to Shao-hing Fu 

(60 li), in all 40 miles. There are various branch canals to 
I-oh‘iao ^ 60' li, Win-chia Yen, 30 li, and Pai-ho 

Oh'ang SI 36 ^i. Before approaching Hang,ohow, I 
had noticed we were getting into a mulberry region, and I 
rode through some very dense mulberry groves on the 
Western lake. . The country quite changes on the Shao-hing 
side ; for the first ten miles, there is hardly anything to be 
seen but rice, for which (and its wine) the prefecture is 
famous. No opium, accounts tend to shew, has been grown 
in the five northern prefectures; Ningpo finds cotton W 
pay better ; Shao-hing, rice ; the others, silk. Yet, during 
the past two years, the poppy has been planted in Shang- 
yfi _fc district. 

The district-city of Siao-shan is traversed by the canal 
which passes in and out by water-gates under the wails,.and 
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has a very picturesque effect. Thence to Shao-hing Fu is 
:100 1% and branch creeks intersect and irrigate the country 
in every direction. This is without exception the fattest 
stretch of land I have ever seen in China or elsewhere. 
The autumn crop of rice is gathered in two relays, called 
the early and late kinds, one sis; weeks or two months later 
than the other. Strange to say, the quality of the land in 
the Shan-yin [Ij district differs so much from that in 
Siao-shan, that there the xice crops are ^ again reaped 
considerably later. Shan-yin and Kwei-chi ^ ^ are the 
prefectural districts, and seem to reek with richness. 
Substantial villages and market-towns, many as large as the 
more Western district-cities, succeed one another at distances 
of hfilf-a-niile, and are to he seen thickly dotted over the 
country. There being no danger of drought, husbandry is 
mathematically exact and minute, cultivation being carried 
to the very water’s edge. With the exception of the 
substantial stone pathways between the cities, there seems 
to be little means of intercommunication except by boat, 
and these boats are externally adorned with such consummate 
art that they have the appearance of being made of fine 
porcelain. Large and small, they are all fitted up with rain- 
proof telescope mats, and can be used as dwellings, cargo 
boats, or passenger and pleasure barges ; they fully merit the 
name of gondola ; many of the small ones are worked with 
the feet, and thousands are passed during a day’s travel. 
The country realizes to the full the willow pattern ” idea 
of China. Stone bridges of elegant shape are seen or passed 
every few moments ; remarkable arches and monuments are 
thickly strewn about ; the willow, tallow, soap, and camphor 
trees adorn the graves and villages; and all the ideal 
Chinese scenes, such as goose and duck breeding, weir and 
basket fishing, &o., recur at every moment. The country is 
flat, hut the graves (which waste a great deal of good land) 
and village-clusters deprive the landscape of monotony. 
Towards Shao-hing the hills to the right are approached 
more closely, and it is thence that the excellent stone is 
obtained which seems so cheap and plentiful. The highroad 
canal runs both round and through Shao-hing, and the 
passage of 10 through the busiest part of the town affords 
an excellent opportunity of inspecting it at ease. I noticed 
the words Holy Protestant Chapel"' largely painted upon 
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a prominent corner house, and I was surprised to see a 
Widow's arch " of the purest type dedicated in French to 
Lieut, Le Brethon de Oaligny, of the French Navy, and 
about 20 of his rr— who '^died in delivering the 
Province" in j-.nd 1864. Shao-hing is 45 li in 

circuit, but only the north portion seems to have recovered 
from the occupation of the rebels, who were here and at 
Siao-shan for three years, — probably the three above 
enumerated. It is said that the southern portion furnishes 
enough paddy to feed the city for three years. There is 
little about here beyond the dilapidation of cities to shew 
that the T'aip'ings damaged the country, unless it be that 
great potential wealth and comfort are accompanied by a 
maximum of rickettinessand filth in household arrangements; 
yet some well finished temples, ancestral halls, and even 
houses are 10 be seen. The, boats are the most desirable 
resting spots for a European, and next to them (if they 
were only dry) would be the open paddy fields, notwith- 
standing the way in which they are fertilized. The winter 
crops are beans, vegetables, and wheat. The land-tax is 
very heavy, about 330 cash (in practice) the mu, with ^ of 
a pint of rice, commuted for 35 cash. 

Cultivators' rack-rents range from 250 to 800 catties of 
paddy (equals half the weight of rice) a mu, that is, nearly 
one half of an average harvest. The landlord pays the tax, 
and tenant pays for the beasts and implements. 

It is a remarkable thing that the rebels have nowhere 
succeeded in destroying the pagodas ; every city I have 
visited has one or more, those of Hangchow and Shao-bing 
being the finest ; in many cases great damage has been done, 
but this only gives them a quainter appearance of antiquity. 

Shao-hing produces large quantities of cotton and tea 
for export, but is of course chiefly noted fox its wine ; and I 
noticed several wine- jar potteries. Its trade with Lan-chT 
is by way of I-chdao, and of course the canal leads to 
Ningpo, The telegraph wires are laid double between 
Ha! gchow and Shao-hing, but only single between Shao-hing 
and Ningpo. I observed an advertisement by a telegraph 
agency in a village near Shao-hing, offering codes at 20 cents 
each, and undertaking to send messages as far South as 
Swatow, besides Nanking, the Northern towns, and foreign 
countries ; the wires are along the canal the whole way. 
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invariably passing to the rear of villages, and apparently 
avoiding as far as possible private land. 

The northern shore of Shao-hing produces excellent 
salt, which (apparently) is both sun-dried and boiled before 
it is consumed ; the flats are under official management, and 
the local price varies from 20 to 30 cash the catty, according 
to weather. Ningpo salt which is only dried in the sun 
seems partly to command the more eastern markets. 

About 70 li from Shao-hing there is a canal to the 
south, which leads 20 li to, and ends in, a market-town 
called Hao-pa ^ under the Shang-yii district ; at the 
other end of the town a creek joins the tidal river running 
down to P§-kwan Chen "S ^ near the coast (20 li), fram 
Ch'eng district city (120 li). In a very few moments the 
broker at Hao-pa provided me with a boat and a written 
contract. This broking system in Chekiang seems to work 
very well and advantageously for all parties. The rice 
crops of Shang-yii district are liable to destruction by high 
tides, wherefore the pint of commuted rice tax has been 
remitted for many generations. 

The reason why a canal is not cut through the few 
hundred yards which separate the tidal river and the canal 
might seem to be that the level of the former was originally 
much higher, and as the sea water, which is not usually 
found above Pe-kwan, occasionally breaks the dykes, it might 
ruin a fine rice country. Yet it seems that Mngpo boats 
can struggle over the two banks which separate the 
Shang-yii and Kwei-chi water systems, and that there is 
still no risk of tidal floods there. On the other hand, the 
Si-hsing end of the canal is higher than the river at 
Hangchow. The problem of the respective levels is one 
which, therefore, I am compelled to abandon; further 
enquiry is necessary. Small steam launches could do 
excellent service on these canals. 

The river which runs from Ch^^ng district passes 
through a hilly country, in the low parts of which the 
^IIow and mulberry trees are the most prominent objects. 
Tbe young wheat was everywhere springing up between 
the latter; the hills are fairly wooded with pine, fir, 
willows, bamboo, and camphor wood. As far as I could 
make out, the water level is at times both much higher 
and much lower than when I was on it, The breadth is 
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very irregular, and there are numerous loops, islands, and 
short creeks. Judging from the amount of scum and 
dihris, and the facts that the country is muddy and that 
the rains have been incessant for a month, I presume that 
I witnessed a moderate freshet. There was water enough 
everywhere for good-sized steamers. Tall fresh-water 
grass is here cultivated as fuel ; the same sort, grown on 
salt-water land, is used as string for packing, &c. 

Ch*^ng district produces large quantities of a vegetable 
called pai chu ^ eaten when young as food, and 
used as a drug when old; also pears, silk, tobacco, and 
tea, all of which are exported. The imports are ‘'South 
goods,” salt fish, rice, and pulse. The city is walled, and 
has been almost entirely rebuilt since the rebel occupation. 

There are numerous prosperous villages and market 
towns on the banks, amongst which may be named 
San-kai on the joint frontiers of Kwei-chi, Shang-yii, and 
Ch'eng districts. 

Navigation, except for a few rafts, ceases at Ch'eng 
city, hut in advancing South-east towards T'ai-chow we 
kept one branch in sight up to Pan-chu ft, a mountain 
village 40 li further on than Sin-ch'ang Jgf ^ city, to which 
district it is subordinate. Another branch runs down from 
somewhere in the Tung-yang district, and meets the first 
mentioned just below Ch'^ng city. The Sin-ch'ang branch 
is crossed by a ferry by travellers leaving the town of 
Ch'dng Men in a southerly direction, and again, about 26 li 
further on, shortly after passing the Sin-eh‘ang border. 

Sin-ch'ang is a snugly situated city looking like a flat 
square box set down between the spurs of two hills ; our 
road skirted the walls, over which we could see that the 
town was fairly well filled with buildings. We were told 
that not much opium was grown in the neighbourhood, and 
that barely two ounces of Malwa were purchasable for a 
dollar. The paddy crop was in, and the young wheat 
rapidly coming up in its place; the millet (here seen for 
the first time) was gathering ; here also for the first time 
in China, and subsequently in Hwang-yen district, I saw 
the water-chestnut {Eleooharis tuberosus) growing in large 
quantities. 

The mountain scenery, which is constant in its kind 
throughout the province, becomes exceptionally pretty 
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between Sin-cb'ang and Pan-chn; the latter place is 500 
feet above the plain. The/^?^^ or maple tree in its autumn 
yellow was an especially ornamental feature in the landscape. 
There was nothing of particular interest to note en roivte^ 
except that lampwick grass was being taken from and 
cotton to T'ai-chow in large quantities, the latter partly for 
distribution, perhaps, in the Kin-hwa prefecture. 

I should mention that just after entering the Sin- 
ch'ang district I saw a proclamation ragarding the new 
telegraph line, issued in the joint names of the magistrate 
,and lieutenant in command: it stated that the object was to 
facilitate the transmission of military intelligence for the 
better security of the people's hearths and homes. Graves 
and private property would not be disturbed. 

The road which leads in a south easterly direction 
from Pan-chu over the hills to the plain of T'ieii-t^ai district 
5c *a crosses three ridges, the highest of which is not more 
than 1,200 feet above the plain. A manifest difference in 
the appearance and character of the people is perceptible the 
moment the limits of the T'ai-chow prefecture, to which 
T^ien-t^ai is subordinate, are reached. They are both sturdier 
in build and manlier in bearing than any other of the 
inhabitants of CM-kiang amongst whom I have been. At 
the same time they are inclined to be curious and insubor- 
dinate, and I should think would require but little provo- 
cation to conduct themselves disagreeably. 

A small but, at least after the rain, rapid river emerges 
from the hills and runs through Tslng-chl, ^ (the port 
of Tlen-t^ai), where it is crossed by a very substantial stone 
bridge perhaps 200 yards in length, directly after which it 
joins the Sien-chii f||( ^ river. I saw no opium, and- was 
told that the district of Hwang-yen ^ was the one 
which produced most in T^ai-chow Pu. The plain seemed 
to be planted everywhere with wheat and winter vegetables. 

The distance from Tien-t'ai by land to Tung-yang is 
160 li: the distance between T^ien-t'ai and T'ai-cliow Fu is 
officially and really 90 li, but po]Dulaiiy 120. I find that 
one hour is average good time for travelling 10 li by land 
in China, and I was here on the move nine hours. Ten li 
are often called a pht, which term may be compared with 
the German Stu7ide, as often meaning the time occupied by 
the traveller irrespectively of the actual distance traversed. 
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A naountain " three miles high ” may he a mountain from 
1,000 feet to 10,000 in height, and from a quarter of a 
mile to three miles along the usual road from the foot to 
the summit, but which takes a man an hour to mount on 
foot. 

The journey from T‘ien-t‘ai to T'ai-chow may also 
be made by water, but the river was so swollen that 
no boats could get up to the town during the two days 
I was there. Sien-chii district, 100 U further up, is to be 
reached by two-ton boats, and P'an-t'an (previously men- 
tioned when at Tsin-yiin), 50 li still higher, by rafts. 
The river scenery, hilly and well wooded, is very pretty, and 
the ferry has to be used twice on the way. Sien-chii 
appears to be distant by land only 45 li from Ta-ching 
and about 120 li from Yo-ch’ing, This town (Tien-t'^ai) 
imports silk from Ch'fing and Sin-oh'ang districts ; it 
appears to be the extreme limit to which Malwa opium 
reaches, and even then it is barely known to be purchasable 
in the town. T'ai-chow salt, which costs 3 cash on the 
coast, and 7 at Hwang-yen, sells at 16 or 16 cash a catty 
at T‘ien-t‘ai. Tea seems to be the chief production 
of the district. I was told that iron was obtained from 
Chu-chi ^ g. 

T'ai-chow Eu is a finely situated city, the houses of 
which are built round one side of a hill whose toe almost 
cuts the town in two ; the walls enclose part of the heights 
behind. The rebels did no damage during the first year 
of their occupation, as the inhabitants had opened their 
gates to them and offered supplies of food ; but disputes 
arose later on j plundering took place in the villages ; and 
the Eastern part of the town was subsequently partly 
destroyed. The rebels by all accounts do not seem to 
have much injured the country parts of T‘ien-t'ai and Lin- 
hai, (the T'ai-chow prefectural district) ; at all events 
these have now the appearance of being very thickly 
populated with (for China) well-to-do communities. The 
river at T'ai-chow is crossed by two bridges of boats, and 
then takes a bold sw’eep north, after which its course down 
to Kiang-k'ou □ (the port of Hwang-yen) is exceedingly 
tortuous, as it passes through pleasant hill and village 
scenery. The effect of the tides is felt up to within 20 li of 
T'ai-chow ; 40 li below T'ai-chow I moored whilst the tide 
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ran suddenly and rapidly up for three hours, rising perhaps 
12 feet during that time, after which it carried us down 16 
or 18 miles in three hours. The next tide took us up from 
Kiang-k'ou to Hwang-yen. Steam gunboats can at all times 
get up to Kiang-k^ou, but except when swollen by foods, 
the river between Kiang-k'ou and Tai-chaw is only navi- 
gable by small boats. The Hwang-yen river is hardly navi- 
gable at all 10 miles above the town. 

The notorious bandit Chin-man ^ who is ^ often 
known by his adopted surname of Hwang is still in the 
mountains, although be has nominally given in his 
submission, and draws $B00 a month from the Prefect’s 
chest for the support of himself and his immediate followers. 
At the same time he now refrains from plunder, and has 
nominally surrendered, and keeps the bandit class well in 
hand. As he is a sort of Eobin Hood in his ways, and 
always treats the poor kindly ; the rich and official classes 
are the only ones who in the least fear him, 

Tlrere is an extensive and rich plain between Hwang- 
yen and the boundary of Yo-cli*ing ^ }^, after which two 
ridges, each of a few hundred feet in height, have to be 
crossed. It was too early for opium, (which is planted a 
month later than in Sz-ch^ian), but large tracts of land were 
being prepared for it. Wheat, rape, and vegetables of all 
sorts were springing up, and water chestnuts, tallow-berries, 
and rice were stored or storing. Hwang-yen is famous for 
its oranges, and it also produces an inferior sort of silk 
stuff. The celebrated WSnchow tribute oranges are gTown 
from slips of one kind grafted on to trees of another dwarf 
variety. 

It is 75 li from Hwang-yen to the walled town of 
Ta-ehing ^ij (under Yo-ch'ing district), which place is 
distant from T'ai-ping ^ district city 80 K. Hwang-yen 
city is also distant from Pai-ping 80 K. Hung-clriiao 
or ^ is 60 very long H from Ta-ching, and Chu-hsii 
lH (on the coast) is half the way from Hung-cli'iao to 
Ta-ching, which in all is 30 U, Ta-ching and a place called 
Wu-yung, farther south, produce considerable quantities of 
iron, but no coal. Tea, however, is the chief staple, and 
^'tea-tax assistant sub-prefect” is the title of the civil 
official at Ta-ching. Later on, I was informed, the whole 
country would be covered with the poppy. 
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Three inconsiderahle ridges have to be crossed between 
Ta-ching and the city of To-ching ; the road skirts the coast 
inlets, and a considerable river has to be crossed 20 li to 
the north of Hung«ch"iao ; this river appears to communicate 
with Wu-yung, the iron-producing spot above mentioned, 
ZQ U distant eastwards from the ferry. 

The fine range of mountains known as the Yen-tang 
0 ^ Hills is left on the right, and either Yo-chfing or 
Ta-ching may be made the base of an exploring trip amongst 
the numerous temples and remarkable crags which have 
obtained a holiday seeker’s celebrity in this region. A 
great portion of the coast-land about here has been enclosed 
by strong dykes, and reclaimed for agricultural purposes* 
Considerable tracts are also given up to mussel, cockle, and 
clam breeding. Both these descriptions of land add largely 
to the revenue collection of the district, and are exceedingly 
profitable to the owners. A creek leads from Hung-chfiao 
to Yo-chTng, but, as it is interrupted in several places by 
banks and dams, it is not of much commercial importance. 

From Yo-chTng to Kwan-t^ou ^ ^ small town 

belonging to Yo-chTng, and situated on a loop of the Wen- 
chow river, it is 30 U to the city of WSnchoW. This journey 
from Yo-ch‘ing may be made either by canal or road, hut 
the canal is blind at the Kwan-t"ou or port end, and is only 
used by small boats. 

Yo-chTng city is finely situated near the end of a tunnel- 
like valley, and at the foot of the Yen-tang range of hills. 
The circuit of the new city is double the size of the old 
walls, which occupy another site a mile further to the 
north, and are inhabited only by a few stragglers. The- 
country here abounds with handsome women, who are 
very neatly dressed, and all wear a comely apron made 
out of a sort of ^'Scotch” plaid. No traces whatever of the* 
rebel occupation are now visible at or near Hwang-yen, Ta- 
ching, or Yo-chTng. Prosperous villages succeed each other 
along the road with great frequency. 

W&nchow city itself was never entered, although the- 
suburbs were partly in rebel hands. The numerous canals,, 
which intersect the city and communicate with the river and 
tidal creeks, enabled the inhabitants to obtain external 
supplies of food on the one hand, and to keep the besiegers 
at a harmless distance on the other. 
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We did not enter the T'ai-p'ing district. _ This produces 
rice for export, opium, tea, and a small quantity of silk. 

The stretch of country between T'ai-ehow Fu and Wen- 
chow Tu is still a good deal harassed by local bandits. On 
the road I met the Hwang-yen magistrate, who turned 
out to be an old Kewkiang acquaintance.^ He was escorted 
by 80 soldiers armed with rifles, and informed me that 
the country was so thickly populated that the improvident 
classes had scarcely any resource but plunder. 

It is 80 li from Yo-ch'ing city by land and water to the 
island and sub-prefectural city of Yii-hwan It is 60 

U by either land or water to Kwan-t‘ou ; and 90 li by land 
to Feng-lin Ht, 

To sum up ! it will be seen from the above account 
that the province of Ch6-kiang is or might be almost self- 
supporting in all commodities except coal, iron, and opium, 
of which last two she still imports perhaps a good half of 
her total consumption : coal she does not much use, nor 
perhaps require, being specially rich in lumber. The western 
half has recovered from the effects of the rebellion, whilst 
the eastern half still requires time. 

My journey was so arranged that I actually visited aU 
the prefectural towns, except the two to the extreme north, 
and one to the extreme west. These I propose to visit on 
future occasions. In addition there remain to be inspected 
the communications with Fukien in the south, and Kiang- 
ei and Anhwei in the west. I wish also, if possible, to 
examine the Zik'a tribes of western Ch‘u-chow ‘prefecture. 
It will be seen that at least a glimpse has been obtained at 
all the arteries of the province, with the exception of those 
named, and that the command of Hingpo, Shanghai, and 
Hangchow (including Lan-oh‘i) over all but the Ch‘u-chow 
and Wenchow prefectures is quite natural and legitimate, 
as the T‘ao-hwa range to the west and the Yen-tang range 
to the east are sufficient to exclude WSnchow from 
competition with Ningpo in the K'ti-chow, T'ai-chow, and 
Kin-hwa prefectures. 

Under the head of Hingpo, a map of Chekiang will be 
found in the Annual Customs Trade Eeports for 1881 and 
1882. In this, there are some important errors and 
omissions. The river which runs from King-ning ^ 
to T'sing-t'ien ^ ^ is not given. The city of Yung-k'ang 
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7^m is omitted, and the river -whieli runs from Yung-k'ang 
past Wu-i ^ ^ to Kin-hwa ^ ^ is made to end in the 
sand. There is no such branch river as that given south 
of I-wu ^ ; it should branch off at Kin-hwa ; and it 

is to be doubted whether the left and right bank river 
boundaries of Yen-chow Fu and Kin-hwa Fu respectively 
are correctly given. The space distances of places between 
Hangchow and Shao-hing ft are disproportionate, and the 
vast vacant space south of T‘ai-chow exists not, or 

belongs to the northern part of W^n-chow Fu, the towns 
of which have been cramped into an excessively reduced 
area. The Hwang-yen g ^ tidal river is of no size or 
importance above Hwang-yen, and is only navigable for 
small boats as far as Ta-ch‘i a few miles above that 

city. Hou-so ^ is not south, but a mile to the north 
of Yo-ch‘ing ^ (not L^-ch‘ing). 

Comparing the size of Oh^-kiang with that of England, 
and considering the comparatively small number of large 
towms in the former, I am inclined to think that the 
population of 11,000,000, officially reported by the governor, 
is not far from the mark ; more especially as, in the east 
portion at least, quite half the population must have perished 
during the rebellion. Unlike what is the case in An-hwei, 
no influx of immigrants from other provinces has taken 
place. 





ARTICLE III, 


A JOURNEY IN FUKIEN. 

BY 

E. H. Pakkee, Esq., 

Of JjT. B, M.'s Consular Service. 


I LEFT the Prefect's Bridge of Wenchow on the 11th of 
January 1884, hound for the south. Poling the boat for 
half a mile through a noisome liquid which looked like dye- 
wash or ink, we emerged at the water-gate adjoining the Small 
South Gate of the city, and followed the wall to the Great 
South Gate. Then, turning once more south, we continued 
in this direction past the Shan Ch'ien Hill [1[ with its 
inclined pagoda, known as the Sun T'a ^ for twenty li, 
as far as the market town of Pai-siang ^ (with a 
pagoda), after which we turned south-west, passed through 
the hills which encircle Wenchow to the south, and 
continued ten li due south to Wang-yu ^ the last town 
in the Yung-chia ^ ^ district, and found ourselves in a 
small valley surrounded by rather hare but picturesque 
hills, ranging up to 1,000 feet in height. The country is 
very thickly populated, and admirably provided with fresh 
water canal intercommunications : it is not unlike the rich 
flat stretch between Hangchow and Shao-hing, but hardly 
so teeming with fatness. The most striking novelties are 
the innumerable orange groves, producing the celebrated 
Ou kan HJ ff, or bitter tribute-orange. The fruit of the 
Cantonese Kem Jmet ^ (cumquot) is sown in the 
ground, and slips of the Kan or Citrus Margarita are 
grafted upon the young roots : the result is the large bitter 
orange, no higher than a gooseberry bush. If encourage- 
ment were given to this trade by the steamers, and care 
taken in transhipping the fruit at Shanghai, and getting it 
to^ Tientsin before the close of the river, an enormous trade 
with Mongolia would inevitably follow ; but the speculators 
have been discouraged by the carelessness of their agents. 
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who have more than once left large speculative consign- 
ments to rot in Shanghai. At Wgnchow the oranges cost 
about a penny a pound, but the Mongols (and indeed the 
northerners generally) have so high an opinion regarding 
the febrifuge effect of this fruit that they ■will pay 
even sixpence apiece at times. The stalks are often 
lime-washed to keep off the insects, and straw is frequently 
inserted in the fork of the tree as an encouragement to 
spiders to spin there, and not about the leaves, which the 
web causes to wilt. 

The canals swarm with innumerable small craft, and 
besides there are fairly comfortalbe Tiioa ch'uan i.e. 

passenger or “ pleasure ” boats, and hang oh‘um ^ or 
cargo boats, carrying also passengers between Jui-an ^ ^ 
and Wenchow at 40 cash, or twopence, a head. These last 
invariably run at night, and during the busy or winter 
season four leave each end every evening with the greatest 
regularity. One centime or less a mile is certainly cheap 
travelling. The chief cargo from Jui-an is P’ing-yang 
^ tea of very excellent quality. 

A considerable amount of fishing is done on these 
canals in the same way as at Ich'ang fjU A dozen small 
boats, each worked by a lad, move to a position in Indian 
file ; they then wheel across ; a man in the bow of each 
casts a large net into the water, and several other boatmen 
occupy themselves further down with beating the water ; 
the roach-like fish rush towards the barrier of nets, and are 
taken in great numbers. 

South-east from Wang-yu lies Shwang-sui Ch'ang ^ 
^ a salt-producing district from which a superior kind 
of fine white sea salt is obtained : it sells for about 16 cash 
a catty at Wdnehow. Wenchow, Shwang-sui, and Jui-au 
are all 70 li from one another. Convenient free-ferries, 
consisting of a flat square barge, large enough to hold a 
dozen men, with ropes attached to each bank and 
to each end of the boat, enable passengers to pull 
themselves across from village to village. Boats going 
south have to be poled or “ yuloed” to a point about 
10 li from Wenchow, after which there is an admirable 
embankment and towing-path aU the way to Jui-an. The 
canal looks more like a broad clear river than anything 
else. Not much is to be seen at this time of the year in 
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the way of crops, as, except where occupied by orange 
groves, the land is all ploughed up in readiness for seed 
Splendid old specimens of banyan trees are passed at 
intervals, some of which are deeply rooted into the stones, 
and have the appearance of being many centuries old. 

Thirty-five li from Wenchow, and about a mile from 
the main canal, is the picturesque town and congeries of 
monasteries called Sien Yen j|]] or. Fairy Bock.” This 
name is derived from a picturesque grotto and waterfall 
behind the town. I walked through the town with two of 
my own servants only in plain dress as escort, and the 
people behaved very well : only a few boys (as they do even 
at Wenchow) shouted out Fa Nang {Fan Jin, ^ A)« 
Shortly after passing Sui-feng |§| S, 40 li from Wenchow, 
the canal or river takes a turn to the right or south-west ; 
then a pagoda looms out from a hill to the west, and the 
canal bends sharply round in that direction, pierces the hills, 
and runs through wuter-gates into Jui-an city. The canal 
. also passes round by the East Gate to the South Gate, where 
it ends: twenty yards further is the sea. I had a 
particular reason for passing through and staying at Jui-an ; 
for no one had, at least for some time, actually spent a night 
in the town. I put up at a small inn conveniently situated 
on the narrow strip separating the end of the canal from tlie 
bay, and was very hospitably received. In other respects 
the43hoice was undesirable, for passengers arriving by canal 
and river or sea clamoured all night long for admission in 
the first instance to our inn, and kept ns all awake. There 
had been an attempt made by some boys to get up a hooting 
as I removed from my house-boat to a small sampan outside 
the first water-gate, but this display of emotion was prom|)tly 
suppressed by the elders. 

The Magistrate had evidently taken satisfactory 
precautions to prevent any mobbing in iny case. Though I 
walked along the street, and stood prominently in the high 
stern of the ferry-boat, the large concourse of people uttered 
no uncivil word in my hearing. 

The Eei-yiinKiang f(| ^ or Jui-an river, runs down 
from T'ai-shun ^ IH district city, 400 li to the west, ^nd 
broadens out into an arm of the sea below Jui-an. The 
breadth of the river opposite the city is half a mile, and a 
rapid tide renders the passage of the huge clumsy ferries 
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a very tedious operation, except at low or high, water. It 
took us an hour to cross. Seventy li below the city is 
Hai-an So the territorial name of the salt-pro- 

ducing flat Shwang-sui Ch'ang. Fine salt from the depot 
sells for 8 cash in Jui-an, and Fukien salt (which only costs 
one cash where it is produced in Fukien) for 6 cash. 

J ui-an seems to produce for export nothing but water- 
chestnuts, fruits, and of late opium, which is of superior 
quality, and was quoted to me at four ounces the dollar. 
Foreign opium is purchasable, but very little known or 
smoked. The mountain district of T'ai-shun sends down 
nothing but bamboo, lumber, fuel, &c. Jui-an is of course 
supplied with foreign goods from Wenchow, with which 
place its water and land communications are perfect. The 
P^ing-yang teas also come this way, but the vast alum export 
is from Chflh-clil a j)ort further south. The boat- 

men I spoke to at Jui-an said that no steam gunboats had 
ever been up the river to the city, but at high water I think 
large steamers could undoubtedly come up; that is, supposing 
that bars and banks lower down would not prevent or 
hamper navigation. The water is so muddy that there must 
be a great deal of silt. 

Walking half a mile from the ferry, we came to another 
blind canal at Ma-Pou Pu 1% f|., andtook sampans to PTng- 

yang city (30 li). The small valley between the two cities is 
surrounded by considerable hills on all sides but the East, 
and is quite tlie characteristic Chekiang picture, an 
enclosed valley ten or twenty miles in diameter. It would 
not be too bold to describe the whole province as a succession 
of these, each one being a district or a well-defined fraction 
of one. The Pfing-yang valley is a repetition of the country 
from Wenchow, — flat, hedgeless, rich fields, and perfect water 
communications. We made the journey in open sampans 
in three hours. The city is prettily situated at the foot of 
two lofty hills which slope down on each side to a col or pass, 
surmounted by a pavilion or pagoda to the south of the 
town. The walls do not appear to be more than a mile or a 
mile and a half in chcu inference. The dividing line 
between Jui-an and Pfing-shan districts is at Pu-shan T^ou 
i ill almost a mile from the tidal river at Jui-an. 
Barley (for making sugar-cake) and rape were the chief 
crops just sown ; the boatmen said that the cultivation of the 
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poppy "was rather on the decrease, as it did not pay very 
well ; cotton had once been the rule, hut that also had not 
been found to pay, on account of the heavy spring rains 
and strong autumn winds. As usual throughout Ch&iang, 
the tallow tree (the berries of which had been gathered 
at this time) was the commonest tree, whilst, for 
ornamental trees, fine specimens of the banyan'relieved the 
monotony of the flatness here and there. 

We passed in our sampans round the walls to the east 
side of P‘ing-yang, and crossed another gap in the hills to 
Pu-nan ^ a busy-looking suburb, a mile distant from 
the city. Here we witnessed the uncommon spectacle of a 
pagoda undergoing repairs. A blind canal communicates 
with Ku-ngao-t‘ou 'fi' ^ ® to the south-east, and Tslen- 
ts‘ang'15 to the south-west, both 30 U from P‘iiig-yang. 
The former place is the centre of the Hingpo alum trade, and 
is the port of P‘ing-yang. The sea-going junks load at 
Ch‘ih-ch‘i on the other side of the arm of the sea, cross 
over to Ku-ngao-t‘ou, where the Hingpo merchants have 
their guild and establishments, and thence clear for Niugpo. 
The alum export by this route reaches 200,000 piculs, or 
quite 12,000 tons a year. 

We took the Ts‘ien-ts‘ang route, passing at the village of 
Jui-yang 3Q ^ (20 K) under the very prominent and savage- 
looking peak known as Kin-chi Shan ill, a little to the 
north-west of which is the almost equally prominent peak of 
T‘ang-ts‘un Shan H |1(, and again to the west the 
considerable Ts'ien-ts'ang Hills. These three may be 
considered as the southern limit of the lofty Yen-tang range 
/fS ^ ill, which runs from T'aichow jUl south to the sea. 
Indeed, the P'ing-yang teas are known as South Yen-tang, 
just as the Yo-ch‘ing ^ teas are known as Horth Yeii- 
tang. 

The boatmen on these canals have an ingenious way of 
passing the tow-rope under the numerous bridges. A ball of 
twisted bamboo is attached to the end of each tow-line. This 
is flung in a direction contrary to that in which the boat is 
moving, and, by a jerk, made to come up on the other side, — 
thus saving delay. 

Considering the importance of the alum trade, it 
is astounding how little of the country is known at 
Wenchow, or even at P'ing-yang. The maps and charts at 
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hand also appear hopelessly at sea as to the exact configura- 
tion of the country. At Ts‘ien-ts‘ang I succeeded, by dint 
of cross-questioning boatmen and porters, in eliciting the 
following information, which, coupled with the fact of my 
having visited most of the places named, shews that, far 
from being (as is supposed at Wbnchow), a hazardous and 
difficult journey, it is actually almost as short and easy to go 
to Foochow by way of the alum mountain as not. We 
travelled comfortably 60 li from Ts'ien-ts'ang, with the tidal 
river which runs irast Tsfien-ts'ang to Ku-ngao-t‘ou, south- 
west to Liu-shih Ig in four hours ; thence we travelled 
south-west, through a series of very fine gorges, past Sao- 
ch‘i ^ (10 li), over two ridges 1,000 and 1,500 feet high, 30 

more Uto Fan Shan ^ [If or alum mountain, the valley at 
the foot of which is about 750 feet above the sea.. From Fan 
Shan to Ts‘ien-ch‘i it is 30 li by land, and a tidal river 
takes you from Ts‘ien-ch'i to T‘ung-shan [Ij (as Fuh-ting 
®S ^ cityj the first district in Fukien, is usually called, 
from the name once given to the whole region). The main 
road from P'ing-yang to Foochow also passes Ts'ien-ts'ang, 
and thence the ferry-towns of north and south Siao-tu ^ 
^ (10 li), Lin-k'i ^ (30 li), K‘iao-tou MOn ^ (30 

li), Fen-shui Kwan ^ ^ 80 li, to Fuh-ting (80 li), 130 li 

in all, nearly all by land, instead of 160 li by Fan Shan, pf 
which all but 70 li can be done by boat. The forty U 
between Liu-shih and Fan Shan are, however, often called, 
and are certainly in labour equal to 60 li, and the people, 
though not hostile to strangers, are unsophisticated and 
very independent. Near Sao-ch'i we witnessed an instance 
of this. The sound of cannon and gongs attracted our 
attention to the movements of certain villages; passing 
through one, we saw an assembly of yokels going through 
some formal act, with rough pohcemen-like hats on their 
heads, outside the temple grounds; then we met a file of 
twenty more villagers marching with spears and match-locks 
towards the first group; in the far distance we descried 
another army of about 60, similarly armed, and advancing 
rapidly in martial style. One account was that two rival 
surnames had decided to fight out at an agreed spot some 
question connected with a theft, and that the custom oft he 
country was to have ‘Hrial by combat” in this way, and to 
report then first to the authorities when the dead bodies had 
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'been counted. Anotlier account was that a handsome empty 
coffin had been stolen from the ancestral hall of one surname 
and sold by a man of another surname, and that the thief had 
been made by his own elders to point out the receiver of the 
coffin, whose house was going to be pulled down formally 
by an armed body made up of the two surnames, though he 
was admittedly ignorant of the source whence the coffin had 
been derived, and though the thief, on confessing, had been 
dismissed. - Whichever -^ay it was,, it shews that the people 
have a will of their own. Meanwhile, the women and 
children seemed to be watching with equanimity these 
warlike operations, and the passers-by talked of the matter 
as if it were a daily and unimportant occurrence. It was as 
though the village blacksmith, grocer, tailor, doctor, cobbler, 
H&c., of rival English villages were to assemble in their working 
clothes, put on " chimney-pot hats’^ for the sake of formality, 
and sally forth to fight on the village green or manor 
common. Probably the fighting in the Chinese case would 
consist largely of yells and pirouettes executed by the older 
and wiser heads, .until a couple of young simpletons on each 
side would get sufficiently excited to poke each other with 
spears ; the wounded would then be rushedupoiiand butchered 
by the enemy ; the armies of both sides would run away ; the 
bodies would be left alone, or conveyed to the nearest temple, 
and the timid magistrate be asked to come with his ^ ' coroner 
to hold an inquest. Some one, however, must be killed on 
each side, just to leave a salutary impression of awe as a 
warning to future thieves or ill-doers. 

Another way to the alum hills is by way of Ku-ngao- 
t^ou (10 li east or south-east lower down the river than 
Tslen-ts^ang), 40 li by either land or water to 'W'u-shih Ling 
M ^ 20 li thence to Sao-chfi. Or Chfih-chfi, which 

is 80 Uto the west of Pan Shan, can be made the base of 
operations, as appears to have been the case with the only 
foreigner (apparently Mr. Gutzlaff) who has hitherto visited 
the mines. His description is quoted in the Ningpo Customs 
Eeport for 1868. As far as I could learn, Ch'ih-chfi is about 
60 li) or ^'one tide” (that is the time taken to run up or down 
with the tide) from Ku-ngao-t^ou by sea, or by another blind 
canal or river. The alum export used to be by way of 
Liu-shih, but the l:r: “1 ^ '-v.- - t Hidh-chfi was found easier. 
At a point called I n. ' N ; K^ae (which probably is 
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in official Chinese Yen-lung K'gng f| halfway between 
Liu-shih and Fan Shan, a road runs (30 or 40 li) south to 
Ch‘ih-ch'i. 

There are three places marked on the map published 
with the Ningpo Customs Trade Beports for 1881-2: 
namely, Ch‘ien-k'u fij jg, P'u-mgn and Ohin-hsiang 

Up. I was told at Ts'ien-ts'ang that it was 80 li from Ku- 
ngao-t'ou (ako known as Wu-shih T‘ou ig g3 or Ho-ts‘ao 
T’ou locally .U-zo diu), and that Chin-hsiang was 

25 or 30 li south-east from Ku-ngao-t‘ou, and also 30 li from 
Ts'ien-ts'ang. P‘u-mOn was said to be 40 li from Ch‘ih-ch‘i 
and 70 from Ohin-hsiang, and Sha-ch'eng ^ 40 K 

south of P‘u-m5n. Ku-ngao-t’ou is also 80 li from the two 
Siao-chia Tu (north and south), and Sha-ch'^ng 70 li from 
Pan Shan. 

At Liu-shih there is a prominent hill called Wan-ching 
Shan and this with one or two other peaks near are 

visible from the 1,000 and 1,500 feet elevations above alluded 
to, and lie exactly north-north-east of Pan Shan, which is 
therefore south-south-west of P‘ing-yang, Jui-an, and 
Wffiichow. 

A mile nearer Fan Shan than Ngie-lung E‘ae, a road 
branches off to Ts‘ien-k‘i, (40 li). 

I hope this dry enumeration of names and distances will 
be of use to any European who may in future make what is 
undoubtedly an interesting visit. 

Between Liu-shih and Fan Shan we passed through 
many tea plantations, most of them on flat land, which, if 
there were water enough, would be given up to rice. Except 
the prominent and rocky peaks alluded to, and the hills 
enclosing the gorges, most of the hills south of P‘ing-yang are 
terraced for cultivation to a greater extent than is usual in 
ChSkiang, and look very like parts of Eastern Sz-ch‘uan. 

The alum is taken in stone blocks (first split with fire, 
not with powder, and then broken with a sledge hammer) out 
of the bowels of a mountain perhaps 10 miles round at the 
base, the top of which may be 1,000 feet above the valley. 
This mountain is honeycombed and turned up in every 
direction. It seems to consist of earth, grit, and yellow 
sand-stone, interstrewn with huge boulders of alum-stone, 
like plums in a pudding. The stone is carried to covered 
kilns, and there stowed for two days and two nights law lin- 
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like stacks at eacli side of a mild furnace of brushwood. A 
long pole like a battering ram is held by three men : lumps of 
stone are placed on the end of the pole lying inside the 
furnace door, and are swung up in layers or. walls on each side 
by a sudden thrust and turn. After being thus heated and 
softened, the stones are placed in a sunken vat or hole, and 
slaked for a few minutes ; they are then placed in a shallow 
pit, and bicken into small pieces. The next step is 
to place them in other sunken yats, and soak them 
with water for three days and three nights. Then 
this smoking lime-like mess is placed in a huge mud boiler 
(at the back of the kiln) with a tiny iron pan or base at its 
bottom or apex, and boiled by the same furnace which softens 
the stones. Another flue-like fire runs round the mud boiler, 
half way up. This thick soupy decoction is then placed in 
other sunken stone pits, and allowed to cool. The pure 
alum crystallizes about six inches thick in beautiful stalaotital 
form, and adheres to the sides ; it is then sawn off in blocks of 
60 or lOO pounds weight, and carried straight away down to 
Ch‘ih-ch'i by an army of porters. The cooled water 
which collects in the centre ' is used again for slaking. 
The grit, which sinks, is thrown outside. The alum 
thus purified (the factor told me) fetched about a dollar a 
picul at Chfih-oh‘i. He said he boiled from 20 to 40 piculs 
,a day, but never reached quite 10,000 a year; he also said 
there were 24 boiling establishments now working, all of the 
same size ; this supports the independent total estimate of 
200,000 piculs a year given to me by another man. Each 
establishment employs about 100 hands in all, and there are 
about 5,000 porters, of whom half are Zik'a ^ ^ women. 
Thus about 10,000 people at least are locally supported by 
the alum trade. 

Water for tea-making and drinking has to be brought 
from a distance, so impregnated with alum is the local fluid. 

I met three Zik'a women. The Hunan braves at once 
called them Yao (fg, probably from some resemblance to Hu- 
nan tribes. They looked to me something like the Miao-tsz 
women I once saw in Kweichow, but were rather more Chinese, 
possibly on account of their dress. This was very like that 
of Chinese women, except that the ornaments were some- 
what barbaric. The hair was collected and twisted into a 
point at the top of the head, and the feet were natural. 
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As the three fresh and rosy ladies I met were as curious 
to insxDect me as I was to examine them, we had a good 
stare at each other. The men of the Zik'a race as a rule 
live at their ease at home, and even lie abed (it is I think 
said) when their wives have children; but here they join 
in the alum porterage business. They wear the queue, 
and dress as usual with Chinese. I am not quite sure that I saw 
any, though some faces decidedly looked barbarian, i.e, not 
rusts. 

Prom what I was told of their language, I think these 
people at least must be the same race as the Sia-po ^ ^ of 
Poochow, of whom, however, I have not hitherto met 
S]DGcimens. The Chinese in Chekiang call them Kou-t'ou- 
fan H or “dog-head barbarians," from some pecu- 

liarity in their head-dress, or from the ridiculous notiou 
that they are the offspring of dogs and human beings. 

The road from Pan Shan to Puh-ting city (which as 
I have said is usually called by its military divisional 
appellation of Tking-shan), goes off to the west, and from 
it shortly branches off to the south a road to P‘u-m§n, the 
distance of which was variously stated at 40 and 60 1%. A 
curious livid-green-coloured rivulet runs down to Pan Sh'an 
in a xiicturesque gulley to the left, and two descents and 
one ascent of 250 feet amongst the mountains bring the 
road to the Pukien frontier (Puh-ting district), 25 li from 
Pan Shan. Pive li further on is the busy market town of 
Ts'ien-k‘i, aiiparently at the head of one inlet in what is 
called “Gordon Bay” in the Admiralty Charts. We just 
caught the last of ebb at this point, sailed down in a south- 
w'esterly direction past two islands, forming ( “ Tau-mun ^ 
”) a sort of triple gate southwards from the sea; then west 
to another arm of the sea said to lead to the Pukien port of 
Sha-ch‘5ng (120 li), and then north-west to a point one 
mile distant from the tiny walled city of Puh-ting, where a 
small river runs into the arm of the sea. 1 enquired 
after Pei-kwan Hill, which is said on the charts to be 
prominent, and, from the indications given, conclude that it 
is, as printed, somewhere on the left bank of the sea arm 
which runs down to Sha-ch‘6ng. P‘u-mbn was .said to be 
30 li to the east of Sha-ch‘6ng, and 96 li from Ts‘ien-k‘i. 
The members of our party spoke half a dozen leading 
dialects between us, but we found communication with the 
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rustic natives utterly hopeless^ though I could clearly 
detect in the few words identified a regular passage from the 
Wenchow to the Foochow dialect; for instance the /a of the 
former became at last distinctly hwang in the latter, as the 
epithet fan H applied to me, and the dji of Tsfien-kd 
became clearly kHa Opposite this island gate, a third 
arm of the sea runs north to Ta-ho (in Fukien). The 
distance round the bay from Tsden-kd to the point above 
mentioned is 35 li, hut a land journey of 80 U is alternative. 

The authorities at Fuh-ting were extremely civil to me. 
The colonel in command, the captain, and the magistrate 
all called in person, and the last-named posted a proclamation 
outside my inn, worded in very gratifying terms. As I 
was on this occasion travelling without uniform, in fact 
walking, I excused myself from tlic disrespectful act of 
receiving them thus attired, but we interchanged small 
presents and many compliments. The people were of course 
curious, but (herein differing from the people in Pfing-yang 
and Jui-an) wore no sullen air of suspicion; in fact I had 
been astonished at my hearty though boisterous reception 
by the alum miners, whose children even were not afraid to 
stand by and have their cheeks ifinched, whilst along the 
road, almost up to the Fuh-ting frontier, the exjnession on 
the majority of faces was one of patronising good nature. 
The fishing and coast populations were not, however, very 
nice to look at, I thought. 

At Tsden-kd I noticed large quantities of oysters ready 
shelled and sold in a liquid mass ; shrimps, cockles, and 
innumerable other things of a fishy nature and smell -; also 
quantities of very pungent smelling sea grass, used for 
dyeing; and loads of gypsum, which is found amid the 
rotten rocks (as my informant put it) in the neighbouring 
hills, and simply washed with water before being sold; it is 
extensively used in the bean curd manufacture as a rennet. 

Previous to the reign of Kfien-lung, (say that of our 
King George the Third) the modern Fuh-ting Hien was, I 
at last found, called Thmg-shan ^'-Chen,’’ or so ttr speak 
unohartered borough.’’ It produces for export tea and 
tobacco, and of course fish. Over two thousand tons of 
alum are said to come annually through the town or district 
into Fukien, but I saw nothing of it. The climate became 
perceptibly milder, and the hills softer in every sense, lower, 
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and more cultivated from the moment we crossed the 
Chekiang and Fukien frontier. Only Tls. 3,000 of land 
tax (and this is a fiiir gauge of a district’s importance) are 
collected. Patna, or great earth,’' is the only foreign 
opium smoked, and its local price is 22 clean or 26 average 
value chopped dollars a hall. Chopped dollars are the 
currency of Fukien as clean are that of Chekiang, and 
clean are as exceptional in the former as chopped in the 
latter. “ Juice,” as native Opium is simply called, runs 
considerably under four ounces for the local dollar. 

We lelt the city in a southerly direction, and if that 
course is continued 10 li a boat can he taken 80 U round by 
the inlets from Ohiang-ka M ^ to Lin-ka-tu ^ 10 

li from Pai-lin & M- 

We went by land the whole 50 li to Pai-lin, and as our 
general direction was south-west, by way of Ngan-ch^iian 
^ ^ (10 ^0 doubt both these first named places are at 

the heads of the great inlet, or of the two inlets, the mouth 
or mouths of which are given in the chart. 

There is a large fishing village named Tien-t^ou 
30 li from Fuh-ting, and here a tea-tax is collected on the 
leaf coming south. We crossed two unnavigable streams 
before arriving at this place. As we approached Pai-lin, 
which on account of the poverty of (even from a Chinese 
point of view) decent inns must perforce be made a terminus, 
we passed through some very extensive red-soiled tea hills, 
looking very much like the coffee hills of Ceylon, and drained 
by a network of deep diagonal channels ; some tea also 
occupied furrows in the fields, between narrow stretches of 
cereals or vegetables. The chief of these for the day were 
rape, saffron-flower, wheat, beans, mustard, and peanuts. 

At Tien-t‘ou I was met by a simple and wild looking 
official emissary from Ha-p^u ^ Hien, (Fu-ning Fu). 
He created a great deal of hilarity amongst my followers in 
making them understand (with difficulty) that the kaing 
(Mm) had sent him ; as is the WSnehow form of this 
word, and hsilmi that of Hunan, the transition to kaing 
was altogether too bold for them all, nor did the addition of 
the prefix ti \chih) facilitate matters. He produced his 
papers, which shewed that the border authorities were taking 
most considerate steps to secure my safety. At Tien-t^ou 
also I was interested to see a Zik'a woman with her head 
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dress, wliioh indeed looks very like a clog’s snout made of 
felt, a red tassel behind representing the ear. 

The journey of seventy or eighty li from Pai-lin (the 
celebrated Paklum) to Yang-chia-eh’i ^ once more 
lies through a magnificent mountain country, the road passing 
over two ridges 1,500 feet above the sea^ and whilst 
incessantly twining, and ascending or descending a few 
hundred feet, keeping on the average at, an altitude of 1,000 
feet. Some of the mountains in the neighbourhood must 
have been close upon 4,000 feet in height, but the cultivation 
of tea and poppy in slopes and terraces was carried wherever 
practicable *to the very tops. Notwithstanding this, the 
country has an unkempt look, and is not neatly tilled, 
whilst the villages are as filthy as any I have seen in China. 
On the whole the inns, however, though sorry quarters, 
compare favourably with those of that much overrated 
province Sz-cbhian ; neither in Chekiang nor Fukien are 
pigstyes placed in such close proximity to the best rooms as 
is usually the case in Kweichow' and Sz-chfiian. The 
places passed are Wu-phi-ling ^ San-shih-liu Ngao 

(or Wan) (or ), Tsiang-yang Tu-chia 

and Lung-tfing f| and the first part of the road is 
considered dangerous, on account of the predatory habits of 
the people, — who look dirty, hungry, and sullen. The 
proclamations show that the authorities are obliged to 
compromise with them a little in matters of local interest. 
At Tsiang-yang I saw a very interesting proclamation, too, 
upon the subject of opium, stating that it was all Patna, all 
came from Foochow, paid there in a single lump sum Tls. 
2.496 a ball, (Tls. 100 a chest), should not be further taxed; 
that rogues were in the habit of selling en route, and then 
conveying inferior and illicit opium under cover of their 
warrants; and that in future only 12 days would be allowed 
within which the warrants or passports issued at Foochow 
naust be surrendered at Fuh-ting. 

A tea-tax is collected at Pai-lin, which becomes a 
very busy place indeed during the influx of tea-purchasers 
in the spring. 

Oxoium, though not much, is grown in botlrFuh- ting and 
Ha-pfii, but the authorities discourage its cultivation. At 
Tsiang-yang there was also a long telegraifii proclamation, 
from which it aj^x'^ears that the Kfiichow ||| route Avas 
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selected in preference to tlie T'aicliow W^ncliow 

route on account of the unsettled state of out-of-the-way- 
coast districts of T'aichow. 

The road to Eoochow descends from the hills, and crosses 
at Yang-chia-ch'i ^ a rivulet navigable for rafts; and 
I think from its appearance that probaUy a very strong 
current runs during the rainy season. The Ha-p'u district is 
entered about half a mile before arriving at Lung-ting. All 
the hills are either cultivated or covered with brushwood, 
but we did not see many trees, except bamboo, fir, and pine, 
until we reached Yang- ehia-chh, 300 feet above the sea. 

Our next day’s journey from Yang-chia to Tuning ^ 
^ Tu consisted of, first, a 20 li mount of 1,600 feet to 
Hu-p‘ing Jip (1,900 feet) ; then a winding about for 20 l- 
ainong paddy fields and tea and coir plantations to Tsaoi 
k'cng JfJ; ; and lastly a gradual descent to the Tuning 
plain, which is only a few feet above the sea level. At a 
village called Shui-m6n-k'6ng a mile to the north 

of Tsao-ldOng, we passed within a mile of sea water, and got 
a beautiful glimpse through a fine gorge or gulley (from 
which the place evidently takes its name) at what appeared 
to be a lagoon or enclosed sea, possibly the "Li-shan” 
channel of the charts. The ascent and descent were as fine 
from a scenic point of view as anything we saw the day 
before, but the plateau was somewhat tame. Several 
enormous banyan trees attracted my attention. One must 
have measured 50 feet in circuit, and cast a shade of at 
least an acre. Foochow is poetically called the “ Banyan.- 
City,” probably on account of the marked magnificence of 
these trees in the iiroviuce. 

I noticed a proclamation by the judge jupon the- 
subject of coolies fraudulently changing tea-boxes en route 
and adulterating tea intended for export abroad. I also 
observed notices in each village fixing the weight of of&cial 
salt at 240 catties ; the price at Yang-chia-ch'i was 5 cash 
a Chinese pound, and it was stated to come from Chuan- 
chow (Ohinchew) ^ and Hinghwa ® 

At Yang-chia-ch'i, Wenchow opium is smoked (which 
is singular, seeing that chiefly Patna is smoked at Tuh-ting), 
and fetches a dollar for three ounces. I saw a field or two- 
of poppy coming up very well in both Tuh-ting and Tu-ning» 
Funing Fu is a very small city, and is not seen in 
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appioacliing it from tlie north until yon axe npon it, m the 
foot of a hill juts out and conceals all its suburb (called 
locally Ni-ki-a 'y) but one or two houses which 

look like a small Tillage. There are here opium and salt 
lehin collectorates. A mile to the south-east is T^a-t'au-nwi 
^ Si the port of Tuning, with a pagoda. Shortly before 
reaching Tuning, the road from the north appears to be 
leading to T'a-t'au-nwi, the two hills commanding the sea- 
exit from which stand out very prominently. Large junks 
and steam gunboats cannot, it is said, get nearer than 
within 10 Zi of the port, but I noticed junk masts at the 
port itself. 

Tuning Tu is a long narrow town, in some places not 
more than 200 yards across from wall to wall. At one 
time the sea came up to the walls, hut now the intervening 
plain is securely laid out for paddy. At one time, and, it 
appears in a measure, even until recently the city was a 
port of some importance, hut Wenchow seems to have done 
a humble stone in killing its sea-trade. Notwithstanding 
this, the city looks fairly prosperous and busy, and the 
yam^ns are unusually imposing as viewed from the outside. 
Tuning is the seat of an admiral, who has under him 1,000 
“braves,'^ besides about 3,700 men, in seven divisions or 
ying, of regular troops or ''yeomanry'' (as I think they 
should be called). 

The best evidence of the fact that the maritime trade 
of Tuning is on the decline is the circumstance that 
Fukien (Hinghwa) salt is brought overland from Yen- 

ffi ffl> ^0 U nearer to Foochow, and costs 12 cash a 
catty, or double the price of the same salt at Fuh-ting. 
Opium is grown in most of the five districts under Funing, 
hut accounts vary as to how far the poppy cultivation is 
discouraged ; the local drug is said to be superior to that 
of W&ichow, but the presence of the latter proves that, as 
there is a demand for both that and Patna, any local supply 
must fall short of local needs. 

The road from Funing to Foochow leads for a few miles 
up a narrow valley to the west, and then across a ridge 800 
feet higher than the plain. The most interesting feature in 
this part are the Sia-po ^ (the Wenchow Zik'ahu) woman. 
Hundreds of these were met carrying loads of produce on 
poles. They are an extremely liardy-lookingrace, and all the 
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maxxied ■women weax a most pecxiliax head-dress, consisting 
first of all of a felt cap, cocked forward like a malt-factory 
stack, covering the twisted knot of hair at the hack part of 
the crown. Over this is worn a lofty tiara or helmet, 
ornamented with small plates of silver in front; it is 
square as far as half-way up, and triangular at the top; a 
sort of fringe of red thread hangs on each side of this 
helmet, which seems to be supported behind only hy the 
felt cone it half covers. The earrings are usually coarsely 
fashioned in silver, and broad gold or copper rings are worn 
on the fingers. The clothes in shape are not unlike those 
worn by the Tan-ka H ^ women of Canton, except that 
they are invariably made of an evidently homespun sleazy 
material, looking like an extremely fine coat of mail. The 
few Sia-k'a ^ or male Sias, I met were at first to me 
iiiidistinguishable from the Hans or Chinese, the majority 
of whom wear a turban about here. However, it was 
pointed out to me that most of them had their back 
hair cut moderately short, and twisted into a half knot 
instead of a queue ; it seemed to me also that their hair was 
rather very dark brown than black. All accounts agreed 
that they ate, married, buried, and lived generally like the 
Chinese, and were not at all averse to intermarrying with 
them, but that they did not marry persons of the same 
surname amongst themselves. There were only four 
surnames in Puning, — Pwang Lang Loui and 

Chiing but no Pwangs in Lo-yiian ^ district. 
I have pointed out elsewhere that the Hak-kas ^ ^ 
near Canton often call the Puntis Sha-p'o and Sha-lao 
mmm. and that the Miao-tsz I met in Kweichow call 
the Chinese Shwa. How, though different characters are 
locally used, there is one character a snake,'’ which 

hits off from every etymological point of view the Hak-ka 
Ska, the Wenchow Zi, and the Poochow Sia; and it would 
therefore seem possible that the old race anciently occupying 
the hills of Yiieh ^ were once called by some such name. 
Prom the few examples given to me of their language, it is 
evident that they are essentially of Chinese stock, and that 
they speak a sort of mandarin dialect flavoured with that of 
Poochow, just as the Hak-kas speak a corrupted mandarin 
dialect flavoured with that of Canton. Owing to the 
suspicions which would have arisen had I endeavoured to 
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personally cross-q^nestion a woman, I was obliged to content 
myself with second-hand evidence. 

We now descended a few hundred feet, and kept on 
an average high level, passing no place of any size, but 
winding through charming glen scenery, after which we 
descended once more into a small plain, crossed to the west 
a low ridge, and found ourselves at the port of Yen-tlen, 
up to the very houses of which good-sized junks can moor. 
Since, some years ago, the mountain road from Puning by 
way of Ning-tfe ^ ^ district city (160 li) to Lo-ylian 
district city (65 li) was infested by bandits, the sea route 
of 180 li from Yen-t^ien to Fei-lwan-tu and 40 li 

thence to Lo-yiian, has become a permanent institution ; 
yet the literary chancellor on his rounds still takes the 
regulation land-route, I enjoyed immensely my five hours' 
voyage in a regular sea-going junk, though, owing to our 
having nothing on board but a few tons of stone ballast, I 
must say I felt relieved whenever a reef was taken in. We 
had such a magnificent breeze that we made what is called 
a day and a night’s voyage between the hours of 4 and 9 
p.m., and I was thus able to watch the configuration of the 
land. First we went south-west for about ten miles, past a 
lorcha gunboat lying at anchor, down a beautiful bay a mile 
to two miles broad, lined on both sides by hills prettily 
wooded and cultivated, passing small islets to the north and 
west. Then, for about twenty miles, we sailed down a 
broader bay due south, past a solitary rock and a consider- 
able inlet running in or out due east. The weather was not 
now so clear, so that the hills on each side were not 
distinctly visible in detail, but the breadth of the bay 
appeared to be from 5 to 10 miles across. An island about 
two miles long formed a sort of gate to this bay, one narrow 
strait giving access to the south-east, and another which we 
took, much broader, to the south. Having got clear of a 
headland and a small island to our right, we turned south- 
west for about 10 miles having land at a distance of two or 
three miles on each side. Then we turned west, and land 
was only visible in the darkness to the left. Next morning 
when looking back from the heights ashore, I found we 
had come from the north-east in rounding our last 
promontory, and that, between this promontory and our 
land, there was still another inlet to the north, apparently 
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full of shallows at low water. I think this must lead to 
Niiig-te city. We were high and diy on the bank of a small 
tidal Ireek when I woke, lying off the market town and 
military picket station of Fei-lwan, belonging to Ning-te 
district. The “official” price of a fifty-ton junk, worked 
by five men, for 60 miles was 600 cash, or, say, half-a-crown, 
but I added a dollar. These junks are admirably clean 
inside, and are fitted with very strong bulk-heads and water- 
tight compartments. 

Very shortly after leaving Fei-lwan, we soon again 
began an ascent of the beautiful mountain pass bearing that 
name. We had a most superb view of the valley below, and 
of the sea route by which we had come, from a height of 
1,750 feet. All along this pass there were, amongst other 
trees, some very fine specimens of the Pinus Bungeana (the 
same tree as the “ Big Trees ” or Wellingtonia gigantea of 
California), some of them twelve feet in circumference. It 
is a curious thing that the vulgar name for ung, “ banyan,” 
is pronounced siing in Fukien, and the sung or fir tree is 
distinguished from it only by the addition of the word pa 
(vulgar for patft) “a cedar.” There were still 150 feet to 
mount before we reached the. highest point of 1,900 feet, 
shortly after which we commenced a descent into the lovely 
plain (as seen from above) of Lo-yiian, even steeper than 
our ascent on the other side. We found the Sia-po of this 
district somewhat different from those of Funing. The 
clothes were much alike, except that the women wore neat 
coils of cloth from the knee (and possibly higher) down to 
the ankle ; these coils were often adorned at the lower fend 
with a turn of gay ribbon or braid. Many of the women 
were bare-legged, but I was informed that they wore short 
trowsers beneath their skirts ; but anyhow the knee is often 
bare. The unmarried girls here and elsewhere wear no head- 
gear over their twists or plaits, which appear to vary in 
style according to the taste of the subject. But the head 
dress was something really outrageous. The hair was 
gathered into a sort of long roll, projecting beyond the forehead 
and lying in a filigree silver boat, like a nutmeg grater. 
A stick or pin formed a sort of horn forward of this, to 
which was attached a small red flag or tassel. Above the 
boat was what looked like a red hgel-less shoe reversed. 
Another arrangement of sticks extended nearly a foot behind, 
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and supported a hollow silver horizontal half-moon or 
crescent, also of filigree, tapering at each end, and as thick 
as a man’s thumb in the middle; and behind this, lgain, 
hung a red flag or curtain of cloth about four inches square. 
Possibly the bow is the origin of the crescent, and the 
quiver of the slipper. The women were very nimble in 
their movements as soon as they saw me, and gave me 
very little opportunity of examining them closely. At one 
spot we came across a Sia-po and Sia-k'a going through what 
looked like the gambols of Venus and Adonis on the high- 
road. She was doubled up in his lap, with her pointed 
head lying affectionately pillowed on his breast, and he was 
sitting down, clasping her with one hand and patting her 
hard little back with the other. She had just fallen and 
hurt herself badly, he said, and he was her husband. It 
was rather a touching sight, and though even a Chinaman 
could not have avoided assisting his wife in public had she 
met with a similar accident, there would hardly have been 
the same straightforward simplicity of attitude. 

The Sia-k'a or male Sias twist their cloth above the 
ankle, like the women, round the shins, whilst the Chinese 
porters wear a much shorter cloth bound just round the 
ankle, as in Hukwang and Sz-ch'uan. The material out 
of which the men’s clothes are made is often of the same 
sleazy stuff as that worn by nearly all the women. 
The coats are usually shorter than those worn by the male 
Chinese, and a very short pair of trowsers, scarcely bigger 
than bathing-drawers, is worn over the ordinary loose knee- 
breeches. Most of the men wear a sort of fillet or ring of 
cloth embracing the head and the coiled queue. 

A mile east of Lo-yiian city there is a small river 
which runs in to the sea at Wu-li-k'ou 3LS Pv 15 li away. 
Lo-yiian is supplied with Hingliwa salt brought in junks 
hither. The monopolists join interests with the likin 
offices, and charge 12 cash a catty in the city, though it is 
delivered at the port for 6 cash. Patna opium seems to be 
that most smoked, and its price runs very high, from Tls. 
18 to Tls. 20 a ball, and less than an ounce for a dollar if 
bought retail. The Fukien authorities have evidently a 
closer grasp on taxable commodities than the people will 
submit to elsewhere. At Lo-yiiau there is a very neat 
Eoman CatholicOhapel just outside the north gate, and I found 
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later on that a still more extensive Protestant establishment 
was building next door to it inside the_ walls. There are 
about 1,000 Protestant converts in the neighbourhood, of aU 
ages and both sexes, and .as yet only 30 at Puning Pu. Not 
much native opium is grown in Lo-yiian, at least for sale, 
and Wenchow opium fetches a dollar for three ounces. 
Fu-ch‘ing H district is (it was stated) the one in Poochow 
Pu which grows the most. It was explained to me that 
the people are not yet expert at cultivating the drug, and 
that the services of P‘ing-yang (Wenchow) men are usually 
requisitioned. Lo-yiian is, like Puning, a long narrow city 
at and round the toe of a hill. On the south and west, 
very fine mountains 2,000 and 3,000 feet high shut in the 
city ; the east is open, and the north covered by the low hills 
over which we passed. The colonel in command has under 
him 300 troops. 

At and from Puning the dialect,which had hitherto been 
mixed and unsatisfactory, developed into almost the pure 
Foochow tongue ; but here the lisp is so strong that such 
words as sin^, sik, are pronounced by many precisely like 
the English words thing, thick. Those peculiarities which I 
have explained elsewhere, under which the vowels, finals, 
and tones of all words radically change in combination 
according to' fixed though locally unknown rules,_ exist in 
full force here. For instance, padk in the entering tone 
is "north," but popieng (if uttered quickly; in the even 
tone is “ the North.” This, as I have endeavoured to show, is 
nothing more nor less than the Sandhi, Vriddhi, and Gruna 
of Sanskrit, as explained by Professor Max Muller. The 
Poocliow dialect, though full of localisms, archaicisms, and 
vulgarisms, is one of the sweetest to the ear,— even more so 
perhaps than the Pekingese; the tones and the lisps seem 
to impart to the speakers a somewhat languid or effeminate 
air, which, however, is not in accordance with their 
character. 

On the whole the mountain scenery of this much of 
Fukien (except near the border) must be given a place 
distinctly ahead of that in any part of ChSkiang. It is 
more varied, more accident^ (as the French _ say), or 
strongly marked; not so much heaped together; it is bigger, 
and rongli6r. P6rhaps a circuit of 20 miles radius round 
Lo-yiian city would comprise the finest portions. I am 
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told that the road to Ning~t§ crosses mountains 3,500 feet in 
height. The road from Lo-ylian, past the Lien-Mang 
"boundary (30 li) and Tan-yang W (20 H) the 
Lien-kiang district, to T^ad-shih i30 li), 80 li in all, 

keeps at an average height of 500 feet or so above the 
plains; never more than 800. But this stretch very 
strongly resembles the inland parts in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Ch'ungkdng, There are few even small 
plains, and very little level ground. On all sides are to be 
seen fine mountains a dozen miles or so away, but the 
intervening space is an irregular congeries of mounds, 
terraced and given up to paddy, amongst which the road 
winds, ascends, and descends at every instant. The peculiarity 
of Chekiang scenery, a small valley surrounded by hills, 
ceases almost as soon as the frontier is crossed, until 
Poochow is thus nearly approached. At Tan-yang there is 
a large tea-tax oflSce in charge of a deputy ; apparently each 
district fattens on exported tea, of which even at this time 
numerous loads were being carried to Pooohow. The crops 
in the ground, which was as a rule not yet cleared of its 
paddy roots, were rising wheat and vegetables. The tallow 
tree, here called Ic'dilng or k^ilng-ch^eio, which had almost 
di>sai)peared since we left Chekiang, began to grow common 
once more ; also coir, maple, firs, XDines, many kinds of 
bamboo, and a great many trees of which even the Chinese 
names were doubtful, such Rsp^ieu, kod, &c. 

Leaving T'ai-shih the roadlnms for 10 li along a valley 
of the Chekiang type surrounded on all sides by hills. At 
P'an-tu I# ^ a river is crossed, which runs down over 300 
li from parts of the Ping-nan P ^ and Ku-tfien gf 
districts to Lien-kiang city (30 li), and is navigable for 
mastless boats for a hundred li up. We followed the right 
bank of this river for a few miles west, and then left it to 
continue south-west and ascend the Hia-hu-ling. This 
pass runs at an average height of 1,500 feet for several miles 
to P^-ling 4b whence from an elevation of 1,750 feet, a 
superb view of Poochow, Ku-shan, Pagoda Anchorage, 
Disraeli Rock, &c., &c., is obtained. 
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A JOURNEY FROM FOOCHOW TO WENCHOW, 
THROUGH CENTRAL FUKIEN. 

ET 

E. H. Parker, Esq. 


I LEFT the Foochow bridge on the 29th of January 1888, 
and, passing through the well known and beautiful 
scenery of the Min, with its olive, limgan, and pear orchards, 
reached in one hour the picturesque old bridge called 
Hung-shan Ch'iao m m.m which, like the celebrated 
Foochow bridge, is occasionally partially carried away by 
the floods. At Hwai-an ten miles tfom Foochow, a 

navigable branch river connects the Min with Oh'ang-loh 
^ district. The next place of any size passed is 
Chu-ch‘i fj" (40 li), and we anchored at Ta-muh-k'i 
@ 40 li further up, having made 110 li in all during the 

half-day of six hours. The scenery was very pretty all the 
way. From Ta-muh-k‘i the river winds in a general 
north-westerly direction past An-jen-k‘i ^ (70 U) to 

Shui-k‘ou 7j*C P (40 li). This place is in the Ku-t'ien 0 
district, but the left bank a mile below is still in the 
Hou-kwan ’g’ (Foochow) district, and the opposite or 
right bank belongs to the district of Min-ch‘ing ^ f||. 
Some short time ago i^assenger steam-launches were allowed 
to run daily as far as Shui-k'ou, up to which place there 
seems to be plenty of water at all times, and very little 
obstruction from sand-banks ; but above this progress is not 
so easy. The banks are exceedingly pretty, even in winter, 
though the hills are seldom more than 200 or 300 feet high. 
A stream, navigable for small boats, runs down from near 
the Min-ch‘ing district city to the river Min, which it joins 
at Min-ch'ing-k'ou ^ P, 30 Zi below An-jln-k‘i, (where 
there is also a rivulet), and 70 Zi below Shui-k'ou. There 
does not seem to be very much trade on the river, except in 
tea and firewood coming down from the country, and in salt 
going upwards ; in fact (apart from tea) the effect of foreign 
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influence, whether in trade, or otherwise, is confined to a 
comparatively small area around Foochow, which appears to 
have been an unimportant provincial capital until filliped 
into activity by the advent of foreigners. 

The road to Hwang-then ^ 0 (50 li), the first of the 
four short stages to 'X^enp'ing Fu Jg ip crosses at 
Oh'ao-t‘ien-k‘iao ^ ^ lit (10 K) the unnavigable rivulet 
which runs down from Ku- then city. A ridge called Siu-ling 
H 700 feet above the river level, is then crossed, and 
at Ngo-yang ^ 30 Zi from Shui-k‘ou, the road again 

descends to the main river side. Here I met Messrs. Baun 
and Gandil, Danish gentlemen superintending the erection 
by Honan braves of the poles and wires belonging to the 
new telegraph line, which had advanced thus far from 
Foochow and was proceeding at the rate of about a mile a 
day. Another constructing party was gradually meeting 
them from the north. They had had a little trouble with 
the people at one place a few miles lower down, but on the 
other hand there were here no explanatory proclamations 
posted up on the poles as was the case in Chekiang. The 
line is double, and seems to follow the left river-bank where 
this is fairly straight ; otherwise cutting across the hills. 
From Hgo-yang it is 20 li past Ku-k'ou ^ P (10 Zi) to 
Hwang-t'ien. The river is very rocky all the way from 
Shui-k‘ou, and in winter its channel is usually confined to 
a very small portion of the catchment area, which looks as 
if during the spring rains the navigation of it must be very 
intricate, full of rapids, and dangerous. Gunboats are then 
stationed at intervals along the hanks in order to protect the 
tea-purchasers and tea-cargoes from robbers. The porters 
with me quoted Patna opium at $19, $24, and |25 the ball 
at Foochow, Yenp'ing Fu and Kienning Fu respec- 

tively. At Shui-k‘ou they paid 1,100 to 1,200 cash the 
ounce for the prepared drug, and 600 for native “ juice.” 
Fu-an fg ^ district, they said, produced by far the most opium 
in the province (which statement corroborates what the 
missionaries had told mel, and the price there was 300 cash. 
UMn was charged, and confiscation the penalty for evasion. 
Some opium was also grown in Min-chfing and Ku-t'ien, 
but not much in the last-named district. Salt all comes 
from Fu-oh‘ing district (Foochow Fu), and costs 16, 
18, 24, 28, and 32 cash respectively at Foochow, 
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Min-cli'ing, Sliui-k'ou, Yenp'ing and Kienning. Tho hill 
coiintry between Shui-k‘ou and Hwang-t'ien did not strike 
nae as being much or carefully cultivated, and had in many 
places barely been cleared of brushwood ; tea, however, is 
produced in Ku-t‘ien district, and the porters said paid 
taxes amounting to f 9 for fine and |4 for coarse the load, 
irrespective of distance. This hardly corresponds with the 
Tls. 2.2 and Tls. 1.6 of a previous informant, but the 
exchange tricks of tax-gatherers may account for the 
difference. 

The second stage of 50 li betw^een Hwang-t'ien and 
Ch‘ing-feug ^ ]|1, lies through the same class of country, — 
hills covered with brush, and little in the way of cultivation 
but paddy in the hollows. The places passed are Yun-ting 
g (13 li), San-tu-k‘ou H # P (7 H), Ts'aug-hsia-kang 
fi:t 1^ (Id li), and Wu-pu-khu ^ (10 li), which last 
is 10 li from Ch'ing-feng, where the district of Nan-p‘ing 
^ ^ begins. Malwa opium is smoked as well as Patna at 
Hw'ang-t'ien, and was quoted at 600 cash the ounce 
(unprepared) ; prepared Patna cost 1,100 cash. I do not 
quite understand why this hiU country is so thinly inhabited 
and little cultivated; possibly the production of fuel is found 
as profitable as tea, for little coal is used at Foochow, and 
large cargoes of fire-wood go down the river. The land-tax 
of Ku-t‘ien district is about Tls. 18,000, though nothing of 
commercial importance is produced. The road between 
San-tu and Ts‘ang-hsia skirts the river, which is now more 
than ever beset with savage black rocks standing upon very 
white sand. There are eighteen rapids in this short stretch ; 
but, though one or two are dangerous to unskilful boatmen, 
they are trifles compared with those of the Yangtsze, 
Here, as on the Kung-t'an H H River which runs from 
Kweichou province to Fuchou jl'I'j, the use of enormous 
stern sweeps, 80 to 100 feet -in length, worked from a high 
bridge, is found necessary for steering. Hear Wu-pu an 
unnavigable stream runs into the main river. The ten li 
thence to Oh‘ing-feng are called “long,” and are indeed 
equal to twenty. There are no hang-cMd ^ or road 
agents in this province as in Chekiang, and the engaging 
of porters by private persons is not conducted on satisfactory 
principles. Fortunately for me the excellent wei-yimn .oent 
from Foochow had authority to demand bearers at official 
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rates at each stage, and to lodge me in the hsing-fai f} 
or “D&k bungalows,” used by the literary chancellor, 
otherwise I should have found considerable difficulty in 
getting along without delay, annoyance, and extortion. 

The next 50 li march to Kin-sha ^ ^ was a 
comfortless plod in heavy rain, but as long as it is possible 
to induce porters to travel, the weather may well be given 
secondary consideration, for a whole day’s stay in any 
possible Chinese lodging-house is just as comfortless as a wet 
journey. 1’Sng-ch‘ing is 1,500 feet above the river, and the 
places between it and Kin-sha are Lung-yiian f| (10 li), 
Pai-sha ^ (10 li), Kgo-k'i ^ ^ (6 li), Oh‘a-yang ^ 

(10 li), and Hu-lu-shan ^ lli (10 li), wMch is 5 li from 
Kin-sha. These stages are always called p‘wo {Pekingese 
p‘u), or the German Stunde, and the word Hang ^ is usually 
suffixed to the official territorial name. In the latter half of 
the journey we followed the left river-bank. There was 
nothing new to notice either on land or river, except that the 
current of the latter looked very rapid, probably the more so 
by reason of the last night’s steady rain. An unpleasant 
incident occurred to me on the way. As I was walking along 
amongst the hills, I observed an abandoned-looking dog 
crouching suspiciously by the road side, and whilst I was 
speculating upon his sanity, he deliberately walked up and 
seized me by the leg; fortunately for me I was sufficiently on 
the alert to save my skin at the expense of my trowsers and 
of my only weapon, an open umbrella, the sudden trans- 
formation of which at one swoop into rags and splinters 
served to mystify the dog until the coolies drove him off. 

There are no Sia-po ^ anywhere along this route, nor 
are there any of those fine large-footed Han or Chinese, 
women who are employed^ in such Idrge numbers as public 
scavengers in and about Koochow. These, like the Sia-po, 
are somewhat extravagant in their head-dress, and their ear- 
rings especially, but, though bizarre, the head-dress has 
nothing essentially non-Chinese about it. It has, and they 
have, the appearance of having been toned down from 
Sia-po to Han. The views j)reviously expressed by me as to 
the “ snake ” origin of the Sia received a remarkable con- 
firmation at Poochow. I was enquiring of an official (who 
had of course never heard of the Shwa, Sha, and Zi of the 
Miao-tsz, Hakkas, and Wenchow peoifie) whether the 
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scavenger women were in any way related to the 
“ heterodox ” women or Sia. He said “ No ; they are stated 
“ to he _Sie 4^, or snakes (not Sia-po), the ancient race which 
“ dwelt in Wu-chu ^ ^ country during the Han times.” 
Now this striking if not quite correct impromptu statement 
appears to me to confirm the speculative view I expressed 
regarding the generic application of the word snake, the 
identity of the Shwa, Sha, Bia, and Zi, and the historical 
reasons for the deduction. 

The fifty li to the ferry opposite Yenp'ing Fu are 
over comparatively level ground, the places passed being 
ICih-k‘i ^ An-tsi ^ Ma-li ||c and Shih-li-an 
+ M The scenery became more beautiful as we 

advanced, until it reached a climax at Yenp'ing, grandly 
situated at the foot of lofty (then slightly snow-clad) 
mountains, at the junction of the two rivers running down 
from Eaenning and Shaowu ^[5 prefectm-es. I could 
not have believed, had I not witnessed with my own eyes, 
the difierence one single night’s rain could make in the river. 
From a clear narrow stream winding its way through a broad, 
sandy, and rocky bed, it had changed to a broad muddy 
sluice, filling every inch of space, covering the highest rocks, 
and absorbing all rapids into one great current running six 
miles an hour at least. No doubt up-country rains must 
have had a greater effect than local ones in producing this 
metamorphosis . At Kih-k‘i a mountain stream which could 
be jumped over at ordinary times had to be crossed in boats 
amid the branches of a forest of tall trees. 

Yenpfiug Fu is a rustic sort of city ; unpopulous, and 
apparently without anything artificial of striking interest 
or value, either inside the walls or outside amongst the 
villages. Two pagodas as usual .crown the nearest hills. 
The main street had just been partially Hfdmilt after a fire, 
and the river was now up to the walls ; the rest of the town 
appeared to be the usual collection of tumble down shanties 
and pigstyes. I occupied the best room at an irm which 
for filth, darkness, and intimacy with pigs reminded 
me of Szechuan experiences. The neighbourhood seems 
to produce nothing in particular of commercial value ; 
but a few miles north, on the way to Kienning, dense 
tea-plantations begin to occupy the mountain sides, the 
land having now become more suitable therefor. Patna 
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Opium was quoted at Yenp'ing at Tls. 24 the ball, or at 
the rate of nearly s6200 sterling the chest. Retail, the 
prepared drug cost 1,200 cash, or f of a tael, the ounce, 
or at the rate of ^6370 the chest. Malwa, which on 
enquiry turns out to be "false Malwa from WSncbow/' 
was quoted at 620 and 800 cash the ounce unprepared and 
prepared respectively. Salt from Foochow by boat was about 
20 cash the catty. Cotton was imported from Foochow, 
and the women spun no yarn. Silk goods also came from 
Foochow. So far, Fukien strikes me as being (apart from 
tea and salt, which are its great wealth and tax-producing 
commodities) quite as poor a province as Kweichow. 

The road from Yenphng to Kienning crosses the 
river again at the east end of the town (Shui-tung jfC W) 
and once more at Kdu-tim (10 Zi), taking a north- 

easterly direction past Shang-king J; (10 li) and Kau-tung 
^ :f]3 (10 li) to Ta-heng ^ 3^ (10 li). The local brogue of 
Tenphng was quite incomprehensible to me, bnt the Foo- 
chow dialect seemed to he pretty generally understood. 
The commonest tree along the road thus far from Foochow 
is the maple, which is usually called pieng ^ (Pekingese 
pien) in this province. Just at this time the peach and 
plum blossoms were coming out, and occasionally we saw a 
fine camphor tree, but the hills generally are covered with 
bamboos, fir, pine, long grass, and scrub. 

The second 40 li stage between Ta-heng and T‘ai- 
plng ± 5p ’was again travelled in the wet; the direc- 
tion ’was still north-east; the places passed were Wu- 
li-p'ai 5 M W frontier village of Kien-an district 
^ ^); then across a creek to Fang-ts’nn ^ (10 li), with 
a likin office, Lii-k'on P (10 U), and Pa-sien 7\ j[{j, 
which is 10 U from T'ai-p‘ing. All these places ’are 
poverty-striekenwillages of the third or fourth order, like 
all others without exception between Foochow and Kien- 
ning. Nearly opposite Pa-sien, however, there is a very 
large village called Ta-ma-k‘on (?) P, and I had also 
noticed one equally large opposite An-tsi; indeed I saw 
several away on the right hank. This road is the highroad 
to Peking, bnt with the exception of the official hostelries, 
which are at the disposal of any one with money or influ- 
ence, there is no decent accommodation for man, — beasts 
there are none,— of any kind on the "highroad, i.e., the 
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bridle path. I could not get flour or sugar when I enquired 
for some, and even pork is only occasionally seen. Opium 
dens abound everywhere, and as in Ch§kiang seem to sap 
the wealth and life of the lower orders. The idleness, 
delay, thriftlessness and poverty induced by oy.-m Vr-, .■ 
is much more apparent here than in Szechua i, ■■ ■ j 

800 and 1,200 cash an ounce is a very different thing from 
200 and 300, — not to mention the different physical effects 
of the foreign and native drug. The absolute want of 
everything else in the way of pleasure, comfort, amusement, 
quiet, privacy, and luxury is quite sufficient to account for 
the charm which this indulgence, coupled with that of 
gaming, exercises upon the Chinese imagination. Except in 
such great centres as Canton, Foochow, Hankow, &c., I have 
never seen in China anything so nearly approaching house- 
hold comfort as is to be met with in the villages near Peking. 

There was still nothing of novelty to remark during 
the day’s journey, except that the deep red-soiled tea-plan- 
tations became more numerous, and that the river bed was 
not so completely covered over by the freshet. Judging 
from the height of the villages above the river, I think 
the level must occasionally be 20 feet higher than it is now, 
but the flood disappears as quickly as it comes, and this 
fact points to a very rapid fall in the ground level. I made 
out Yenp'ing to be between 400 and 500 feet higher than 
Foochow (400 li), whilst Ch'ungk'ing (4,500 li) is only 800 
feet above Shanghai. The people along the road are only 
-moderately curious ; they seem ignorant; resigned, if not 
contented ; quietly and (for Chinese) kindly disposed ; 
rather spiritless, and lacking in intelligence ; but not so 
greedy for gain and so quarrelsome as is usually the case. 
The road for the 40 li from T'ai-pflng to Kienning Fu runs, 
nearly all the way along the right bank of the river, which 
is very tortuous just here. The places passed are Sie-k‘eng 
H (10 li), Pau-5n ® (10 li), Liu-k'eng gi] ^ (10 li), and 
Ch‘6ug-si ^ If (10 li), which is just opposite Kienning. 
The scenery improves, whilst remaining of much the same 
character as heretofore; the snow on some of the higher 
mountains near the city sets off the red tea slopes and the 
dense masses of young fir and .scrub. At Pau-en I noticed 
a proclamation calling for strong, non-opium-smoking 
braves for the defence of Foochow, — payment Tls. 4.2 a 
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moTitli. The usual telegraph proclamations were to he seen, — 
one by the Tartar-general, viceroy, and governor, a second 
by the trade board and special board, and a third and fourth 
by the local civil and military authorities. 

Kienning Fu is situated on the point formed by tlie 
two rivers running down from Sung-kl (180 ll) district 
city, and from P'u-ch'^ng ^ (about 350 U) and luen- 
yang ^ ^ (120' U) district cities. The excellent quarters 
allotted to me were on the right bank of the latter, and 
were apparently the embryo offices of the new telegraplx 
company, as coils of wire and busy clerks seemed to testify. 
All the way from where I met the Danes, tarred poles were 
lying at intervals in readiness for erection, hut here they 
were already up, though the wires were not yet attached. 
An extra proclamation hurrying the workers on was posted, 
and inn-keepers were ordered to turn out all other guests 
in favour of the telegraph cavalcade. 

The largest sized tea-hoats do not go higher than Kien- 
ning, above which another class of barge travels. All 
boats on this river are . of a gingerbread character, and 
appear to be constructed in a curve, probably in conse- 
quence of the frequent bumps they get. There is a saying on 
the river, Chai simg Hc(Jc) sao (h)uoig ^ ^ which at 
once illustrates the popular view of the boats, the importance 
of the stern sweep,’' and the irregularity of the language. 
In this dialect not only are all tones and vowels subject to 
what may he caUecl grammatical inflection, but all initials 
and finals may, under certain circumstances, be left out. 

We crossed the river on starting from Kienning, and 
again atPei-tsin (20 li), passing Si-ohen-ts'un |S ^ 

(10 li). Thence we cut across a bend to Yeli-fang ^ 

(20 li), passing Kiao-kfi ^ (10 li). These absurdly 

short stages of 40 and 50 li a day shew that the Fukienese 
are no travellers. The scenery consisted of the usual fir 
and brushwood clad hills, interspersed with red patches 
devoted to tea. One of the chair-hearers, a scarred veteran 
who had fought under General Tso Tsung-t'ang in ten 
provinces, gave me some valuable general information. He 
said that the four districts under Funing Fu, namely Fu- 
an, Siu-ning ^ King-te and Ha-pffi ^ ^ were 

the only ones in North Fukien which seriously produced 
opium, and that Fu-an was a long way the first. In'the South, 
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Gliangellow j5|! and Ch'iiancliow ^ (Chincliew) prefectures 
grew the poppy successfully. He said that the soil in the 
rest of Fukien was too “salt” and that opium would never 
succeed unless human ordure and urine (the chief Chinese 
fertilisers) were withheld for three years, and the ground 
sweeteneil at the same time with lime. Chekiang native 
opium was the only home sort imported into Fukien, but 
Kiangsi and Hukwang took the Szechuan and Shansi 
drug. The T'ai-p'ing rebels had only ravaged three pre- 
fectures in Fukien, the seven district cities under Chang- 
chow in the south (but not Amoy), the four under Shao- 
wu in the west, and five of the seven under Kienning, 
the two which escaped being Ou-ning m ^ and Kien-an, 
the two prefectural districts. The rebels surrounded the 
city for 32 days, and blew breaches into the walls several 
times, but never succeeded in getting in. In OhSkiang 
the prefectural city of K'iichow ^ escaped, as well as those 
of T'aichow and Wenchow 

Kienning is the seat of a brigadier*, who has under him 
a colonel stationed at Yenp'ing Fu, the seat of the Taotai. 
The city is, and looks from the outside, better built and 
more populous then Yenp'ing, but seems to have no impor- 
tant trade (airart of course from salt and tea) ; but consi- 
derable business in done in lotus-seeds, bamboo shoots, and 
mushrooms. Tl)e double telegraph line is complete from 
Kienning north'wards, aird runs along the right bank as far 
as Kien-yang. This portion does not seem to have been 
so carefully laid as the Foochow section. 

Wo accomirlished 80 li in one day between Yeh-fang 
and Kien-yang district city ; the aspect of the country was 
the same, — still very little cultivation, and the hills some- 
what lower. The river is not as a rule more than 100 
yards broad, and it is, as before, very full of rocks. In 
leaving Kienning W'e walked over a soft mud road 20 feet 
above the river, which had been but tlie day before flowing 
over it. The j)laces passed between Yeh-fang and Kien- 
yang, at distances of 10 li, are Kan-ling ^ Feng-loh 
^ Glumg-heng 4* Hwang-k'ou ^ P, past the 
boundary to Ch‘ang-t‘wan Wu-tun ^:|^, andPai- 

cb‘a 1^ Between Hwang-k‘ou and Ch‘ang-t'wan there 
is a large village called Kiu-p‘an ^ wiLh an official 
resting house. I should have been greatly at a loss for both 
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lodging and porters had it not been for the wei-ymn. 
Kien-yang was partly destroyed by the rebels, but has now 
a closely-built appearance from the outside. It is situated 
on the left bank of the river which runs down from Ma- 
sha ^ sub-district city (60 Zi), and on . the right bank 
of a river running from Oh'ung-an ^ ^ district city 
(120 U), The first river is crossed by a most picturesque 
roofed bridge, nearly a quarter of a mile long, and well 
paved with stones : the city is on the spit formed by the 
two rivers, and a bridge of boats attached to each bank and 
to each other by two strong iron chains then crosses the. 
Ch^ung-an river. A brook running westwards joins tliis 
latter river a few hundred yards further up, and the 
telegraph poles, with the high road to P'u-ch'eiig, follows 
this brook up for about 20 li. Our direction was north-east 
for 50 1% and then east for the remaining 20 li of the day’s 
journey. The places passed were Pai-t^a (15 li), Ts‘ih- 

Im-tien ^ );§ (15 U), Ma-yiian ||| (30 U), An-k'ou ^ P' 

(10 li), Jen-shan ^ [Ij (10 li); and between Ma-yllan and 
An-k^ou, where the Ou-ning district is again entered, a 
ridge about 500 feet higher than the adjacent plains is 
crossed. Prom the other or north-east side of this ridge 
a rivulet takes its source and runs east : we crossed shortly 
afterwards at An-k'ou another forming itself more from the 
north. This last joins the river which runs down from 
P'u-ch^eng at Ying-t^ou g our journey’s end (70 U in 
all). Opposite Ying-t'ou is a very large village containing 
4,(300 or 5,000 houses called Shui-ch'i and the distance 

by river from this place to Eienning is only 120 U, 70 li 
shorter than the official high road travelled by us. No 
trouble seems to have been taken northwards from Zien- 
ning to avoid interfering with private rights in setting up 
the telegraph poles, which are again posted with proclama- 
tions, and are stuck right in the middle of the paddy-fields 
between the hills on each side. At Kien-yang the floods 
had swept clown several p)Osts carelessly planted too near 
the river, and the wires were twisted together and lying 
across the road. Both here and at Eienning, where there 
is usually also a bridge of boats at the place we crossed by 
ferry, the bridges are unsafe 'when the river is much swollen, 
and they are then swung hack along the banks for safety. 

There were of course a great many tea hills to he seen, 
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but Bot so many as I expected ; a large proportion were 
abandoned or unsuccessful. It appears that the plant 
becomes exhausted after 20 years, and that its seventh year 
is usually its best. The trade lias not Nourished lately, as 
the supply has been greatly in excess of the demand. At 
An-k'ou I sav^ a notice issued last year by the tea-hongs 
stating that both foreigners and natives had lost on the new 
season's teas, and threatening with a fine of Tls. 1,000 any 
storing-house which should pay duty for any planter or 
owner after the 8th moon, by which date all bonds must 
be handed in. The meaning I take to be this. The 
supercargo does not pay duty mi route, but gives a bill, 
which is taken up by the tea guild at Foochow and 
honoured on arrival and claim of the tea. If the tea he 
lost on the voyage, of course no one ai)plies to (so to speak) 
take it out of bond. The finest tea comes from Oh'ung-an 
(Bohea Hills iJj), and the commonest from Shaown. 

The country prices for the fine teas range from Tls. 10 to 
Tls. 35 a j)icul, and there are payments and two 

examinations, ® M way. The accounts 

differ as to the amounts per picul for which bills are given at 
each paying station, and as to wdiich those places severally are, 
but they agree that an average of about Tls. 2 a peculis what 
in effect is charged for duty and liJdn on tea, — say a penny a 
pound ; the effect of this penny is probably quite as onerous as 
the sixpence levied in England. The telegraph should be 
of great value to the ifianters in future. 

North of Yenpffng periodical markets are held in the 
villages every three, five, or ten days. The larger ones are 
called Imi, and perhaps resemble the Pekingese hui ■g'. 
The ordinary ones are called Im as around Canton, — 
the same as the ch'ang of Szechuan. Even in England 
legal sale in market-overt can only take place on certain days 
of the week, unless ancient charter allows of daily market- 
overt, as is the case in the City of London. 

From Ying-t^ou to Ma-lan |g we followed i^retty 
closely the telegraph poles along the tortuous right bank of 
the P^u-clPeng Idver, which is here not so rocky nor so beset 
with rapids as I expected to find it ; the main direction was 
north-east. The places -passed were Kung-tun H JJS[ (6 H), 
liwui-lung ^ ft {10 li), and Hu-chow M (10 
is 15 U from Ma-lan, all hi the Ou-ning district. I noticed 
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tliat in this part of rnlden the graves are often dug 
horizontally in the sides of the hills, and resemble the much- 
talked of but far more elaborate Man-tsz-tuiig g *5^ of 
Szechuan, which it now strikes me for the first time must 
have been graves rather than residences. There seems to 
be plenty of sport in the country, but I never saw any water 
fowl/ At Kien-yang we met a party of hunters and dogs 
with three wild pig ; at one place we saw a (?) wild cat lH, 
said to he good eating, exposed for sale, and I started several 
pheasants, and bought a (?) capercailzie ff . At Kung- 
tun we saw a huge performing black bear caught in the 
neighbourhood of Tsinan ^ ^ Pu ^ my servants recognized 
the Shantung man in charge as an old acquaintance, he 
■ having previously exhibited at Wenchow. 

The boundary of the P"u->ch‘eng district is crossed at a 
distance of 20 U from Ma-lan, the direction being still north- 
east, and the village of Tsiang-kd (10 li) being passed 
on the way. The road then turns north-west, and follows 
up a branch of the P'u-ch'eng Eiver, navigable for small 
boats fcr another 30 li. The main stream comes from 
P'u-clfeng (80 li) past Chiu»kwan ^ a little north-east 
from the junction, and the road then quits it for a while. 
At a place called Yii-liu-kau ^ 10 li higher up the 

branch from the junction, still another, but unnavigable, 
stream joins it from the west, and the road crosses this 
stream and then follows the main branch as far as the 
considerable village of SMh'-pi-kai )gr K 
Ma-lan. Large villages are thickly dotted over the small 
and now better cultivated bits of plain enclosed between 
the Mils, and’ both road and river are said to be very busy 
during the tea season, when thousands of Kiangsi 
labourers cross the frontier to aid in picking and rolling 
the leaf, which is purchased in driblets in the villages by the 
(laiitonese dealers from Foochow. Though filth and dilapida- 
tion are as much the rule here as farther south, yet the 
country appears more prosperous the more north one travels 
from Yenpfing. Innumerable telegraph proclamations 
were here again everywhere seen, some explaining that 
the line was intended to defeat the aims of outsiders. 

In one or two places tariffs were already published : 
ten cents a word to Lan-chfi ^ or Eienning ; 11 to Shao- 
hing and Hangchow ; 12 to Nan-zing, Wu* si ^ CMimn- 
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chow ^ Ningpo, and Soochow ; 13 to Shanghai, Chin- 
kiang, and Changcliow ; 14 to Swatow and Yang- 
chow; 10 to Tsi-ning ^ 17 to Nanking and Tientsin; 

18 to Taka and Wusuug. When the whole line was open, 
messages would he conveyed gratis for ten days. All the 
way from Foochow there were posted proclamations against 
gaming, especially at Jowa-Jiivoi and frequent notices 

warning tea-dealers not to travel without an escort of braves, 
which the authorities would always detach free of charge. 
Certainly the government appears to take x>ains to foster the 
tea trade, which now embraces all Fukien north of Shni-kfou. 

The eighty li from Shih-pi-kai to P^u-ch"eng were the 
most interesting of this on the whole rather uninteresting 
route. The level of Pfo-cfoSng is over 1,000 feet above that 
of. Foochow and over 250 feet above that of Shih-pi. The 
gradual rise is manifest from this last point to Pai-chia- 
sbih ^ iff (20 li). A ridge 500 feet high called Ta-hii- 
ling :Sc is then crossed, and the villages of Shih-ling 

(10 U) and Lin-ldaiig ^ ^ (15 U) are passed. A second 
steeper and very beautiful ridge covered with tall firs called 
Lin-kiang or Si-yang-ling^^is then ascended and descended. 
Tlienext places are Yil-hwei (lOfo^jHia-sha HF ^ (10 

and Kiu-tsdu :fL ^ (8 Ji), which is 7 U from P'u-ch'eng. 
At Kiu-tsdu we came upon the river which we had left 
at Ma-lan, and which is navigable for one and two ton boats 
up to the city. The two sources of this river enclose P'u- 
cli'eng on the east and west, and are both crossed by 
good bridges. The villages passed during the day were 
very much larger and more prosperous-looking than any- 
thing yet seen in Fukien ; the people seemed well-fed and 
healthy; more of the flat land, of which there were 
larger stretches, was under cultivation, and P'u-ch‘eng, 
though damaged by the rebels, is as considerable a town 
as either Yenp^ing Fu or even (as regards area, at least,) 
Kienning Fu. It is well situated in a small plain sur- 
rounded by fine hills; has a striking pagoda, and is 
generally a place of importance. The products are tea 
(of which, however, we saw almost none on the hills), lotus- 
nuts, bamboo-shoots, &c. 

At Lin-kiang and Hia-sha we crossed two good-sized 
rivers, rising west and running into the P'u-ch'eng river 
farther to our east. The very fine covered-in Lin-kiang 
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Tbridge was used as a market. We must have crossed or 
seen on the day’s journey at least twenty roofed bridges over 
creeks and gulleys. The road from Shih-pi to P'u-ch'eng is 
excellent, though the stones are somewhat rough for walking; 
indeed from Kienning northwards the road ceases to be the 
rambling path-way which it is further south. The rice crops 
over a large tract of north Fukien had failed last year for 
want of rain, and were still standing withered in certain 
places ; instead of being planted, with wheat, vegetables, or 
hemp, the paddy-land in Fukien seems to lie idle during the 
winter ; from a pecuniary point of view, therefore, it would 
be advantageous to introduce the poppy, that is, if the ground 
would stand it. The people all the way from Foochow to 
P'u-ch'^ug were quite as quiet and civil as in Chekiang, and, 
though perhaps more thriftless and ignorant, struck me as 
being more confiding and warm-hearted than any Chinese I 
had met before. I had no escort but the wd-ymn for any 
part of the way except for 40 li north from Yenpfing Fu, 
and I doubt whether I should have been in any way 
unpleasantly molested even without the wd-ymn. I had 
always heard and read of Fukien and Chekiang as the 
places where the people were most ferocious,'’ and I have on 
the contrary found them the least offensive. 

Patna at P'u-ch‘eng costs $8.20 a catty raw, and $1 
for 1.2 OE. prepared. Malwa costs $1 for 1.85 oz. raw, and 
for 1,2 oz. or 1,4 oz. prepared, accordingly as it is or is 
not adulterated with Patna dross. Both sorts come from 
Foochow alone, Wenchow drug is not allowed to be imported 
or sold. Tea passing into Chekiang pays Tls. 2.8.8, or, with 
scale charges, $5 a pecul duty and lekin, and this even though 
its original cost he only $1 a pecul, as it in fact is. Tea used 
until very recently to pass through P^u-ch'Sng from ChTing-an 
to^ Chekiang, but now the heavy taxation completely 
drives it away. I ascertained at P^u-ch^eng the exact charges 
on tea for Foochow per picul. They are as follows : — 


Likin 

Tls. 0.135 

Duty 

„ 0.832 

Scale 


Eations 

„ 0.628 

Extra Likin , 

„ 0.700 


Tls 1.867 


plus 2 cash a 
^hox for the Or- 
’^phanage at 
Yenpfing. 
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1^6 ? oa nSn } addecl-say 80 °/o on Tls. 


1 , 2 . 


brought from 


Fukien salt (known as Chekiang salt) 

Fukien by sea to W§nchow, and by river thence to Ch^u- 
chow ® >J*H and Lung-ch^iian f| is charged 2 cash a 
catty on crossing the Fukien frontier, and sells at P^u-ch"eiig 
for 22 cash. The same salt, brought through Fukien, and 
inferior in quality or adulterated, is called '' clandestine,'' 
and sells a little lower. Thus the Fukien authorities hold 
salt, tea, and ox:>ium in an iron grasp. 

The next day's journey was a complete louzzle to me, 
and it appears that, owing to the imperfection of maps, I 
have wandered far out of my way. I might have gone 
from Kienning 180 li by land or river to Sung-ki 
district city, and thence 80 li across the border to K"ing- 
yiian ^ 7^ district city of Chekiang. Instead of this, I 
went 360 li from Kienning to Phi-cli'eog, and found that 
this place was distant 160 li from Simg-k'i, 180 li from 
Lung-ch'uan, and 220 from King-yuan. So little is known 
of the border, that I only found one man (the veteran 
chair-bearer previously mentioned) all the way from Foo- 
chow who even knew the bare names of Lung-ch"uau and 
King-yuan. At Pli-ch'6ng the magistrate declined and 
the wei-yilaUj knowing which way I had resolved to go, 
perforce accepted the responsibility of sending me to such 
an out-of-the-way place as Lung-ch'uan ; and when we 
actually did start, not one of the bearers, soldiers or police 
escort had ever been to either city. Yet I found a thick! y 
populated and prosperous country, and an excellent level 
road through the mountains. 

Passing round the wall of the city, and leaving to the 
north tlie telegraph and high road to K^iichow ® il*!!, 
we " turned east, and crossed by a long plank bridge, 
ingeniously built on piers consisting of simply two crossed 
trees, a river (5 li) which runs down from F§ng-ling ^ 
the military border station 60 li to the north. Five li horn 
the last named river, we crossed at So-p"o ^ ^ another 
river running down from Fou-lou-klao ; these 

rivers join at the south gate of P'u-ch''eng. Five more li 
brought us to the low ridge called Mu-ling-tbu ^ 
and 16 li further on south-east we came to the sub-district 


town Fii-ling 


a salt lihin station, where we crossed 
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a river which enters the P'u-ch‘eng river 30 U below 
P‘u-oh‘eng, at a place called Ta-shih-k‘i ^ which is 

60 U above the point where we had left the river two days 
previously near Ghiu-kwan ^ <1*. Leaving Pu-ling, we 
followed the left bank a little, and again crossed twice, 
reaching the village of Kwan-chwang 15 U fvom 

Pu-ling. Then the river divides at Nan-k'on-t‘ang || P H, 
the last (or first) Fukien salt station; the main branch, 
running down from Ts‘ien-yang disappearing to our 

left. We cross the smaller stream, running from Cheng-k'eng 
@15 f)lJ> the lTan-k‘ou Ukm station, and continue to keep 
pretty close to the left bank as far as Ts‘ien-yang, 70 U from 
P‘u-eh'5ng, and 15 U from the Lung-ch'iian frontier. 
Thus it is evident that the provincial boundaries are fixed 
by the watersheds. The mountain scenery throughout 
this day’s journey was exceedingly fine ; the people sturdy 
and healthy looking; and the flat parts of the country 
closely cultivated, and thickly dotted with villages. 

Shortly after leaving Tsfien-yang the road to Lung- 
ch'iian branches off to the north, the road to K'ing-yiian 
continuing south 160 U from Ts'ien-yang. K‘ing-yuan is 
only 80, Zi from Sung-k‘i in Fukien, which is. 180 Zi from 
Kienning ; there is, I was assured, no water communication 
of any sort at K'ing-yuan with any place whatever K‘ing- 
ylian is 180 U from Lung-ch'iian, and 180 li also from 
Pa-tu TV the end of our second day’s journey from 
P'u-ch'eng, and 60 U from Ts'ien-yang. The frontier of 
Fukien and Chekiang is at Hwa-k'iao 15 li from 

Ts'ien-yang. All on one side of the bridge belongs to 
Fukien, and all on the. other to Chekiang, the right bank of 
the brook belonging to Lung-ch'iian and the left to Z'ing- 
yiian. Hwa-k'iao is 1,500 feet above the sea, and uninter- 
rupted raft navigation is possible from thence to Foochow. 
An ascent instantly begins as far as Knng-ts'un ^ 2,000 

feet (5 li), in the K'ing-yiian district, and 5 li further is the 
considerable village of Wu-tu-liu S. U belonging to 
Lung-ch'iian, 1,750 feet. "We now follow one of the 
earliest sources _ of the Wenchow Eiver for 15 li, and, 
crossing a low ridge, suddenly find ourselves upon a large 
■town called Mu-tui-k'ou jJC P, situated on ' the left 
bank of a good-sized stream navigable for rafts. We 
cross and re-cross this last several times, and follow 
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i down 15 li as far as Pa-tu wKich is the highest point 
to which the Oh^uchow salt boats can come. About 
a mile above Pa-tn, another stream from the north-west 
joins the Lung-ch'iian river, and gives it volume sufficient 
to carry one-ton boats. The mountain scenery even sur- 
passed that of the day before, and I was more than ever 
surprised at the populousness of the district, many of the 
villages in which are larger, 1 am told, than K‘ing-yuan city, 
which, like all of the ten districts subject to Ch'uchow Pu, 
except the prefectural (Li-shui district and that of 

Ts'ing-t*ien ^ is un walled. Pour rivers take their rise 
from the range of hills forming what is known as the Sien- 
,hia-ling fjl| ^ A man can take his choice whether he 
will go thence, in a boat or on or raft, direct to Kewkiang, 
Poochow, Wenchow, or Hangchow. 

Prom Pa-tu, where we crossed the river, to Lung-chffian 
it is 60 li, still in a north-westerly direction, but before the 
road reaches the first considerable village, Pu-Pou ^ (15 

li), it leaves the river bank and does not meet it again until 
the city of Lung-chffian is entered. At Sung-k'xi 5 

li beyond Pu-t'ou, a small stream, which we cross, runs down 
to the main river from the north-west. Por 5 more li, as far 
as Kau-ta-men ^ ^ we follow up a second tributary 
rivulet, which runs down from the north-east, and mounting 
gradually, pass Tiian-k'Sng 5 li and Sin-ling ^ 

5 li, 2,000 feet. At Niu-k'ou-iing ^ p 1,700 feet, 6 li 
further, we come across a new stream from the north-west, 
and follow the right bank down to Lung-ch‘iian (15 li) where 
we cross it by a beautifully paved, roofed, and panelled 
bridge, elegantly supported on untrimmed trees. A short 
distance above this bridge, yet another river joins the Hiu- 
k'ou tributary, which meets the main river at Lung-chffian, 
where there is now a considerable volume of water, the result 
of all these contributions. Lung-chffian city is (subject to 
meteorological change affecting the aneroid) 1000 feet above 
the sea. The district produces almost nothing for export 
beyond lumber and a fine hard bamboo, which is taken in 
bundles of slips all the way to Shaohing for making into fans. 
Nothing comes from Fukien, for the simple reason that 
everything is so highly taxed that the object is rather to keep* 
out or to tax Chekiang produce. Malwa is the only opium 
smoked in the district, and of course it comes from Lan-chfi 
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viSi, Ch'uchow ; it was quoted to me at $19 the 50 ounces raw, 
or 600 cash an ounce prepared. Two sorts of salt are 
brought from W6nohow, the grey (evidently unrefined 
Tukienese) at 11 cash, and the white at 16 cash. 

In this country the singular custom exists of building 
the pigsty on the street at the front of the house, just like a 
a dog kennel. I -saw none of the Zikas ^ who I had 
heard are very numerous in this district, but the present 
mention of them reminds me of an interesting discovery I made 
with reference to the Hakkas of Canton. The wei-yiian, who 
came from Fuchou ^ in Kiangm, used some expres- 
sions which were purely Hakka. On examining him as 
to the dialects of Kiangsi, I found that the peculiar 
aspirates and pronunciation were almost exactly like those 
of the Hakka, and he quite understood .me when I spoke to 
him in the Hakka dialect. As the only tradition I could 
find in Cantou was that the Hakkas had flvd from Kiangsi 
for some political reason several centuries ago, I think these 
two pieces of evidence may be taken to definitively explode 
the idea that there is anything " non-Han ” in the Hakkas. 

At the lower end of Lung-ch'iian, there is a magni- 
ficent roofed bridge at least a quarter of a mile long partly 
occupied by shops and hawkers' stalls, and forming a con- 
tinuation of the high street. A fleet of 5,000 or 6,000 
sampans, each carrying about a ton of salt (2,000 catties), 
is rcy.l-.rly ■: r p’ ed in carrying Fukien (Hinghwa R 
sal. and Wenchow. At the latter place, 

the salt costs 3 to 4 cash ; at Ts'ing-tfien it pays 1.3 Ufdn ; 
at Ckuchow 1.9 ; and Lung-ch'iian 1.5 cash a catty ; 
here it sells for 11 to 12 cash, so that a profit of 4 cash ov so 
remains. Each boat worked by one man averages a round 
journey a mouth, so that 72,000 tons of salt give employ- 
ment a^nd $7 a month to 5,000 men. The boats are very 
much itte a gig in shape, size, and framing, but the ends are 
pointed i each costs about $10 new i and each carries a tunnel- 
like matshed cover, which costs about $1. They move in 
fleets of 10 or 20, for mutual aid is required in getting over 
the shallows and rapids. The sail of T'aichow cloth (f 1), 
mast, pike, stove (12 cents) and pan are all on exactly the 
same patterns, and they may be said to march, bivouac and 
manoeuvre like companies of soldiers. I came down in one 
of these bouts all the 200 miles from Liing-chlian to 
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Weiicliow. Eapids succeed eaeli other every half mile or 
so for the first 50 miles, and small streams help to 
swell the river at intervals, hut none of them are navigable 
even for rafts ; these salt boats bringdown cargoes of paper, 
bamboo-ware, dried edible bamboo-shoots, &c. 

The Yiin-ho g boundary is entered at Wex-ning-k'ou 
H P (60 U) ? on the right bank, and Mu-clTi ^ (90 
li) on the left. This district is one of the few in Chikiang 
which j)roduces iron, an article not mined anywhere in 
Fukien. Yun-ho city is on the right bank, and not on the 
left as marked in the map published in the Customs Eeports ; 
it is 15 from the river, and is reached thence by raft only. 
The port of Yiin-ho, very beautifully situated, is called 
Chiio-ts^un ^ |f, 135 li from Lung-chhian, and 150 li from 
Ohhichow by land. The boundary between Yltn-ho and 
Li-shui (Chhichow Fu) districts is at Chdh-tsi-tfing ^ 3^ 
85 li below Qlmo-ts^un. Ten li further down is the em- 
bouchure of the Sung-yang river, the only tributary 

above Ch^uchow, navigable by even one-ton boats ; thence it 
is 60 li to Ohhichow, and 70 li to Sung-yang city. Sung- 
yang and Sni-ch"ang 5^ ^ cities are both 180 U overland 
from Lung-oh‘uan. The mountains become bare, and the 
country opens out for a while after the Tiin-ho district is 
quitted. The river, which was as clear as crystal down to 
Chiio-tshm, is muddied for a certain distance by the Yun-ho 
creek. I only saw one single specimen of the Zika women 
walking along the bank, — which was very disappointing, as 
my chief object in coming to Lung-ch'iian was to find out 
more about them. 

Ten li above Ch^uchow a river, navigable for rafts, and 
even for boats at the freshet period, joins the main river from 
Siian-pfing g ^ district city. 





AKTIGLE V. 


A BUDDHIST SHEET-TRACT, 

Contaiking an Apologue of Human Life* 

Translated^ mth Notes, by Bishop Moulb of Hangchow. 


T his tract, one of very many circulated as an act of 
meritorious devotion, is printed in clear woodcut on 
a sheet of thin white paper about twenty-five inches by 
eleven. 

The upper half presents a symbolical picture in outline, 
the blank spaces filled with inscriptions in metre. 

In the upper corner to the right is Buddha, a nimbm 
round the head, and throned on clouds. 

Immediately below is a group consisting of Buddha, 
* The Venerable One,’ conversing with king Udayana who is 
followed by an attendant. They are observing an elephant 
standing near a well, its head raised with threatening 
tusks towards a man, who clings to a wild^vine, pendulous 
in mid-air. From the well emerge three dragons. Around 
it are four serpents. They aU threaten the man who hangs 
above them. 

The man regards them not, intent on watching bees 
that flit around him. On the branch from which his vine 
depends, are a black and a white rat gnawing so as- gradually 
to sever the branch. But the man takes no notice of the 
rats either. 

Inscription below the enthroned, Bnddha {pmtasyllabic ). 

Kind parents and kinsfolk 
Are short lived as a puppet-show: 

When King Yen (^) has once called thee,^ 

None of them whatever can be thy substitute. 


* Bead before the Society 22nd January, 1$84:. A specimen of the 
Tract desoiibed accompanies this paper. 

(') Ym, Yama, the Indian Pluto. 
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Couplets (heptasyllabic) in front of Buddha. 

* Man^s life is inoons^p.’^*' on kis breath ; 

Heap a mountain of \ ; < ■fis!*',: W. L . might and main, yet empty 
wilt thou leave off. 

Xiet the eye watch the ruddy sun sink below the western hill ; 

.(*) Once lose the human form, then a myriad haljpas of 
misfortune I 

Phrases in long lines partly rhythmical* 

Idly as I watched the capture of the fly settled on the paper, I 
smiled at, idiot-man who raises obstructions in his own way. 

• In quiet as I gazed at magpies wrangling for the nest, I sighed 
to ihiuk of (®) Kieh and Ohow vainly boasting tliemseives 
heroes. 

Phrases of ski syllables. 

If you see through (so as to be undeceived by) the finite body, 
The worldly entanglements of the myriad conditions cease of 
themselves I 

Awake and enter the unfading condition I 

The moon of the heart, a whole disc, alone is brilliant. 

Worldly affairs are like chess’; 

Not to play is the test of true skill. 

Human life is as an earthen vessel ; 

Break it, and at once you see its emptiness. 

Couplets (heptasyllabie ). 

Amidst the show of cloud and vapour appears the true body ; 
Then I am aware that my likeness is that of a felon in the 
pillory ! 

Amidst the cries of the birds is heard the original nature 
(Svahhava* Hit el 

Then know I that sensual knowledge is as spear and dart I 
Couplets (heetasyllabic). 

Hark, in the stilly night, the voice of the bell 
Calls to awake the dream within the dream I 
Behold in the water the mooti^s reflection ; 

And see the body external (®) to the body t 

* My teacher reads these four lines in the alternate order thus, 
1, 3, 2, 4. 

(“) Kalpa^ (See EitePs Handbook of Buddhism, sub voce) a vast 
measure of time. 

(») Ki^h, of the 18th cent. B. 0., Chow, of the 12th, infamous tyrants: 
See Mayers’s Chinese Header’s Manual. 

(*) The apotheosis of Buddha (?) 

(*) Query? “the dream within etc — ’'=tlie man within the material 
world, or (Professor Cowell) “ the real self within the external self ; this 
real self being itself non-existent in the last resort.” 

(8) Is this the spiritual and immortal body ‘ ? that accompanies 

ns in our transmigrations ” (Cowell), or is it Buddha present in this world 
by reflection ? 
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Goiuplets (he^tasylhbic)^ 

(’) I exhort you Sirs to learn the (true) doctrine and leave of[ 
covetous quests. 

The doctrine of No-'inmd sums all things. - 

The negation of mind (? or He wlio renounces will) is in 
harmony with the doctrine of Ho-mind. 

"When in harmony with the no-inind doctrine (®) negation too 
ceases. (? or there is negation and rest). 

The lower half of the Sheet presents the Avadtoa, or 
Apologue of the man taldng refuge in the tree from the 
pursuit of the mad elephant — followed hy Gatha on the 
same subject, prose exhortations, the admonitions of the 
Kuoh-sze of C)hung-£^ng, and an extract from another sheet- 
tract on Patience. 

Title . — ( Translation of) An illustrated discourse on the 
causes and affinities of misery and happiness extracted from 
the Canonical Books of Great Thibet. 

Once on a time Udayana Eajah (King of Kaiis^ambi. 
Eitel) put a question to the Venerable One, Pinteulu (^), 
sayiug : In the law of Buddha what is the principle of 
religious (ascetic) observance ? 

The Venerable One answered and said : — Figure to 
yourself a man journeying in a wilderness, surrounded by a 
conflagration, and pursued by a mad elephaut. 

He sees a well, beside which stands a tree. On the 
tree grows a wild vine drooping over the well. The man 
to escape the elephant seizes the vine, and climbs up above 
the well. In the well are three venomous dragons, and 
without it, four venomous serpents, together watching (for 
prey). In the tree are a black and a white rat gnawing at 
the wild vine in order to sever it. There are venomous 
bees, too, which sting the man. But the. bees from time to 
time distil a tiny drop of honey into the man’s mouth. 

The man in his craving for the honey straightway 
forgets his pe)il I 

Is the man wretched, say yon, or happy? 


I Have no (Bncldbist) data by which to fix the meaning of these 
metaphysical Hues. I suspect that “will" would fit them better than 
“mind” as the equivalent of hut am not sure. 

(8) (?) Negative and positive alike are gone. 

(®) Pinteulu does not occur in Bite! as a name of Buddha, so far as I 
can find. 
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The King made answer; This man’s condition is 
wretched wholly, what happiness hath he ? 

The Venerable One proceeded; All knowledge ( ? or 
all tjie wise) needs parable to unfold it. 

Thereupon he spake a sacred rhythm (gdtha. See 
Eitel) as follows ; The attack of the two rats on the vine is, 
verily, the hundred miseries. The four serpents around the 
well are, too, the thousand cares. When on a sudden the 
vine-root is gnawed asunder, down jdunging, when can he 
raise his head again ? 

The wilderness is the three worlds. The tree is the 
human body, Man, in the midst of all miseries, sins 
nevertheless beyond possibility of computation. The vine 
is the root of destiny {or life). The Elephant is the man- 
slaying demon, Wu-ch'ang (^i). The two rats are the 
two discs (? or orbits) of the sun and moon, which in their 
revolution urge on the man. The well is the path of the 
(12) yellow pool. The three venomous dragons are Con- 
cupiscence, Wrath, and Insane Desire; whose threefold poison 
results in the three evil ways (or conditions) of Tartarus, 
the Starving Ghosts, and Brute Beasts. The four serpents 
are Earth, Water, Fire, Air, those four great (elements) ; 
or Wine, Beauty, Wealth, Envy, those four mischiels ; or 
Birth, Age, Disease, Death, those four gates (of life). 

The hand that clings to the vine is the covetous 
hankering of the foolish and insane mind after the world’s 
entanglements. The bees’ honey is the dear love of 
husband and wife, the infection of the heart by the lewd 
lust and sensual love of animate beings. The heart is a 
fire; the body a tenement. The man in his burning house 
perceives not that it is being day and night consumed by 
the crowd of miseries combined. He covets but that dear 
love (till) one morning the stem of destiny cut through ; 
down for evermore he falls into perdition, and his human 
form once lost, he shall hardly recover it in a myriad of 
Kal2)as. 

I exhort all men (therefore), whilst still this body of 


(10) The three worlds (Traihka) of desire, of forni, and of formless 
nesH (See Eiiel). 

{‘1) Transitory,” — the mesfieiiger of Hades. 

(1^) The Grave. — Meiicius (iii, 2, x) speaks of the worm that ‘‘feeds 
on the dry dust and drinks of the yellow pool.” 
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form is hale and strong, in the midst of business to snatch 
some leisure, and daily at dawn and dusk recite, with 
single heart, Kama Amida Btjddha ! This done a 

thousand or a myriad times in the present world will add 
to your happiness and diminish calamity. And when you 
reach the end of life, you will assuredly migrate by a 
birth to the most blissful world of the Western clime, (i®) 
There is a H)Tim (^®) that says : 

The wild-vine (aa it aevera) hurriea ns down into the pit. 
Elephant, rats, serpents assail ua ; the hand must needs hold 
fast ! 

Our self-nature Mita waits (longing) that we may awake 
betimes, (^'^) 

And not be suffered to incur (*®) the three paths of misery. 
The rich sweetness of wine and flesh are honey in arsenic. 

Dearly loving spouses, a dagger hidden in smiles. 

Let me exhort all men to awake in good earnest and not let 
to-moiTow be added to to-day (? in delays). 

(*o) Admonitory sitings of thb Kxtoh-szs of CnuNG-F^iNo. 

A year and yet a year I Alter by degrees form and feature. 

At first you jdayed, a child. See, sen, your hair is all white, 

Do not brew troubles for the hereafter. Be converted and plant 
the field of Idiss. 

Wait not for Wn-oh'ang's coming. Go forward betimes in 
religious observance. 

A month and yet a month ! The shadow (on the dial) is like 
melting snow. 

Sun and moon both have no delays. In their mystic changes 
are life and destruction. 

A little reality excels much emptiness. Better is simplicity than 
cunning craft. 

When King Yama sends his message, he is not afraid of thy 
eloquence. 


(^•) I take refuge in thee Amidabha Buddha I 

('♦) i.tf. by metempsychosis. 

(»*) This Paradise is the characteristic substitute for Nirvana in the 
system of Northern Buddhism. 

O ») Sung—Geya (see Bitel ) 

(»’') Mita, (qu ?) abbreviation for Amidabha, seems identified with our 
self-nature (Svabhava). 

(^®) Hell, Ghosts, and Brute Existence, the last three of the six ways 
(conditions) oJE existence. 

(i“) One would have expected arsenic in honey.*’ 

(»o) Kuoh-szey Teacher of the nation, title of a f.imons Monk of (qu :) 
one of the Monasteries on Tdan-muh Shan in Chekiang; of which 
Ohnng-f§ng seems to be one of the peaks. 
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A day and yefc a day I In fche morning he goes forih, in the 
evening he returns to set {i.e, the sun, but [^u :] the man — 
to die). 

From vain fancies canst thou not cease ? When wilt thou leave 
off thy covetous loves 1 

Just like a fish in too shallow water — quickly shouldst thou 
leap out 1 

Don’t wait till the water in the pool is dry, and then, vain 
labour ! cry out on your wrongs. 

An hour and yet an hour I move forward step by step. 

(*^) The fine folks, ihoughbless of treading the high road, are their 
own misleaders. 

We exhort you, masters, yet you give no heed, only caring for 
the rich morsel in the mouth. 

Some day when Wu“ch‘ang is come, then indeed repentance will 
be too late, 

A minute and yefc a minute, so day and night hurry each other 
on. 

Bewildered, men turn not fche head. The heart may verily 

grieve at it. 

Let me exhort all men living in religious observance surely to 
use might and main. 

How many in old times and now, once gone, left no sound 
behind | 

From a Tract on Patience published at the same place 

Yield a pace ! ’Tis the true road of religious observance among 
men. 

Give a move (at chess) ! Don't, for your life, wrangle about who 
is the best man. 

Put up with a (rude) word 1 You thereby leave no place for 
mischief to breed in. 

Endure an hour I The pit of -fire shall be thus transformed to 
the white lotus pool I 

(Signature ,) — Printed for general circulation at the Sacred Book 
Shop of the Agate-stone (3®). — Teh-cliung, a yowed Ascetic of Shan- 
tung reverently caused it to be engraved. 

On the tiact, translated above. Professor Cowell of 
Cambridge, in a letter acknowledging the receipt of this 
and three other tracts, accompanied by versions into English, 
says : — The third tract particularly interested me. I mean 


(»') An obscure line. Possibly ^ ^ is not the high hut the broad 
road. 

^ S Spirit-stngc, a phrase for the heart, 

(*^®) A large Depot for SCiLrtis (Ohing) and Buddhist and Taouist works 
of all sizes, at Hangchow. 
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" the one that contained the Apologue of the Man and the 
Well. I have always been extremely interested in this 
story. You may remember that Abp. Trench quoted it 
in a note at the end of the 4th chap, of his Introduction 
to ' The Parables ^ (p. 60). He quotes it from Deslong- 
champ's Fables Indiennes, but I do not think it has ever 
*‘yet been found in any Sanscrit original, though we 
doubt not it will be found in some yet unpublished Pali 
or Northern Text. I found it in the early medipal 
“ romance of Josaphat and Barlaam which Max Miiller 
** has shewn to be only a Christian adaptation of the 
Buddha legend, and I have also read it in the great 
Persian mystical poem of the 13th century, the Masnave. 
But 1 think you will be most interested to hear that 
Julien gives it in his 'Avadanas ou Contes et Apologues 
^'Indiens,' translated from the Chinese. He gives two 
versions of it — ^Nos. xxxii and liii. The former he saj'^s 
*^isan extract from 'Touvrage intitule Fo-pi-yu-hingj ou 
Livre des Comparaisons, expose par le Bouddha. Section x.' 
The latter is an extract from ^huvrage intitule 
king-siO'ueifi-tsi-pi''yu-king , ou Choix de Comparaisons 
** tirees des livres sacres.’ " ^ ^ 

The first agrees very closely indeed with the version 
in the tract. 

Those Chinese lines seem to me really very beautiful, 

‘ Hark in the still night the belTs voice calleth to awake 
'^the dream within the dream/ 'Behold in the water, etc./ 
'' though I am not sure that I understand it aright." 

The Professor (who has been for some years a student 
of Buddhism in the Thibetan Mss. preserved in the University 
Library) proceeds to give his view of the meaning in a 
sentence or two which I have quoted above, p. 2, notes* 

In a subsequent letter he has sent me an extract in 
Greek from the Legend of Barlaam and Josaphat curiously 
like our tract, which I subjoin. 

All interesting account of the Legend will he found in 
Col. Yule's Marco Polo, Vol. ii, pp. 306-sqq. John of 
Damascus, in whose works it is (apparently) first given, 
flourished in the 8th Century A.D. 
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The Greek extract is as follows : — 

. . . . Ta? Se emrag XL/ui(p KararT^KecrO ai 

Ka). jULvploig TaXaLTroopeLcrOaL KUKOig, o/molovg elvai Sokw avSpl 
(pevyoPTi aTTO irpocrcloTrov (naivoinevov fiovOKepcoTog^ 09 juiTj 
(pepoop TOP avTOv ^oi]g kol top (poBepov avTOV 

juLVKrjdfMOPy aXX! aToSiSpacrKOOp tov [jlt] yepicrOat 

TOVTOV KaTa/Spoofia, ep tm Tpk^^^v avTOp o^eoog jmeyaXco 
TrepLTTGTTTcoKe ^odpm' h Se tw ejuTrlirTeip avTw^ Tag 
eKTeivag, kou (pvTOv Tipog Spa^djaepog KpaTaicog tovto KaTeTX^^ 
Kal erri ^aarewg Tcpog Tovg TroSag orT^^pl^ag^ eSo^ep ip elpT^v^ 
XoiTTOP eTpai Koi dorpaXeta. opa Svo juvag, XevKOP 

jUL€P TOP epa jULeXapa Se top eTepop, SiecrOlopTag aTravcrToog 
Thp pt^ap TOv pVTOVs oS ^p i^7]pTf]juepog^ Kal ocrop ovttoi) 
iyyl^oPTag TavTt]p eKTe/aeip, J^aTapodcrag Se top TrvOjuepa 
TOV /Sodpov SpaKOPTa eTSe poBepov th Qea^ irvp irpeopTa 
Kal SptjavTaTa pXoTvpovPTa^ to crTOfxa re SeLpZg irepL- 
xdcTKQPTa Kal KaTaineip avTOV iireLyofJLepop, ^Arepicrag Te 
avOig T^ ^dcrei eKelp^ ip^ ^ TOvg iroSag eTx^P ep^jpeicrjULepovgy 
TecTTapag efSe KepaXdg dcrTrlSoop tov tolxov irpoBepXriKVLag 
^p^ oS eiretjTripLKTO, ^ Apd/SXep/ag Se TOvg opQaXjaovg opa 
€K Tcop KXdSo)p TOV pvTOv CKeipov jULiKpop dirocTTa^op jmeXu 
’Eacra? ovp SiaarKep-aarOai ire pi tpop irepiexovarcop avT(^ 
crvjULpopcoPy OTTCog e^wOep jixep 6 fxopoKepoog Seipciog eK/aapeig ^fjTCi 
TOV TOP KOTapayecp, KCLTCoOep Se 6 TiKpog SpaKCOP Kex^ve 
KaTairietp, to Se pVTOP o TrepteSlSpaKTO ocrop ovttco eKKOir-^ 
TecrQat efxeKXey TOvg Se rroSag err oXicrQrjpa Kal dirlcrTi^ 
pdcrei eirecTTrpiKTO ' — twp totovtwp ovp Kal tocovtcop ppiKTcov 
Oea/idTCiop aXoyLTTOdg emXadoiJiepog, oXw poi jneXiTog CKetpov 
TOV fULiKpov ykyope Tvjg rjSvTrjTog eKKpe/xy^g, 

Barlaam and Josaphat, j). 112, 
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A version of the Greek extract, which however does not 
pretend to he accurate, may he of service to some of my 
audience. 

I consider those who allow their souls to he wasted 
with hunger and distressed with a myriad evils to resemble 
a man flying before a raging unicorn (rhinoceros), who, not 
enduring the sound of his roaring and his frightful bellow- 
ing, but running off with might and main to avoid becom- 
ing a meal for him, in his swift course has fallen into a 
vast pit. But as be falls, extending his hands and grasping 
a shrub he clings to it with all his strength, and steadying his 
feet on some support fancies himself, for the rest, in peace 
and safety. He looks and sees two mice, the one white the 
other black, ceaselessly eating through the root of the 
shrub to which he has attached himself, and going on so as 
only not yet quite to sever it. Then he considers the 
bottom of the pit and perceives a dragon terrible to see, 
breathing fire and grimly awe-inspiring, gaping fearfully too 
and eager to swallow him up. Once more fixing his gaze 
on that support on which he has his feet planted, he sees 
four serpents' heads projecting out of the wall on which he 
has got his support. But casting his eyes upwards he sees 
from among the branches of the shrub a little honey 
distilling. Giving up at once the consideration of the 
calamities that surround him, — how that from without the 
unicorn awfully raving seeks to devour him, and from 
beneath there is the savage dragon yawning to swallow him 
up, and the shrub he has grasped is going, only not yet, to 
be severed, and that he has planted his feet on a slippery 
and unsafe support, — most unreasonably, I say, forgetting 
all these great sights of terror, with his whole mind he 
becomes enchained by the sweetness of that mere drop of 
honey." 

The Professor gave me the following explanatory note. 
In the explanations the unicorn is said to represent Death, 
the pit is the world, the j)lant is our life consumed by 
day and night, the four serpents are the four elements 
which compose the body, the dragon below is Hades, and the 
honey is the sweetness of the pleasures of the world, by 
which it deceives its friends, and will not let them take 
thought for their own salvation." 
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TRADE ROUTES TO WESTERN CHINA/ 

BY 

Alex. Hosib, Esq., 

Of H.B.Mh Consular Service. 


B AEON P, von EIOHTHOPE.Y in liis valuable letter 
addressed to the Oomniittee of the Shanghai General 
Chamber of Commerce in 1872 devotes an occasional page to 
the subject of Trade Koiites in Western China, more especially 
in the province of Yiinnan ; but, as that distinguished 
traveller was, owing to an unfortunate accident, compelled 
to abandon his projected journey from Ssu-clVuan into 
Yiinnan, and his descriptions of the trade roads in the latter 
province were therefore derived from hearsay, it may not be 
out of place for one who has recently performed the journey 
which he abandoned, and who has traversed four trade roads 
to Yiinnan, to endeavour to supplement his remarks. 

I shall not, however, confine my attention to the 
province of Yunnan; but I shall endeavour briefly to 
point out the existing trade routes to Western China, and 
to examine their relative advantages. 

By Western China I mean the provinces of Ssii-ch'uan, 
Kueichou, and Yunnan. 

I_SStj-CH*UAN. 

The great trade highway into Ssu-chhian is the Eiver 
Yangtsze and its numerous tributaries. 

By the Agreement of Ohefoo facilities were granted for 
the navigation of the Upper Yangtsze by the opening of the 
port of Ichang and the permission to ascend by steamer as 
far west as Ch'ungkdng, the great commercial centre of the 
province of Ssu-ch^uan. 

Advantage has been taken of these facilities to navigate 
as far as Ichang; and, except during the winter months 
when shallows interfere with vessels drawing more than six 
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feet, a steamer runs regularly between Hankow and Iclxangj 
and I und'erstand that a Company has recently been formed 
whose object it is to run a couple of steamers between these 
two places at all seasons. 

bTo attempt has yet been made, however, to steam as 
far west as Ch'ungkdng ; and one would naturally assume 
that obstacles bar the way. All the year round native 
boats navigate the waters between Ichaugand Oh^ungkdng, 
and we hesitate to be driven to the conclusion that obstacles 
surmountable by native craft are insurmountable by steam. 

‘The obstacles to native craft are the rapids and the 
strong current, the former when the river is low, that is, 
during winter and spring, and the latter during the rest of 
the year when the river is flooded. Many of the larger 
boats have a draught of more than five feet, and insufficient 
depth of water has never been adduced as an obstacle to 
steam. In ascending from Ichang these boats, except in 
the gorges where the current is sluggish, are tracked by the 
river's bank; and when the river is low, they are dragged 
over the rapids by sheer human strength. I say, when the 
river is low, for during summer and autumn the rapids 
disappear under the great rise of water, and then there 
exists no obstacle to prevent a steamer of sufficient power 
from ascending as far as Chffingkflng and even as far as 
Hsiichou Fu, better known as Sui Fu, wliieh for all jxractical 
purposes is the highest navigable point on the Eiver 
Yangtsze. 

We have said that the Yangtsze is the great trade 
highway into Ssu-chffian, and from and to it goods are carried 
by land and water, principally the latter. 

The Kia-ling, which enters the Yangtsze atChhtngkflng, 
supplies the north and partly the east ; the T^o, which enters 
the^ Yangtsze at Lucliou, supplies the centre ; and the Min, 
which joins the Yangtsze at Sui Fu, supplies the capital and 
the west of the province. These streams also bring down 
to the Great Eiver, as the Yangtsze is called between 
Ichang and Sui Fu, the products of the districts which they 
drain. 

In addition to these three streams which enter the 
Yangtsze from the north, are several others winch join it 
from the south ; but they are more concerned with supplying 
goods to and bringing produce from Kueichou and Yunnan 
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than the south of Ssu-ch'uan, and will be noticed when we 
come to deal with these provinces. 

The time and labour required to carry the goods by 
native craft from Ichang to Ch'ungk'ing and to distribute 
them throughout the province, seriously raise the value of 
the goods and necessarily limit their consumption; and 
there cannot be the least doubt that, were the facilities 
granted by the Agreement of Chefoo taken advantage of, 
goods could be laid down economically and without risk in 
Oh'ungkdng, and a great development of the trade in 
substantial foreign manufactures would be the result. 

The province of Ssu-ch‘uan contains a population some 
five or six times greater than either Kueichou or Yunnan, 
and a population wealthy as compared with the populations 
of these smaller provinces ; and the energy of the foreign 
merchant instead of being wholly diverted to supplying the 
requirements of Yiinnan — requirements insignificant when 
those of Ssu-chhian are considered — should be devoted to 
availing himself of the advantages conceded by the 
Agreement of Chefoo, and thereby open up to foreign trade 
the largest province in the Empire with its population of 
about thirty millions. 

But let not the foreign manufacturer and merchant 
think, as some recent writers would have then believe — that 
these millions of Western China are waiting to array 
themselves in foreign piece goods. No such thing. For the 
ordinary working classes, such as agriculturists, carriers 
and coolies, which form a large proportion of the population, 
these goods are altogether unsuited; and to supply their 
wants Ssu-ch‘uan annually imports from the Hukuang 
provinces raw cotton and manufactured goods, the value of 
which cannot be placed at less than two millions sterling. 
These cottons are warm and substantial ; and when the wear 
and tear of years have reduced them to rags, they are 
converted to numerous other uses. 

The foreign manufacturer and merchant may well be 
content if they can supply that percentage of the population, 
such as shopkeepers and the wealthier classes, which has 
not to earn its livelihood by hard manual labour. 

In a word, the trade highway into Ssu-ch‘uan is the 
Upper Yangtsze. For conducting and developing this trade, 
facilities have been granted by the Agreement of Chefoo ; 
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“but Htherto they have not been taken advantage of, owing 
to certain obstacles which sooner or later will be found to 
be more imaginary than real. 

Is the trade of Ch'ungk^ing, which now falls little 
short of forty million taels a year, to be left undeveloped ? 
I leave the answer to the foreign merchant. That no other 
trade route can possibly compete with the Yangtsze route I 
shall endeavour to show anon. 

, When the Yangtsze is flooded the greater part of the 
junks are laid up, the owners preferring to relinquish 
freight rather than expose their property to the numerous 
risks which 'threaten unwieldy craft during summer and 
autumn ; and since at these seasons no obstacles exist to the 
navigation of the Upper Yangtsze, almost the entire carrying 
trade would fall to a steamer. 

There is a trade route from Canton to Ssu-ch^uan — 
before the opening of the Yangtsze a most important route 
' — a great part of which can be accomplished on the inland 
waters of the provinces of Kuangtung, Hunan, and Ssfl'- 
ch'uan. The trade along this route is now insignificant, 
consisting for the most part of peddlery, and is of no 
interest to foreign commerce with which in these pages we 
are more immediately concerned. For the same reason I 
pass over without remark the great northern trade road to 
0h'6ng-tu, the provincial capital of Ssu-ch'uan, and the 
road from the latter city to Thibet by way of Lithang and 
Bathang. 

IL— KUEICHOU. 

The Elver Yangtsze is also the basis of trade routes 
to the province of Kueichou. These we shall discuss in 
order, beginning from the east. 

(1). One of the most iTriportant trade routes to 
Kueichou logins at Hanhow, crosses the Tung-fing Lake, and 
ascends the Yuan Miver as far as the city of Ghenyilan Fu, 
the highest navigable point in Kueichou, and distant seven 
days' journey from Kueiyang Fu, the capital of the pro- 
vince. This is well known as the route followed by the 
late Mr. Margary on his way to Yiinnan. 

Goods intended for the east of Kueichou are mostly 
carried by this route, which, although occupying more time— 
at least two months — than the Great Kiver route to Ch'ung- 
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k'ing and thence overland to Kueichou, is preferred to the 
latter for various and some of them ol3vious reasons. The 
whole journey into eastern Kueichou can be performed by 
water without a single transhipment ; the imposts leviable 
in Ssix-ch^uan on goods passing through the province are 
avoided; and, although there are numerous rapids which 
seriously interfere with the navigation of the Yiian Eiver, 
they are not so dangerous or formidable for native craft as 
the rapids on the Great Kiver, 

For northern and western Kueichou other routes are 
followed ; and, with one exception, they all lie to the west 
of ChhingVing, This exception is the 

(3). Rung '-fan Eiver or Wu River route. 

The Kung-t'an Biver, which enters the Yangtsze at 
Fuchou, seventy-two geographical miles to the east of 
CliTingk'ing, derives its name from a place called Kung-t'an 
near the Ssu-chhian-Kueichou border, and distant four 
hundred and fifty li from its mouth. This river, which 
rises in the west of Kueichou and crosses the pro- 
vince, is known as the Wu Biver until it reaches the 
frontier. It is also called the Fuchou Biver from tjie city 
at its mouth. 

It is not navigable the whole distance from Fuchou 
to Eung“t‘an, for goods have to be transhipped at a place 
called Yang-ko-ch'i, 120 li from Fuchou, and carried 
overland a distance of about a mile. The chief places on 
its banks are Yang-ko-ch'i, Chiang-k^ou, P'^ng-shui Hsiei^, 
and Kung-t^an, distant respectively 120, 210, 330, and 450 
li from Fuchou. 

The up trade is insignificant; but the down trade is 
important, consisting principally of wood-oil, bean-cake, 
opium, hemp, indige, charcoal, firewood, Indian corn, 
potatoes, cereals, and drugs. 

The river is shallow, and only boats of light draught 
attempt the up-journey, which occupies some five days, 

(S)- The GhhmgTfing overland and 

(4i ). Ch'i-chiang River routes. 

Tlrese are virtually one route, as the Ch'ungkfing 
overland route passes Ohl-chiang Hsien from which the 
river derives its name. The overland journey from 
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Ch'ungk'ing to Ch*i-chiang Hsien occupies three days, 
while four days are required to accomplish the journey by 
boat from the mouth of the river to the district city. 
Above Oh^i-chiang Hsien the river is very shallow and is 
navigable only by the smallest craft as far as Hsin-chan 
in Kueichou, another two days’ journey. From Ch'i- 
chiang Hsien goods can be carried to Kueiyang Fu, the 
capital of Kueichou in twelve days or even less. 

This is an important trade route, and by it north- 
eastern Kueichou is supplied with salt from Ssu-ch‘^uan. 

Oh'i-chiang Hsien is distant 360 li from the river's 
mouth ; and the chief places on its hanks are Pei-tu, Kiiang 
hsing-ch'ang, Wu-ch"a-'ho, Chia-hsi-ch'iao, Cli^D-wu-ch‘ang, 
J6n-shih-^to, and Chiang-k'ou at its junction with the Great 
Eiver. 


(4), The Jen-huai Bimr or Chih-slmi Bimr route. 

This river which in its upper waters is known as the 
Chih-shui, flows past Jgn-'huai Ting in northern Kueichou 
and enters the Great River at Ho-chiang Hsien, 95 geo- 
^aphical miles west of Oh^ungklng, and a three days’ 
journey by river. 

A glance at a map of China will show that at this point 
the Great River is no great distance from the Kueichou 
frontier ; and the up-river journey from Ho-chiang Hsien to 
Jen-'huai Ting occupies only a couple of days. Between 
these two cities there are only two places of any importance, 
namely, Li-chl-tzu and Ch"uan-shih. The up trade consists 
almost entirely of Ssu-ch'uan salt ; the down trade in pine 
trees and in pine boards, bamboos, wood-oil, rape-seed oil, 
indigo, charcoal, firewood, lump coal, paper, cereals, and soot 
for the manufacture of ink. 

(5). The Luchou and Yung-ning River Route. 

With the exception of the Tung-tlng Labe and Yuan 
Eiver route, this is the most important trade road to Kuei- 
chou ; and, in my opinion, it is the best line of communica- 
tion with Yiinnan, from the Yangtsze. 

Luchou is a city of great commercial importance on 
the north bank of the Great River at its junction with the 
T^o River, 129 geographical miles west of Chlingklng. It 
is the great salt depot of Ssu-chlian. Thirteen miles west ' 
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of Lncliou and on the opposite bank of the rirer is the 
district city of Na-chi, a j)lace of no importance in itself; 
but it lies on the right bank and at the month of the 
Ynng-ning Biver, a waterway of the highest commercial 
value, for by this route the total salt supply of western 
Kueichou finds its way from Luchou. It is navigable 
as far as the district city of Yung-ning, — ^from which it 
derives its name, — and which is distant a three days' 
journey from the Kueichou frontier. From the frontier 
another three days are required to reach the flourishing 
district city of Pi-chiel), which, although one of the most 
important commercial cities in Kueichou, is not to be found 
on the ordinary foreign maps of China. This city is distant 
seven days’ journey from Kueiyang Fu and fifteen days 
from Yunnan Fu. 

The whole journey from Yunnan Fu to Luchou can 
thus be performed in twenty-two days, for the Yung-ning 
Kiver can be descended in a single day, although during 
last year I was, owing to certain mishaps, detained a 
couple of days on it. On the up journey from Luchou to 
Yung-ning Hsien, boats have to be tracked the whole way, 
and a week or more is required to accomplish it according 
to the state of the river. The overland journey between 
these two places occupies four days. In many places the 
river is very narrow, and it has a fair number of rapids. 

The road from Yung-ning Hsien to Yunnan Fu is one 
of the best I have seen in China. It is jDaved and in good 
repair throughout its whole length. Before the rebellion, it 
was the chief outlet for the copper from the numerous mines 
in the west of Kueichou ; and an attempt is now being 
made by the provincial authorities concerned to induce 
trade to revert to this channel. Unfortunately, however, 
there are three great obstacles to a swifter means of 
communication between the Yangtsze and Yunnan Fu. 
They are the valleys of the K'o-tu, Ch^i-hsing, and 
Chib-slmi Eivers respectively. Were these three deep and 
broad chasms bridged, as doubtless they could be, but at an 
enormous expense, we should not despair of seeing Ylinnan 
Fu connected with Shanghai by steam. 

As I have said above, the salt supply of western 
Kueichou follows this route, which is also followed by 
piece goods manufactured in Ssu-ch^uan from Hukuang 
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cotton. I was surprised that the trade with Yunnan hy 
. this route was not more extensive ; but the reason is not far 
to seek. Goods intended for Yiinnan by this route have to 
pass through the province of Kueichon and thus incur 
additional taxation. It is only naturab therefore, that 
merchants should prefer to carry their goods into Yiinnan 
by the Sui Fu route, of which I shall speak anon. 

III.— TUNNAK 

1 pass now ‘to the province of Yiinnan which has 
occupied so much of the attention of recent writers. 

The trade routes to this province are 

{IJ, The Nan-hvjang Miver route; 

(S). The Ta-huan River route. 

These two rivers enter the Yangtsze the one below and 
the other above Sui Fu ; and they constitute what may be 
called the Sui Fu route to Yiinnan. These two roads 
converge and meet at the town of Lao-ya4^an — usually 
known as Lao-wa-t^an — which lies on the left bank of the 
Ta-kuan Eiver within the Yiinnan border in the prefecture 
of Ohaot'ung. Lao-ya-t'an is distant from Chaot'uiig Fu, 
Tungch'uan Fu, and Yiinnan Fu, six, eleven, and nineteen 
days’ journey respectively. From Lao-ya-t'an to Sui Fu 
the Ta-kuan Eiver route is preferred because boat can be 
taken at Lao-ya-t^an ; whereas the Han-kuang river is not 
navigable until the town of Huang**shui-k‘ou, more than a 
three days’ journey from Lao-ya-t^n and within the 
province of Ssuch'uan, is reached. Neither of the two 
rivers is navigable throughout^ rocks bar the Nan-kuang 
Eiver at its very mouth, while on the Ta-kuau Eiver goods 
have to he transhipped and carried overland a distance of 
fifteen U near the Yiinnan-Ssu-ch'uan frontier. The road 
from YiinnanFu to Lao-ya-t'an is difficult beyond description; 
it is infinitely inferior to the Luchou route ; and it may 
safely be predicted that it will always remain what it is — a 
very bad horse road. By this route northern Yunnan is 
supplied with foreign piece goods, salt, and Hukimiig 
cottons, while lead, copper, sugar, and P'u-erh tea are the 
principal exports. 

f3J. The Ghmi-cli^ang valley route to Yunnan, 

The Chien-ch'ang valley route hy way of 
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Ningyuan Fu, Ten-yuan Hsien, and Ynng-pei Ping to 
western Yunnan, 

Goods are carried from Sui Fu tip the Min Eiver to 
Chiating Fu on its right bank and at its junction with the 
Ta-tu Eiver. Here they are transhipped into smaller boats 
which carry thenx up the Ya-chou Eiver, which enters the 
Ta-tii before its junction with the Min, to Yachou Fu, an 
important city four days south west of Cli'Sngtu. From 
Yachou Fu they are conveyed overland south through 
Ching-chi Hsien, Yueh-hsi Ting, Ningyuan Fu, and Hui-li 
Chou to Yunnan, 

It is a fourteen days^ journey from Yachou Fu to 
Ningyuan Fu, and from the latter city nine more days 
are required to reach the Yunnan frontier. 

The hopes which the traveller in search of trade routes 
clings to with tenacity are rudely and summarily blasted by 
a glance at the mountainous country through which this 
road passes ; nor is there any improvement when as a last 
chance he turns west from Mngyiian Fu in the desperate 
attempt to reach western Yunnan. 

This latter route (No. 4) was described to Baron von 
Eichthofen as the great trade highway from Tali Fu to Ch'eng- 
tu previous to the Mahommedan rebellion. I wish he had 
seen it ! I was told the same story, and doubtless there is 
some truth in it ; but the vestiges of this great highway 
are few indeed — a yard or two of unbuiied pavement may 
be discovered occasionally on a' mountain side — but the 
greater part of it between Ningyuan Fu and Tali Fu is a 
mere bridle path winding up and down mountain sides. 
As evidence in support of the great highway theory I may 
state that I met a Thibetan caravan between these two 
places. 

(5). Instead, however, of striking west from Ningyuan 
Fu the traveller may proceed south to Huili Chou, and 
thence turn south west to Tali Fu. Of this route, which is 
described as difficult, I have no personal knowledge ; but 
knowing the routes from Tali Fu to Yunnan Fu, and Tali 
Fii to Ningyuan, Fu I can easily imagine what the inter- 
mediate route is like. The journey by it occupies twenty- 
three days, as against twenty-one days hj^ route (4). 

Before entering Shang-kuan ('* Upper Pass ” ), which 
guards the northern approach to Tali Fu, the Thibetan 
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road, which Joins the Ch'Sngtu road to Thibet at Eathaxig, 
strikes the Tali Ta road. Of this road I know nothing, 
and will say nothing. It is the route followed by the 
Thibetans who flock to the fair which is held annually 
outside the west gate of Tali in the third Chinese moon. 

(6), The Bhanio route hy ivay of Ttngyueh Chou 
and Yungchfang Fu to Tali Fu, 

This journey has been so frequently described that it 
is probably the best known route to Yunnan. The 
difihculties of the road have been carefully pointed out ; and 
those travellers who have performed the whole journey are 
agreed that these difficulties are a barrier to a swifter means 
of communication. 

At present the journey between Tali Fu and Bhamo 
can be performed in some four-and-twenty days ; and, as 
the result of inquiry at the former place and at Hsia-kuan, 
the great trade dep6t of western Yiiunan through which the 
highway passes a few miles to the south of Tali, I believe 
I am near the mark when I say that the total annual value 
of the trade between Bhamo and Tali amounts to about 
half a million sterling. 

(?), The Songkoi or Sed River route to'^ Southern 

Yunnan. 

Anyone wishing to obtain information regarding this 
important trade route to Southern Yiianan would do well 
to turn to the China Review'’ for May and June, 1881, 
where he will find an interesting article, entitled The 
Province of Yiinnan/' which contains a translation of the 
Trade Report for 1879 of Comte de Kergaradec, then 
Consul for France at Hanoi. In addition to careful 
statistics of the trade between Yiianan and Tonquin he 
will find desirable information regarding the navigation of 
the Songkoi, Here we are told that the total value of the 
trade between Yiiunan and Hanoi during 1879 amounted 
to 3,225,000 francs, or ^169, 000; and that ‘^in ordinary 
times thirty to forty days are occupied in the voyage 
from Hanoi to Lao-kai, and ten or twelve from Lao-kai to 
Maii-hao.'’ 

If this river, as some French writers have asserted, is 
capable of steam navigation in its upper waters, it is 
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without doubt a very valuable trade route to Southern and 
South-eastern Yiinnan, But these writers disagree as to how 
far it is navigable ; and M. Eocher, in his work Province 
Chinoise du Yiinnan/*^ says There is every reason to 
believe . that Lao-kai, considering the propinquity of 
Yunnan and Tonquin, will become the extreme point of 
steam navigation, and the entrepot of Yiinnan.** If M. 
Rocher had said the entrepot of South-eastern Yiinnan/* 
we should have been disposed to agree with him ; but we 
cannot for a moment accept the conclusion that the trade of 
Western and Northern Yiinnan would be affected by the 
opening of the Songkoi to steam navigation. Le Comte de 
Kergaradec sums up his Report in the following words : 

In conclusion we are compelled to admit that under the 
most favourable circumstances, under conditions very 
different from those of to-day, the trade by the Red River 
could hardly attain a total of twenty million francs,” say 
£800,000 ; but the writer of the article thinks that '*if free 
access were obtainable via the Red River, the neighbouring 
provinces would also benefit, and take advantage of this 
outlet/* I fear that those acquainted with the physical 
characteristics of Western China will think otherwise. But 
there is one point on which I wish to put this writer 
straight. He says in his next sentence, Passengers from 
Yiinnan might then reach the capital, Peking, in 30 days 
instead of 100 days, the time it now occupies via the 
Hankow route/* By 'Yiinnan I presume the provincial 
capital is meant, and by the “ Hankow route ** the Tung- 
t'ing lake and Yiian River route.*’ Whether by this route, 
or by the Sui Fu or Luchou routes, passengers can in point 
of fact reach Peking from Yunnan Fu in less than half a 
hundred days. 

(8). The Canton and West River route to Yiinnan, 

The West River is navigable by native, craft from 
Cairton to PesS, a prefectural city in the west of the 
province of Kwangsi, whence goods are carried overland to 
Yunnan Fu. The journey by this route is long and 
tedious ; but it has one advantage over the Yangtsze routes 
to Yiinnair Fu, namely, that the overland journey from 
PesS can be performed in several days less than by the 
Sui Fu or Luchou routes. But so far as foreign manufac- 
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tores are concerned, the Yangtsze roxites at present do not 
compete with the Canton route to Yunnan Fu; they are 
more concerned with the supply of northern Yiinnam 
When steamers run to Lao-kai or Man-hao on the Songkoi, 
and to Ch'^ungkhng, Luchou and Sni Fu on tlie Upper 
Yangtsze, this trade route must inevitably suffer the fate of 
the once important trade route from Canton through Hunan 
to Ssu“ch‘uan, which has, as I have already stated, become 
insignificant since the opening of the Lower Yangtsze to 
steam navigation. 

(9). The route to Yunnan ly way of Kueiyang Fu, 

This route is too far from water communication to he 
of any importance. Tiinnan Fu is distant twenty-ont^ days' 
journey from Kueiyang Fu, whence another seven days are 
req_uired to reach GhenyUan Fu, which is, as I have already 
mentioned, the highest navigable point on the Yiian Eiver, 
Kueiyang is also distant thirteen days from Yung-ning 
Hsien on the Yung-ning Eiver, twelve days from tlie Chd- 
chiangEiver, and fifteen days from Clihuigkfing, The road 
from Kueiyang to Yiinnnn Fu, with the exception of the 
last five stages, is exceedingly mountainous and difficult, 
and the little trade there is consists principally of opium 
from Yiiunan. 

I have thus endeavoured briefly to point out the 
existing trade routes to Western China. I have not in a 
paper like the present entered into the details of trade, for 
they would fill a volume. Nor have I spoken of the 
attempts that have recently been made to find a trade route 
to South-western Tiinnan. But the foreign merchant in 
China may rest assured that were a dozen trade routes to 
Western Yxinnan found to-morrow they will not affect the 
Yangtsze routes which supply Ssfi-ch‘uan, Kiieichou, and 
Northern Yunnan. On the other hand, he may be assured 
that the present trade, great as it is, is capable of enormous 
expansion, and that the first step to ensure such expansion 
is to open the Upper Yangtsze to steam navigation. Let 
not the words 'rapids' and 'gorges' dissuade him from the 
attempt, 






ERKA.TA. 


Page 28, line 6 from bottom, for <‘75 miles” read « 75 
it 39, ,, 2 ,1 top, „ 

„ 48, „ 9 „ „ „ “rngarding” „ “regarding.” 

„ 51, Paragraph 3, for “ it is 30 li ” read “ it is 60 /z\ and thence 30 /i.” 
„ 61, bottom line, for “ law lin-” „ “ in wall-.” 

„ 84, line 14, for “follows” read “ follow.” 
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ARTICLE I. 


UN POETE CHINOIS DU XVIII? SIECLE. 


YUAN TSEU-TS’AI, SA VIE ET SES OEUVRES. 

PAR 

CAMILLE IMBAULT-HUART, 
V'lGe’Oonml de France. 


AVANT-PROPOS. 

La poesie cHnoiso est nn cliamp vaste et fex’tile reste jasqu’ici 
prcsque inexploite. Pen de sinologues se sont occup6s de cefcfce 
parfcio difficile de la litfcerafciire cMnoise, et ceux qui Font faife 
onfc surtout pris pour snjet d’efcude ce qne j’appellerais lapo6sie 
classiqne, c’esfc-El-dire le Oheddng on Livre des Odes, le poeme 
Li-sao et les po6sies de I’^poque des TWg. D’ancnns ont bien 
donn^, par aventare, des traductions de chansons, romances on 
morceanx populaires, mais ces fragmens et lambeanx, ^pars ci 
et la, ne penvent permettre d’avoir nne idee juste de la mu.se 
chinoise de nos jours. Jusqu’a cette'heure, les savans semblent 
avoir regarde avec le mepris le x^lo-s profond la veritable po6sie 
moderne. 

Quiconque connait tant soit pen Thistoire litteraire de la 
Chine s’expHque facilement ce dedain. Du petit an grand, tout 
dans ce pays n’est quffin pastiche de Tantiquite ; les temps 
anciens constituent son %e d^or : ce qui s^est fait a Lepoque de 
Yu le Grand, de Ya6, de Choun, de Confucius, doit se faire 
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encore aujonrd’hni*. Ainsi raisonne et parle tonfc bon efc patriofce 
Cbinois ; en iiidustrie, eu iii^caiiique, en art militaire, en diplo- - 
matie, aussi bien qu’eii littei’atare, il fant s’appliqner a imiter 
scmpnleasemeiifc les anciens. A ce prix seal on peat r^assir. 
On n’ecrit bien en cliinois, ai-je dit aillearsf, qne si Ton se rap- 
procbe le plus possible da style antique, et celai qni, d’expressions 
et d’allasioiis caeillies k duoite et a gaucbe dans les Canoniques, 
les Classiqaes et les meilloars oavrages posterieurs, arrive a 
faire une sorte de mosaiqiie dont les raccords ne sont pas per- 
ceptibles h I’ceil, celui-la fait preave d’ane vaste tradition et 
est i’6pate an maitre dans Tart d’ecrire. De nieme que les 
prosateurs se sont tonjoars pla et se plaisent encore a modeler 
lears productions snr les immortels ecrits de Confucius et de ses 
disciples, de mdme les poetes ont fait et font an jourd’bni encore 
tons leurs efforts pour imiter les vers da Clie-ldwj et de Tepoque 
de T’ang. 

Dans le Livre des Odes, la pocsie cliinoise est en quelque 
sorte a Tetat d’embryon : la Muse y est cornme etouffee. On en 
suit le developpement progressif, encore lent, epenre, mesnre, 
dans les poetes plus modornes, mais c’est sous la dynastie des 
T’ang qu'on la voit prendre tout-ii-coup son essor et s’clever a 
nne bautear depuis inaccessible. Sans s’astreindre, on effot, a 
snivre pas a pas leurs devanciers, les chefs de rdcole poetiqne 
des T’ang entrk’ent plus d’line fois dans Ja voie de I’innovation 
et snreut principalement donner a leurs pensces an vivant 
d’expression et une teinte de coloris qa’on cbercberait en vain 
ailleurs. Ils eurent le merite et riionnear do fixer la poesie 
d’ane fa^on definitive et d’en etablir a jamais les regies. Li 
T’ai-po, Ton Eou, et les satellites nioins brillans qni forment 
lears cortege, ont en le niome sort cbez les Cbinois que La 
Fontaine, Corneille et Moliere, cbez nous. Ils sont devenns 
classiqaes : lears oeavi’es sont restccs de veritables modules qne 
les “ Hoarrissons posteiieurs des Muses cbinoises ” n’ont pas 
cesse an seal instant de lire et d’etadier. Un cboix do ces 

* Qu’on me permette de oiter en passant les paroles suivantes de Bossuet 
au sujet tie I’Egypte ; elles s'appiitpient aitssi admira])lement k la Oliine : 

“ Une coutuoie nouvelle y 4tait nn prodige : tout s’y faisait toujours de 
indiue, et 1 exactitude qu’ori y avait 4 garder les petites cboses, niainteuait 
les grandes. Aussi n’y eut*il jamais de peuple qui ait conserve plus long- 
temps ses usages et ses lois” ( DiscoMt'n aur I'llistoire U nlvei'seUe. 

des hmpires, ebap. 111). 

t Les hisirucilons/milUdrcs da Dr. Tchoa PiUou, preface p. XIIL 
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poesies, ad usum Delpliwi, est religieusement mis entre les mains 
des ecoliers poar leur apprendre a faire des vers, pour exercer 
leur memoire et fox’mer leur goxlt. L^estime que la gent lettree 
prof esse pour ces poetes a cte traduite dans le dicton suivant : 

Lisez les ti'ois cents stances des T’ang ; 

Alors senlement vous poiirrez faire des vers. 

Sans aller jusqu’a pretendre d’une maniere absolne que la 
poesie des T’ang a efce a la moderne ce que la grecque fat, en 
Europe, a la latine, on pourraifc cependant, pour mieux faire 
sentir les attaclies qui lient Tune a I’autre, employer la spiritu- 
elle et pittoresque expression que Victor Hugo appHquait 
nag acres a Virgile par rapport a Homere, et dire que la seconde 
est pour ainsi dire la lune de la premiere. Imiter la po4sie du 
Ohe-Jdng et des T’ang a dte un devoir sacre pour tout poete 
cbinois : que dis-je ? c’est encore celui des litterateurs de nos 
jours. Mais Timitation n’est pas une : elle a des degres ; si elle 
a etc servile pour certains poetes sans imagination, sans talent, 
destines a etre emportes sans merci par la vague des ans^ elle a 
cte Uhre pour ceux qui ont merite de passer k la posterite : ces 
derniers ne se sont pas attaches a la lettre des modeles et ont pris 
garde de produire un caique poetique. Ils n’ont voulu mettre 
dans leurs vers qu’un 2 '>dle reflet des oeuvres de la grande 6poque. 

On comprend des lors comment les savans ont etc fatalement 
attires vers ces poesies celebres, tant de fois vantees, taut de 
fois citees, et pourquoi ils les ont traduites en premier lieu : 
il fallait apprecier les modeles avant que de songer liaborder les 
imitateurs ; il etait de toute necessite de traduire Homere avant 
que de feuilleter Virgile, Quiconque desire se livrer a I’dtude 
de la po6sie cbinoise doit en effet commencer par la lecture du 
Ghe~ldng, de Li T’ai-po et de Ton Eou : autrement, on ne serait 
jamais siir d’en comprendre les finesses et les allusions. La 
science sinologique pent done aveo raison remercier les savans 
' d’avoir entrepris la tS.clie ardue de faire connaitre en Europe ces 
ceuvres poetiques : mais elle ne saurait manquer de s’4tonner, 
a bon droit, qu’ils se soient arr§t6s brusquement dans le cbemin 
oil ils avaient fait leurs premiers pas, et qu’ils aient pu penser 
que les poetes modernes ne meritaient pas d’etre connus. 

En effet si, claez nous, on admire les maitres de la poesie 
latine du temps de Cesar et d’ Auguste, on n’en goute pas moins 
les auteurs de la decadence ; de meme en Chine, on venere en 
classiques Ton Eou et Li T’ai-po, on les prt^nd comme mod^es de 
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style et d’eMgance, mais on ne se lasse pas tontefois de lire et 
de relire les nombrenses pieces daes aax pinceanx brillans de 
Sou Che on mMM Sou Toung->jpd, de la dynastie des 
Soung (1036-1101), des emperears K'ang-cbi, Yoang-fccbeng, 
Kaen-lonng, et de ^ ^ Yuan Tseu4^saij I’un des plus celebres 
4criYains de ‘la dynastie acfcuelle. 

Frappe, il y a bient6t deax ans, da pea d^estime qne les sino- 
logues semblaient avoir a I’endroit de la podsie cbinoise, j’entre- 
pris d’6tadier la Cbine po6tiqae dans les trois phases de son 
h-istoire, ^ son 6closion dans le Ghe4dng, durant son 4panouisse- 
ment sons les T’ang et pendant son etiolement snccessif sous les 
dynasties snivantes*. Apres avoir parconrn, la plume a la main, 
les recneils classiqnes de Ton Fon et de Li T’ai-po, les 
collections volumineuses de Sou T^onng-po, de K’ang-chi, 
de Yoang-toheng et de K’ien-loang, j’en vins h attaquer les 
essais poetiqaes.de TAcademie de |§| JH So^m-ynan (jardin de 
Soaei) dont le chef on le president fat ce Yuan Tsea-ts'ai qae 
je viens de citer. Oe livre, fort prise en Chine, ou il a sa place 
sar les rayons d’ane bibliothoque ohoisie, est, je crois, inconna 
des sinologues : da moins je ne sache pas qne Ton ait jamais 
extrait et tradait qaoiqae ce soit des bait fad on volumes dont il 
se compose. Le nom meme de celai qai y tient la place d’hon- 
near passe peat-C^tre ici pour la premik’e fois sous les yeax dn 
lecteur : Yuan Tsea-ts’ai est bien cite dans le petit dictionnaire 
biographiqne de Mayers, mais ce savant et regrette sinologue ne 
lai consacre qae deux lignes d*an laconisme desesp6rant. Lea 
antres oavrages sar la Chine qae j^ai etc a meme de consalter 
sont tons muets a son egard. Le hasard a fait qae nul n’a 
encore songe a sender la mine litteraire qae Yuan et ses disci- 
ples nous ont laissee, et a en exploiter lea richesses au profit de 
la science. 

La lecture rapide qae je fis d’abord da ® Souei-^ 

yuan san^che-tohoung (tel est le titre de ce recaeil), me parut at- 
trayante, mais, Fayant reoommoncee pen aprbs avec plus de soin, 

* ‘‘ A Chinese writer in his preface to a collect’"*' v.-r.-’-. . 'nparea 
the progress of poetry in China, to the gradual . The 

celebrated She-hing @ he compares to the roots ; when Soo and Le 

( ^ ) flourished, the buds appeared ; in the time of Kieri-ngmi 

(of. Mayers, Mmvual, No. 759) there were abundance of baves, but during 
the dynasty Tang, many reposed under the shade of this tree and there 
were rich supplies of flowers and fruit,” Morrison, Orammar^ Serampore, 
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je la trouYai fort interessantej non senlement par ce qii’elle 
m’ouvraifc nne percee sur la poesie et la litteratnre modernes, 
mais anssi parce qa’elle m’enseignait un cliapitre cnrieux et 
jasqu’ici inedit de Tiiistoire litteraire de la Chine. 

O’est ce chapitre qne j’ai essaje d’esquisser rapidement dan^ 
les pages qni suivent, on faiaanfc connaitre pour la premiere fois 
nn emule et tin rival en poesie des empereitrs K’ang-Kjhi et 
K’ien-loung, et en signalant Tinfluence qu’an des plus illnstres 
ecrivains de la dynastie des Ts’ing ent snr la litteratnre de son 
temps. An conrs de cette etude snccinte, j’ai tente de tracer 
un crayon fidMe de Yuan Tsen-ts’ai et d’indiquer les traits les 
plus saillans et les plus expressifs de sa physionomie litt6raire et 
morale* : je me reserve de m’etendre plus tard sur ses ouvrages 
eux-m^mes et d’en traduire de nomhreux fragmens. Les poesies 
qui accompagnent cet article suffiront an lecfceur impartial, je 
Tespcre, poar apprecier sainement et en connaissance de cause 
le talent du poete, et reconnaitre qne la poesie moderne no 
merite pas Foubli dans lequel on Fa trop longtemps laissee et 
qu^elle a autant de droits que celle des T’ang a passer dans nos 
langues eurox)eennes. 


I. 

Yuan Tseu-ts’ai naquit dans les dernieres annees du regne de 
Femx)oreur K’ang-chi, le contemporain et le rival asiatique do 
Louis XIV, en 171 6-, dans le district de Ts%n-Fang qui 

forme avec celui de Jen-‘li5 la ville de Hang-tchdou, 

capitale de la province du Tclie-kiangf. ^ Yuan etaitson sing 

* “On ne pent tout dire de chaque auteur ; il ii’est besoiu que d’en dire 
assez i)our bien marquer le sens de sa maniere, et donner au lecteur Fen- 
vie d’en savoir -plm en recourant h, Foriginal ; mais il faut, k la rigueur, 
lui en avoir d(Sja offert et sei'vi un assez anqde clioix fd'exi7^aUs) pour que, 
mSme sans aller s’informer au del^, il eii garde un souvenir propre, et 
attache au nom coimu line idee’ ' ■= Oei,a^>age rU: notn- 

grand critique ei^t pu etre ^ . 

f Les d(Stails biograpliiques mis en muvre clans ce travail sont prin* 
cipalement extraits de Fouvrage intituM Koud-tch'ad- 

slenAtlieMg-che4i6t Biographies des Hommes CMl^bres de la dynastie actuelle, 
par ^ ^ Li Yiian-tou, surnomm^ ^ ^ Ts^eu-fs'ing, de ^ 

F^ing-lciang, Oct utile roeueil, sortc do Bouillet ohinois, est divis4 en 
60 livres et compreud plus de mille biographies. L’article consacri^ k notre 
|)0i5te sous le titre de ^ Ytmi-hlhti4c1ial>sim-c.lien(j 
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oh horn patronymique ; ^ ^ Tseu-ts’ai, son mmg^ on pronom, 
on plnt6fc son po8t-nono, pnisqn’en Chine le second se place 
tonjonrs avant le premier : mais Ini-m^me prifc pins tard le 
snrnom de ^ ^ Kiefi-4olidi, sorte de nom de plume on de pincemo 
sons leqnel il fnt gen^ralement connn dans le monde lifct(^raire. 
Apres sa mort on Ini decerna le Jmcel' on appellation de Me 
Mei qni fnt inscrite snr sa tablefcte ancesfcrale, II est done 
sonvent ddsignd sons les noms de ^ ^ ^ Tuan Kien-tclia^ et de 
Yua/n*m&b\ Ses contemporains I’appelefent I§|H 
Botoe'b-yuan Sihi-clieng^ le Docfcenr (on Maitre) dn jardin do 
Sonei, a cause d'nn jardin qn'il avait achete pres de Nanking, 
oh, comme on le verra pins loin, il se retira vers le milien de sa 
vie. 

Les biograph es chinois ne nons fonrnissent anenn detail snr 
la famille de Yuan Tseu-fcs’ai, ni snr les premieres annees de 
celni-ci. Henreusement qae Yuan lui-merae a en soin, dans ses 
Notes et Jdejle.mons'^ de semer qnelqnes souvenirs precienx a ce 
snjefc. Sa famille efcait loin d’etre riche : sa mere efcait restee a 
Hang-tcheon avec plnsienrs gar 9 ons et filles en has fige et faisait 
des prodiges d’economie pour les elever, tandis qne son^pere 
remplissait, dans des provinces eloignees, aupves de haiits fonc- 
tioimaires, les fonctions de secretaire. Les appointemens dn 
p^re n’dtaient pas considerables et I’argent ne semble pas avoir 
ete nn visitenr constant de la maison des Yuan. ‘‘J’etais si panvre 
dans ma jeunesse, a ecrit Yuan Tsen-ts’ai,t <lhe je ne ponvais 
pas acheter de livres quoique j’aimasse cenx-ci jnsqn’a la passion. 
Ohaqne fois qne je passais devant la boutique d’un libraire 
Tean m’en venait a la bouchej : avec amertnme je parconrais 
les livres, mais les prix en etaient trop eleves, je ne ponvais me les 

ckedid est au livre XLII, classe de la litt4rature La preface de 

1’ auteur est datde de la cinqui^iiie ann4e 'L'’ouug-tclie (1867). Les ouvrages 
de Yuan Xseu-t’sai, et uotamment le ^ Souel-yuan-clie-^houd, 

collection de notes, d’opiiiions, de rt^-ftexions de Yuan, comprise dans ie 
Soml-ynaji-mn-che-tchoungy m’ont fourni de nombreaux reiiseigneinens. 
Les poesies elles-m^mes, comme on le verra, out ete souvent mises k con- 
tribution ; elles perinettent en effet de coimaitre k fond la figure lifct^raire 
et morale de Yiiau Tseu-ts ai', et nous montreut en quelques sorte k nu le 
caract^re et I’toe du poete. 

* I§8 ® ^ iS Souei-yuan-cJie- ^Jiouci, passim, 
t Soud-ytian’Clie^^hotid, livre V. 
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procurer. Dans mes rfiV'es je revoytais ces ouvrages*.” Toute 
, pea fortanee qu’elle fufc, vsa famille, qui avaifc de bonne lieure 
reconna en lai de graudes aptitudes pour les etudes litteraires, 
lie voulut pas cepeudaut le mettre dans uiie ecole et lui donna 
un habile precepteur choisi parmi les maitres les plus distingues 
de ‘ Hang-tcheon. Le jeune Yuan profita rapidement des excel- 
] elites lemons de son professeur et, a peine arrive a r%e de raison, 
il montra un amour perse verant pour les Belles-lettres en 
general et un gout tout particulier pour la poesie : il avait neuf 
aiis quand il commen^a a s’essayer dans cet art difficile et a faire 
des vers a Tiinitation des anoiens. 

Dans uiie page charmante de ses Notes, Yuan Tseu-ts’ai a 
I’aconte comment se fit jour son inclination naturelle pour la 
poe'siet : “ Lorsque j’etais jeune, dit-il, ma famille etait pauvre ; 
je ne connaissais que les Quatre Livres et les Cinq Canoniques ; 
j’ignorais co que c^etait que la poesiej. Dn jour que mdn maitre 
etait sorti, un de ses amis, rfj Tcliang Tseii-nmi, vint a la 

maisonapporterun livrepour demandera le vendre, et laissapoor 
mon maitre un billet aiiisi con^u : “ Il se trouve que j^ai grand 
besoin d^argent : je vous ofire ce Kou-cJie-clman, Ckoix d’an- 
ciennes poesies§, en quatre volumes, et je vous prie de mWancer 
dessus deux dtoiles d’argent {Le,, deux tsH6n)\\ ; grdcea cela, je 
pourrai reellement revivre, et les plus nombreuses paroles ne 
parviendront pas a exprimer ma reconnaissance.” Ayant vu ce 
billet, mon oncle ^ ^ ^ Tchang Gheng-fou dit a ma mere : “ Il 
faut vite donner ce que demaude ce Tchang Tseu-nan qui 
ecrit si lamentablement pour avoir deux dtoiles d’argent. Il 
peat laisser les poesies on les emporter, comme il voudra.” 
J’avais alors neuf ans ; je parcourus cet ouvrage et crus avoir 

* ** Lorsque je fus devenii fonctionnaire, ajoute-t-il, j’aclietai dix mille 
volumes : mais je n’avais plus alors le temps de lire ; aiusi quand on est 
jeune, on a des dents solides, mais la pauvret^ emp^clie que I’on mange (ce 
qu’on desire); lorsqu’on est vienx, on a devant sot quantity de bonnes 
choses, mais les dents et restomac ne permettent plus d’y godter. Cela 
ne fait-il pas soux>ifer SoueU't/Jian-che-^hondj loco citato, 

f Bouet-yuan-che-^hond, livre VI. 

Ce ckoix a dtd fait par Ouang Ohe-tcheng de 

QVi-naUj homme d’Eta'; rli.dingiK* •.;t critique judicieux (1 634-17 U, 
cf. Mayers, Chinese reader's Mo. •' i> '2 Ki;. 11 est divis^ enjl^x parties : 

Tune comj)renant les pieces 4crites en vers de cinq pieds (5 E£^)j I’autre, 
celles en vers de sept pieds "g*). 
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trouve ane vraie perle : il commen^ait par dix-neuf stances d’an- 
ciennes poesies efc prenait fin a Tepoque des T’ang. Dos lors, 
aas3it6t qne mon ma^fcre etait sorti, ou lorsque jMfcais en vacances 
a la fin de rannee, je reoitais les pieces dn Kou-clie-chuan et 
in’effior 9 ais do les imiter de mon mieux. O’est ainsi qne je me 
mis a ^tndier la poesie.” 

1 , Yuan Tseu-ts’ai passa son eufance et sa jennesse dans Fetude 
des Olassiqnes, des Canoniques et des principeanx monnmens de 
la literature diinoise : sous riiabile direction de ses professeurs, 
il diss4qua les meilleurs auteurs, se,les assimila, et parvint, en 
suirant leurs traces, a manier le pinceau aveo une dextorite 
pen commune. Les Belles-lettres etaient sa vocation: il ne 
vpulait point sortir de leur domaine, il s’y prelassait avec amour. 
Son objectif etait la science^ et non pas, comme la plupart des 
jecines cbinois, la reassite aux examens universitaires et Tobten- 
tiondediplfimesquiouvrent d'ordinairela porte da fonctionarisme 
et de la fortune. C’est ainsi qu’il atteignit Fage de vingt-et-un 
ans sans s’otre presente encore, malgrc ses talens reels, aux 
eorcours pour le baccalanrcat. 

A cet age, une circonstance toute fortuite le mit en lumicre 
ot lui annon9a pour ainsi dire Tavenir qui Ini etait rcscrvd. 
Son pore etait alors secretaire au pretoire de ^ Km Koimg^ 
gouverneur de la province da Kouang-si. Yuan alia un 
jour lui rendre visite : le gouverneur, a qui le jeune lettre 
fut prdsente comme un “ savant en expectative,” voulut 
mettre celai-ci a Tepreuve et lui demanda de composer quel- 
qnes vers sur un tambour de bronze place dans son yamen. 
Yuan saisit immediatement un pincoau et composa instautane- 
ment une piece de vers sur ce snjet difficile et pretant si peu a la 
poesie. Kin Koung fut emerveille autant de la promptitude 
avec laquelle le fils de son secretaire.avait improvise ces stances, 
quo des pensees gracieuses qu’il avait sn conler dans ces vers : 
il pensa qu’un talent si pi-ecoce devait condnire rapidement Yuan 
Tseu-ts’ai a une colebrite litteraire et peat-&tre ,^meme a de 
hautes dignites, et il envoya un rapport special a Fempereur 
pour lui recommonder le jeune poo to et le prier de permettre a 
celui-ci de se presenter, a c6te de vieux lettres “ blancbis sons le 
harnois,” an conconrs extraordinaire qui allait avoir lieu pour 
tous les savans de Fempire. 

L’empereur K’ien-louug, alors sur le trone, venait en effet 
de decrefcer une session de Fexamen special appele FS-cMo- 
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%oimrj4s'ou'^, efc faisaifc appel aux plus celebx’es litterateurs' d^e 
^ ses v'astes Efcats (1736), Dans la lice, devaient se troaver en 
presence efc rimliser cVei’udifcion efc de talent, tons les letfcres de 
Tempire renommca par leur oavrages efc lenrs savoir efc qni, soifc 
qu’ils n’eussenfc pas rerissi aux exatnens ordinaires (affaire de 
cliance aiissi bien eii Chine qu’en Europe), soifc qu’eux-m ernes 
n’eussenfc pas voulu les affronter, n’avaieufc pas encore obfcenu de 
degres uiu7ersifcaires. Cefcfce j.oiifce devaifc avoir lieu duranfc le 
neavieine inois (sepfcembre) dans la salle. du palais 
Fao-^d-bihi^ sous Foeil auguste de I’enipereur memef. Plus 
de deux cents letfcres se presenfcerenfc : mais, comme fcoujours en 
pareille occurrence, il y eufc beaucoup d’appeles efc pen d’61us, efc 
Yuan Tseu-fcs’ai, le plus jeune de tons les concurrens, difc son 
biographe, se fcrouva parmi ces derniers. La jalousie de qnelque 
vieil examinatenr, furienx de voir un si jeune candidafc lufcfcer 
avec les plus savans de rempire, f ufc peufc-^fcre la seule cause qui 
rempecha de reussir! Ce ne fufc fcoujours point rinsuSisance de 
ses connaissances, car, deux ans apres, il efcaifc re^u Kiu-jen on 
licemie a rexamen de Peking (1738) efc, Tannee suivanfce, il 
devenaifc tsin-che ou dacteitr (1739). . ; 

Erf conformifce des reglemens si minutieux qui regissenfc les 
examens chinois, Yuan Tseu-fcs^ai, classe a ce dernier concours 
parmi les premiers, re^ufc le fcifcre de m± 01iou-ld-ch6f ou 
bachelier Han-linJ. Ainsi lui furenfc ouverfces les porfces du 
Man-Un-yimi ou Academie de la Foret de Pinceaux. Le Jeune 
docfceur dufc alors suivre les cours du ^ Ghou4oVmgdoo%m 
pour se perfecfcionner dans la lifcfcerature : mais il paraifc qu’il 
n'avaifc aucune apfcifcude pour Tefcude des langues ; il ne s’adonnar 
pas en effefc suffisamment h celle du Mandchou, efc le pen de 
progres qn’il avaifc faifc de ce c5fc6, le fit <5clLouer a rexamen de 
sorfcie§. Ke pouvanfc des lors collaborer aux doctes fcravaux 
des Immorfcels chinois, il fufc reduifc k accepter une place dans 
les rangs des foncfcionnaires provinciaux : il re^ufc une charge de 
Tche-chieii ou Magistmt de district dans la province du Kiang- 
nan. 

* Voir k I’appendice une note sur cet examen. 

+ 8oue%-yuan-che-* * * § Koud, livre VI, et Blogra^ldes des Hommes Cdddres, 

t Voir pour les details Mayers, T/ie OlUnese Government^ p. 25. 

§ Los ChoU’‘hi-c1ie qui r^ussissent h I’examen de sortie passent 
Kien-t'ad, gradu^ du 3e. degr^, ou fl^ Pkn-sUod, compilateur du Han- 
Un-yumi (Mayers, p. 26). 
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Le district; de Id-ohoueiy dependant de la prefecture de 
Nanking, fat le premier post© qa’occnpa Ynan Tseu-ts’ai : de la 
il fnt envoy© a Kimg-joou, puis a J Ghou-yang* ressor- 
tissant egalement a I’ancienne capitale du snd, et enfin h 
Nanking m§rae, tonjours en qnalite de Tche-cMen, Dans ces 
diyers endroits il s’acqnit une grand© renommee d’kabile et 
integre administrateur : plein de zMe, jaste et Equitable, com- 
patiSsant anx manx des kabitans, il s’efforgait toajonrs de se 
mettre en contact quotidien avec ses administres, d’econter 
patiemment leurs reclamations et de trancber leurs diffe rends 
bien plas-d’apres la loi natnrelle qae d’apres les codes qni, en 
Okine comme ailleurs, sont quelqaefois injastes. Il avait en 
quelqae sorte devin^ la maxime de Chateaubriand; “Le salat 
d’un peuple depend plus encore de Tad ministration que des lois.” 
Il fit disparaitre des pretoires nombre d’abus existans et mit ^ 
la raison les yd-y on satelUteSy cette vermine des tribunanx ckinois 
qui ronge tout ensemble plaignans, defendeurs et temoins. Il 
avait accontume de dire que “ les magistrate doivent tenir 
seVerement en bride leurs esclaves et leurs satellites pour^quhl 
n’y ait ancun obstacle entre eux et le people Aassi ckacun 
avait-il libre acces aupr&s de lui ; le premier venu pouvait venir 
d^poser une plainte entre ses mains sans passer par des inter- 
m^diaires rapaces. Tout© la joumee, Yuan Tseu-ts’ai si^geait 
dans la grande salle d’audience de son pretoire dont les portes 
^taient ouvertes a tout venant : il ecoutait avec soin les reclama- 
tions qtion portait ^ son tribunal. Quand il ne s’agissait que 
d’affaires de pen d’importance ou de difierends sans consequence, 
Yuan jugeait immediateinent afin de ne pas perdre de temps. 

Yuan Tseu-ts’ai s’appliqua surtout a reprimer les vols et les 
brigandages : il employa ^ cet efct, dit son biograpke, un inoyen 
qui reussit a soukait ; il reunit les ^ Ghiang-^ad ou Maires 
des villages places sous sa jurisdiction et s’enquit minutieuse- 
ment des voleurs et des vauriens de la locality ; puis, pour qu’on ne 
le trompAt point, il fit des reckerckes dans les archives du 
district et conapara les noms de ceux qui lui avaient ete designes 

de ces divers endroits dans ses poesies : 

s:xiv. XXX, XXV. XXVI. 


* Yuan Tseu-ts’ai a pouvent pari 
voix passim son recueil, livres XXy 

Biographies des Bommes 04Uhre8, 
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aveo ceux qni fefcaient inscrifcs dans les registres : siir alors je 
n’etre pas dans rerrenr, il fit afficjier les noms de ces individns 
a la porte dtx pr^toire et promit a tons qne, sHls ne commettaient 
ancnne manvaise action pendant Fespace de trois ans, il efiacerait 
lenrs noms : “ les vanriens n’oserent plus sortir de chez euxF’ 
L’anteur des Biographies rapport© plusienrs affaires qne Yuan 
Tseu-ts’ai tranclia avec autant d’intelligence que d’babilete. La 
premiere rappelle de loin le jugement de Salomon, quoique le 
grand roi n’eut pu regler de meme la dispute de la ^raie et de la 
fausse mere. Deux indiyidus se disputaient la possession d^un 
terrain sis au dela de la riviere et d© la grotte de Fang-ekan 
(Montague carree),!: ni Fun ni Fautre n’avaient de pieces pour 
prouver leurs pretentions. Ce prooes durait depuis plusieurg 
annees : on ne savait comment le terminer. Lorsque Tuan vit 
la montagne des pieces et documens ayant rapport a cette affaire, 
il dit en riant : “ cela rappelle la plaine de 3^ ^ 11 £j5 YiJt4ch'mg- 
toim-Tcieou qui existaifc entre les deux pays de ^ Tsin et de 
Toheng et que, au dire de Ts6 Kieou-ming, c0s deux Etats se 
disputaient. Oe proces a dur^ .ddjk trop longtemps ; il a ruine 
deux families. Je vais vous le terminer.^’ Il reponsSa 0.lQrs tpus 
les clocumens, partagea le terrain confceste en deux parts qu’il 
distribna aux deux plaideurs et d^liyra k chacun d’eux un titre 
de propriety, “ Oeux qui apprirent la mani^re dont la question - 
avait ete resolue furent transportes d'admiration.’^ 

iTne autre fois, on amena a son tribunal nn colporteur qui, 
possesseur d’un bateau, allait de riviere en riviere vendre de la 
toile. Un abordage venait d’avoir lieu entre le bateau de cefe 
industriel et une canonniere de riviere : un des soldats apparten# 
ant k Fdquipage de ce ** navire de guerre avait ^te noyd. Yuan 
vit immddiatemeiit que le colporteur n’dtait coupable que d’ufie 
mort par imprudence, et pensa que si on poursuivait Faffaire, le 
pauvre homme ne saurait manquer de perdre tout ce qu’il pessd’^ 
dait. Sous prdtexte de s’assurer lui-meme de la fa^on dont 
Faocident dtait arrive, il se rendit sur le bord de la riviere on 
dtait amarrd© la barque du colporteur : il ordonna k ce dernier 
de kisser sa voile, puis lui dit : “ Profit© du bon vent et vas-t-en !” 
On pense bien que Finculpc ne se le fit pas dire deux fois 
Yuan donna ensuifce quelque argent pour faire enterrer le noye, 

11 Bourg dependant du district de ^ Lan, prefecture de ^ 
guati, province de Chamsi. 
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Ainsi fimfc Tiastance qai eufc cerfcaiaement ruine le a^acianl; 
ambulant. 

Un autre jour, Tuan fut saisi d’une affaire dont les cons4- 
quences eusseub pa efcre facheuses pour lui s’il n’avaib sn la 
regler adroitement. Comme un vice-pr4sident de Tun des 
piinisteres, ^ recemment nomine Ghidddi on 

Brnminateur^ se rendait a Nanking pour prendre possession de 
^on ]^oste, deux courriers a clieval, an verbe baut et a Fair 
insolent, bousculerent son cortege et invectiverent les gens de 
sa suite. Plainte fut porbee devanb le magistrat le plus voisin, 
mais leg deux courriers se disant les servi tears d’un prince du 
sang, le mandarin n’osa pas instruire Taffaire; Yuan, ne con- 
naissant que son devoir, les fib arreter incontinent et les inter- 
rogea : de leur inter rogatoire il resulta qu'ils ebaient por tears 
d^une boite contenant des lettres du marcclial Nien Keng au Yice- 
roi du Kiang-nan. Yuan ouvrifc la boite et j ti’ouva dix lettres 
fort importantes et tres compromettantes pour ces deux bants 
fonctionnaires : il les brula toutes, fit administrer quelques cen- 
taines de coups de bambou aux porteurs et les renvoja. 

La treizieme annee K’ien-loung (1749), lors de la terrible 
famine qui ravagea le Kiang-nan, des gens de Up] ^ Tomg-lan* 
transportant du riz a ^ P9 Vott-meunf, vinrent se plaindre qu'on 
leur avait vol4 leur cargaison. Comme la faim avaib pu pousser 
les voleurs a commettre une telle action. Yuan Tseu-ts’ai ne 
voulut pas agir avec rigueur : il fit venir le cbef de la bande et 
rinterrogea. Il d^couvrit ainsi que Ton n’avait nullement vole 
du riz aux plaignans, mais seulement emp4cbe ceux-ci d^en 
vendre : le riz fut rendu aux gens de T'oung-kin et tons furent 
renvoyes cbez eux. Avec intelligence et talent, dit son biogra- 
pbe, il trancbait les affaires de ce genre ^ M if ^ 

Yuan Tseu-ts’ai a narr4 lui-meme dans une de ses Notes com- 
ment ses connaissances litteraires lui permirent un jour de 
regler une question delicate soumise k son tribunal. “ En 1745, 
dib-il, j ebais tclie^cli/ieii a Nanking. Le 15 du cinquieme mois 
(avril) il s'eleva un grand vent ; le jour fut tout obscuri. Une 
jeune fille de la ville, Ea^i de son nom de famille, %ee de dix- 
buit ans, fut enlevee par le vent et transport^e au village de 
T oung-kin, a quatre-vingt-dix li de la ville, Les babitans de ce 
bameau lui demanderent son nom, s^enque rirent de sa famille 

* Village ^ neuf lieues de Nanking, 
t Un des noms litteraires de Sou-tck^ou. 
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et, le leudemain, la recondnisirent cliez elle. Or, cette jenne 
fille efcait deja fiancee au fils da baclielier Li da qaarfcier de 
TEst. Ce Li doafca qac le vent ait pa transporter quelqa’on a 
qaatre-vingt-dix li de distance, et soap 9 onna qae la jeane fille 
avait ea qaelque rendez-voas saspect. II porta I’afiaire devant 
le tribunal poar demander Tannalation da contrat, Sacbant 
ce qa’il en etait, je laidis: “ Jadis, an coup de vent a emporte ane 
jeane fille a six mille li de distance : savez-vous cela ?’’ Li ne 
le crut pas. Je pris Touvrage intitule ^ Jl[ ^ Ling-tcli^ouan-tsi, 
de Ouen4choung^ de la dynastie des Yuan, et le lui 

montrai en disant : ‘H6 a dte le fidMe ministre d’une dynastie : 

est-ce qu^il aurait voulu dire un mensonge ? La jeane fille de 
Vou-meun (Soatohdou), enlevee jadis par le vent, dpousa un 
bomme qui devint plus tard premier ministre. J e crains bien 
que votre fils n’ait pas le m^me bonheur que ce dernier/^ Li 
lut le passage et fat tres content. Les deux families rest^rent 
unies comme auparavant. Le Vice-roi Yn, ayant appris cette 
solution, dit : “ On pent dire avec raison que, pour magistrats 
de districts, il faut employer des lettres’*'.’* 

Le Vice-roi de Hanking, Yn Ouen-touan, que Yuan 

a cite dans cette page, connaissait les talens da savant tohe~cliien : 
il avait la plus grande confiance dans son babiletd et son ex- 
perience et, toates les fois qu’il se pr&entait qaelque affaire 
difficile a trailer, il avait recours a ses lumi^res. A plusieurs 
reprises, le Vice-roi signala a Tempereur le zhle, rintelligence, 
Taptitude pour Tadministration et le profond savoir de son 
sabordonne. 

Aimd des ses chefs, cberi des populationsf, Yuan semblait 
destind k paroourir une brillante carriere: sans doute il fat parvenu 
aux premieres dignites de TEtat, si une grave maladie, due a an 
travail trop assida et trop considei*able (oar il menait de front 
les 6tudes litt^raires et les obligations de sa charge), ne Tefit 
contraint a demander un conge et k se confiner dans sa faniille 
pendant qaelque temps. Eevenu k la santd, mais restd aigri et 
morose, il re^at I’ordre de se rendre dans la province da Chan-si 

* Souei-yuarL'cJie^LOvd, livre IV. 

t Notre poete a ^crit, dans ses stances ^ ^ clii4a6^ Plaisirs du vieil 

Pendant dix ann^es je fus magistrat de district, 

Mes employes et mes adnfinistr^s se rappellent encore mes vertus^ 
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ptitir y prendre la direction d’nn district : la, maHienrensement, 
il ne piit s’entendre aveo son clief direct le Vioe-roi ‘Huang King- 
konei. He froissetnens continneis, les denx mandarins en vin- 
k des paroles acerbes : bref ane brouille complete s^enauivit. 
Ne voblant pitta continuer k servir remperenr dans des con- 
ditions si diffitciles et si delicates, Yuan pr(?senta nne nonvelle 
demande de cong^, qae Vice-roi, charme de se ddbarrasser 
aibsi d’qn iiif^rlenr qni le gdnait et le contrecarrait sonvent, 
^ppnya de tonte son indnence ; Yuan fat autoris^ k se retirer 
dans sa famille ; il avait alors qnarante ans, 

III. 

Rentre dans la vie privee, maitre k sa guise de tons ses 
ins tans, il s’adonna d^s lors toat entier aax Belles-lettres, et, ponr 
V^fcre point distrait de ses etudes par les soncis de ce monde, 
il fat se fixer dans un jardin qn^il avait acbete aux portes de 
Nanking, alors qu^il etait Tun des tohe-chien de cette ancienn© 
capitale. 

Dans ses Ussais litteraires^ il a laisse quelqnes notes snr ce 
jardin, son bistoire, ses environs, etc. ; j'en exbrais et tradnis les 
passages suivans*. 

“A deux U ^ Fouest dn pont de la porte septentrional© d© 
Nanking, je trouvai le jjj siao-ts'ang^ohmi la Colline dn 

Grenier. Se ddtacbant de la montagne ^ TsHng-Udng^ cett© 
hauteur formait deux pics et venait mourir an pied dn pont: 
longue et etroite, elle faisaib mille zigzags. An centre dtait nn 
etang limpide entonre de champs hnmides : son nom vnlgaire 
etait Kan-'M (Eiviere seche.) Le TsHng^eang-chcm 6tait 
jadis la residence d’efce des empereurs des T’ang meridionanxt. 
Dn sommet de la Colline dn Grenier on aper 9 oit tons les lienx 
et sites renommes de Nanking et de ses environs : an nord-est, le 

® ^ KUming-sseu, Temple du Chant dn Coq ; an snd-est, le 
M64G?t'Sou^*lhoUi Lac sans chagrins; an nord, le ^ ll| 
Tchoung-ohan, Mont de la Cloche ; an sud le ^ ^ Yn-'‘liouar 

fa% Terrasse des fleurs qui tombent en forme de plnie, etc., etc^ 

Siad-ts^ang^'clmri'-fang-ouen-tsif Recueil de Ktt^a- 
ture de la maispu de la Colline du G-renier, livre XII, if a IB Soudl- 
Histoire du Souei-yuan. 

t A'r4poq[ue des 3£ ou4al on cinq dynasties, les ^ ^ Nan T^ang 
ou T‘ang an^ridiouaxix out r^gu6 de 923 k 936 de notre 6re, 
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La, an. temps de I’emperenr K’ang-olii, un. certain Sonei, 
Directeur de la Fabrique Imperiale de Soieries, avaib eleve nn 
pavilion snr le pic septentrional de la Colline, avait plante an- 
tonr des arbres, des arbustes, et avait circonscrit le tout d'un 
mur. Tons les babitans de Nanking venaient se promener et 
admirer la nature dans cet endroib: on I’appelait H jSoue\:-yuan^ 
Jardin do Souoi, dn nom de son propriebaire, 

‘‘ Trente ans plus tax'd, lorsque je fus nomme Tclie^cMen a 
Nanking, ce jardin etait presque entierement detruit et le pavil- 
ion s’etait transforme en un vulgaire cabaret ou les cbarrettiers 
et les porteurs de chaises, se disputaient tout le jour. Les 
oiseanx ne vonlaient plus i-asider en ce lieu ; les fleurs elles- 
mtoes, malgre les zephyrs du prin temps, se refusaient a fleurir. 
A cette vue j’eus le coeur serre ; je pris ce jardin en pitid et 
demandai le prix dn terrain : il etait de trois cents taels. II 
m’en pouba un mois de mes appoinbemens ; je devins acquerenr 
dn jardin qne je fls incontinent entourer d’nn nouveau mur. 
Snr les hauteurs j’elevai des pavilions ; dans les has fonds je 
plapai des kiosqnes entonres d’eau ; dans les parties resserr^ea 
je fis faire des pouts ; 1 ^ on lean conlait, je mis un bateau ; puis 
je disposai des grottes 9 a et la, etc., etc. En somme tout fut 
fait vselon la disposition naburelle dn sol : d’ou j’appelai ce pare 
Pifi M Souei-yuan^ jardin de Sonei*. 

“ Lorsque le jardin fnt acheve, je me dis en sonpirant Si 
je restais fonebionaire a Nanking, je vieiidrais ici nne fois par 
mois ; si je demenrais a Nanking, j’y viendrais tons les jours ; or, 
comme rien de tout cela ne pent 5tre, je vais donner ma ddmis- 
mission ei^prendre le jardin ^ H.’’ Dans la suite, je demandai 
nn conge pour cause de maladie, puis avec Taide de mon frere 
cadet ^ Ohiang-t‘ing et de mon neven ^ ^ Mei-kinn, je 
transportai an Souei~yuan ma biblioth^qne .... j’4changeai 


* Yuan4seu-ts‘ai ajouta le radical ^ au caractfere du nom de Fancien 
propri^taire (p^) et forma ainsi un nouveau mot done le sens esb selon^ 
suivant, suivre,^^ D’apris lui, ^ signifierait done ** Jardin construit 
suivant la deposition des lieuxJ^ Quarante ans plus tard, Yuan d^couvyit, 
dans une inscription po^tique du temps des Ming, que ce nom de ^ ^ 
6tait v4ritablement Fancien nom du jardin du Directeur Souei : ‘ * Chose 
strange, dit-il dans le Supplement 4 aes 

notes, livre I, le nom que j 'a vais clonn6 au jardin 6tait le ni^me que celui 
qu’il avaib autrefois. 
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done ma place centre ce jardin ; on pent voir par la combien 
Celni-ci devait 6tre beau* * * § 1 

Ainsi qne tons les poetes, Tuan Tsen-tsVi aimnit fonci^rement 
la nature : il s’appliqua k embellir son jardin et a I’orner de tout 
ce que les beaux-arts cbinois pouvaient lui offrir. II j coulaifc 
des jours lienreux, et, comme le vieillard de Virgil e, 


Un parterre de fleurs, quelques plantes lieureuses 
Qu’^levaient avec soin ses mains laborieuses, 

XJn jardin, un verger, docile k ses lois, 

Lui donnaient le bonlieur qui s’enfuit loin des roist. 


C’dtait la son doniaiue, sa patrie: raremenfc il sorbait de ce 
htogo cVincanto ; il ne se lassait jamais de le parcourir, de Tad mi- 
rer et de lui ajouter encore de nouveaux ornemens : il a dit lui- 
meme, dans une de ses poesiesj : 




Leve de bonne lieure, aiissitdt ma toilette finie, 

J e vais oii mes pieds me portent : 

Je fais le tour du jardin, jo circule entre les pavilions, 

Et je passe ainsi joyeusenient le jemr. 

Yuan Tseu-ts'ai avait realise ce reve du vrai lettre: — ‘‘ Le 
fond de sa vie etait un abandon complet anx lettres, sans ambi- 
tion persouelle, sans autre passion que celle d’embellir et 
d’dpurer son intelligence§.” Il s’attacba tellement a sa retraite 


* Le Kmng’^ning-fou-tche, Description du B^partement de Kiang-ning 
(on Nanking) cite ce jardin aulivre VIII, ^ Ming-taiy Euines C<^16brfcs ; 
‘‘An nqrd-est de la ville de Nanking se trouve le f^ouehgitan, Jardin de 

Yuan Kien'tcliai : il etait tr^s renoinm^ ; il en reste encore des riiinea.” 

On peut voir une vug du Soim-yuan dans Touvrage S 0 I® fE 
^Hgung-clmd-yn-ytinn-t'oii-Ut Les Traces de la Grue sur la neige, M^moires 
UlustHs de Lin-h'ing, p^re de j[p Tch'oimg-^Moxi, quifut envoy4 

en anibassade en France apr^s les massacres de Tientsin, puis en Bussie 
(conflit nisso-cbinois). 

t Traduit par Delille. 

^ ^ ih ^ ^ sa7ig- chan- fang -clie-tHc\ Becueildes po<5sies 

de la Maisoii . , , etc. Livre VI, piece intitulcSe ISS M 1® 
yuan-Ud'cMng. 

§ Silvestre de Sacy : “ Quelle est I’ctoe sensible aux lettres rpii n’ait pas 
fait ^ce i^ve (Vune vie toute plong^e dans I’^tude et dans la lecture ? Qui 
ne s est figure avec dclices, ime petite retraite bien sdre, bien modeste, oil 
1 on n aurait plus k s’occuper que du beau et duAU'ai en eux-ni^mes, oil I’on 
ne verrait plus les liomnies et leurs passions, les aliaires et leurs ennuis 
i nistoireetses terrible agitations, qu’^travers ce rayon depnreluiniere que 
le gillie des grands ^crivains a r^pandu sur tout ce qix’il reprdsente, Quel 
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poefcique qiie rien ne put Ten arraclier. Son bonhenr chatopetre, 
ainsi que les ricbesses accnmnlees an Ini a jant attire 

la jalousie de qnelqiie personnage bant place, pput-^tre celle du 
Vice-roi des Deux Kiang, — un de ses amis craignit pour Ini et 
Tengagea vivement a quitter, an moins momentanement, sa 
pibtoresqne residence: Yuan r6pondib a ce conseiller par une 
jolie lettre on il se refasa spiritnellement de sui^re ses avis : — 
“ A Torigine, dit-il, lorsque j’ai acqnis le Soiiei-rjuan, il ne s’y 
tronvaib- qae quelqnes cbaumieres : il m’eut alors ete facile de le 
quitter, mais depuis, j’ai passe dix ans a I’ameliorer, k I’erabellir. 
Je ne puis plus Tabandonner aisement. On lit dans le Tclioung 
Young^ L’Invariable Milieu : — “ Le Sage, s’il est ricbe et noble, 
agit comme un bomme ricbe et noble. Moi aussi, je possede 
le SoiieUtjuan et j’agis comme celui qui le possederait je ne 
pais plus m’en detacber,)*. Au reste, ajoutait-il, le Sage n’a 
ni peur ni crainte, et je reste dans mqn jardinf 

Ce pare devint en quelque sorte une Academie litteraire : 
Yuan y reunissait souvent des amis et des confreres pour faire 
des joutes de poesie et boire du vin “a Fombre des bambous.” 
Toujte personne appartenant de pr^s ou de loin a la littdrature 
y etait bien reQiie, tout lettre qui allait a Nanking ou qui passait 
pres d,e cette ville fameuse ne manquait jamais d’aller rendre 
visite au “ Maitre du Souei-yuan.” Les uns venaient causer 
litterature et poesie avec lui: les autres lui soumettaient leurs 
oeuvres poetiqnes et demandaient des conseilsj. Un certain 
nombre de lettres de talent, fixes a Nanking, s’etaient ddolards 
ses disciples ; quelqnes bas-bleus, abandonnant Faiguille pour le 


plaisir de ne se sentir pas tiraill^ aii milieu de ces ^nivrantes dtudes. par 
1’ affaire qui vous rapp<^lle ^ la maison de ne pas porter au fond de Fame 
Fidee importune de 1 ennui qui vous a donn4 rendez-vous pour ce soir ou 
pour demain, et ne sera, b^las I que trop exact k 1 lieure ( VarUtes litU* 
raires et morales ). 

* La phrase du Tchoimg-young est : ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sou fotL-honei-chbif/~*h 02 i-foii~kottet, Yuan Tseu4s'ai a 4crit dans le m6me 
moule : ^ |§| M ={ 7 ^^ ® Sou-souel-yua7i-chmg-^hou'soiiei-yiian. 

fSiad-is'ang-chan-iclie-tou, Correspond ance de la 
Colline du Grenier. (Collections des lettres de Yuan Tseu-ts’ai, Livre II, 
p. 15.) Ces lettres sonttoutes ^crites dans un style agr^able et charmant ; 
ce sont des modules du genre epistolaire. 

t Yuan Tseu-ts’ai a dit lui-m<^me, au livre VII du CJie-^JiOud-pou-y : 
29 ^ ^ it ^ ^ fitl lettres des quatre points cardinaux soumet- 
taient leurs vers k mon api)rohation. 
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pinceau, avaient ete admis an cenacle*. Plnsienrs parens de 
Ynan y ayaient lenr place naturellement marqn6e. Sa famille ^ 
poetiqne : ses trois soenrs faisaicnt des versf et) denx de 
ses nevenx, Oixang Lan-fou et Mex-kinn, versifiaient agr6able- 
mentj. 

,Pe temps en temps on se rennissait an Sonei«ynan pour lire 
de^ vers, pour discuter sur le style et sur le gout, enfin pour godter 
eu comufun, comme parle Pellisson dans VEistoire de VAeademie, 
les plaisirs de la society des esprits et de la vie raisonnable.^’ 
pa 30urni6e se passait en causeries, en tournois po^tiques ; k la 
null tombante, une table cbarge^e des mats les plus delicats re- 
oonciiiait vainqueurs et vaincus, et, apves le diner, les convives se 
promenaient dans le jardin eclaire d Qiorno^ a la lueur de mille 
lanternes maltioolores, Cette rennion de litterateurs, bommes 
et femmes de lettres, rappelle fort, tout ensemble, et les com- 
mencemens de notre Academie.Fran^aise, et le Collegium poetarmi 
>Git& par Vale're Maxime, qui etait en existence a Rome vers 
Tepoque de Sylla et dans lequel les poetes du temps se lisaient 
leurs vers et en faisaient mutuellement Fexamen critique§. Com- 
me le silencieux Oonrartj|, Tuan Tseu-tsVi prdtait, sa mai%on k 
ces assemblees pacifiques mais etait loin d^observer la m6me pru^ 
deneey car, president de fait et de droit, il prenait part active k 
toutes les discussions litteraires, passait sentence sur tel on tel 
point en litige et disoourait agreablement sur la litt^rature en 
general et la po6sie en particulier. 

^ Lours oeuvres, sans doute retoucli^es par le Maltre, fontpartie de la 
collection Soiiei~yuan’San-che4choung. 

t Yuan Tseu-ts’a! a maintes fois parl^ de ses soeurs dans ses vers, ses 
lettres et ses notes : ||p, dies pouvaient versifier, a-t-il dit soiivent 

(Voir entr’autres, Ohe-^Iioud, livre X). 

' t Pans le Souei-yuan-cJie-'houd, Yuan Tseu-ts’ai a laiss^ quelques lignes 
j3£ M ® .Ouang LanfoUj sumonmid ^ ^ Ting-y : il a mtme 
plusieurs vers diis ^ son pinceau. (Livre X) Mais, dit-il, la pauvret^ 
Femp^cha de donner la mesure de son talent 

— Le second, ^ ^ Lou-hieny surnonun4 ^ Mei-kmn, esfc auteur d’un 
grand nombre de poesies qui ont 4t4 r^unies sous le titre de ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Mel-Uim-clie-tsi, Recued des poesies de Mei-kiun, et adinises dans le 
8ou&-yuan-8an-c1ie4choung. On lit en t^te la biograpbie de Fauteur Norite 
par Yuan Tseu-ts’aii lui*nilme. 

§ Pacta, et Dicta Memorabilia, III, VII, 2. 

II Valentin Oonrart (1603-1675) rdinissait chez lui une soci6t^ de gens 
de lettres ; ce fut Forigine de FAcad^mie Fran 9 aise. On saifi le vers 
sarcastiqi^e et peut-6tre trop mordant de Boileau : 

. . . . Imitant de Oonrart le silence pi'udeut. 
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ITotre poete depensa ainsi la seconde partie de sa vie an milieu 
d’occapations litt^raires, de discussions, de critiques et de cause* 
ries ; la vieillesse m^me, qui fut clemente et douce pour lui, ne 
lui fit pas tomber le pinceau des mains: jusqu’a son dernier 
jour les Muses lui sourirent. Parfois, sans doute, il tenta de 
les fuir, efc les premieres atteintes de I’age lui firent dire : “la 
podsie est comme la sante ; quand Thomme devient vieux, sa 
sant^ est rninee If # A ^ TO SI 'tii A ^ I*J ^ If 

Lorsque le loriot devient vieux, il ne remue plus la langue (ne 
chante plus) ; 

Quand Thomme vieillit, il ne fait plus de vers* 

Mais un poete ne pent ren oncer a ses premieres amours : une 
fois qu’on a sacrifid aux Mases, il est impossible de leur 6tre 
infidele, Yoltaire, lui aussi, declarait a quarante-trois-aus qu^il 
ne voulait plus faire de vers et qu’on pent “ dtre pape et 
empereur dans la plus extreme vieillesse, mais non pas poete,” et 
il annoncait qu’il allait “donner son automne et son hiver h, 
des ^boses plus facilest-’’. H ue se tiut pas parole, comme Ton 
sait, puisque, malade et octogdnaire, il versifiait encore. Tuau 
Tseu-ts’ai fit de mdme : aprds avoir jure de renoncer aux Muses 
il se laissa de nouveaux seduire par leurs attraits. On pent 
toutefois dire, a sa louange, que rS.ge n’influa gudre sur sou 
talent : la meilleure preuve, c’est qu’il ecrivit la jolie piece 
Ghi4ao, les Plaisirs du vieil age, iorsqu’il etait presque adx 
portes du tombeau, et ces stances ne sont certes pas les moins 
bonnes de celles qui composent son oeuvre poetique. 

Dntourd de I’affeotion des siens, de I’estime et de 1 ’admiration 
des ses contemporains|, Tuan Tseu-ts’ai veout jusqu’i Vkge de 
quatre-vingt-un ans, on, comme les cbinois comp tent, de qudtre- 
vingt-deux ans, et mourut dans le courant du onzifeme mois de 
la deuxieme annde Kia-king (18 ddcembre 179? It 17 janvier 
1798). 


* Souei-y%uin-cJi&-*hQua, livre XEV. 

Correspondcmce de Voltaire, 

X On pent en voir pour ainsi dire la meaure dans les stances qui lui 
furent adress4es ^ roccasion du 80e. anniversaire de sa naissance 

par les plus hauts fonctionnaires et les plus c^l^bres lettr^s de rempbe : 
treize cents pieces de poesies lui furent alors offertes, Pn uaillier environ a 
trouv6 place dans le Soitei^yuan-san’Che-khoim^, 
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IV. 

Yuan Tsea-ts’ai, nous dit son biographe chinois, grand 
de sa personne ; il n’avait qnW seal defaufc, il n’agissaifc qu’a 
sa guise et n’observaifc aucune r^gle. Tonte sa vie, il mit en 
pratique les cinq vertus cax’dinales, les cinq relations sociales et 
les devoirs h Fegard des parens : il traita tonjours avec la plus 
grande pietd filiale sa mhre qai vccnt jusqa’a F&ge de quatre- 
vingt-qnatorze ans*. Il se montra tonjours bon pour ses scaurs 
dont trois pouvaient aussi faire des vers. Lorsqne sa scaur 
ainde devint veuve, il la fit venir auprfes de lui et la garda 
jusqu’^ sa mort qui eut lieu k T^ge de quatre-vingt-dix ansf. 

“ XI pratiqua constamment les devoirs de Tamitie ; un de ses 
amis pea fortund, qui lui avait emprunte cinq mille taels, etant 
Venn a mourir, Tuan lui fit faire des fnnerailles et brula la re- 
connaissance de la dette ; il fit pins encore : il prit sous sa 
protection le fils de son ami reste orpbelin. Pendant trente 
annees, il alla regulierement faire les sacrifices usuels sur la 
tom be d^un autre de ses amis.” 

Yuan Tseu-ts’ai n^avait pas qu*un seal defaut, comme le dit 
si cbaritablement son biographe : il en avait plnsieurs, et m^me 
de grands. Constamment, il etait amoureux des femmes et 
du vin.” Il tournait un pen au genre anacreontique. Decrxvant 
son jardin en vers elegans et gracieux, il a dit au sujet de ses 
kiosques et de ses pavilions ; — 

Dans cliacun fai plac^ un encrier, 

Dans chacun j’ai depose quelques xunceaux . . .t 

Il eat pu ajouter avec raison, qa*a cbte de ees engins litfcerairas 
se trouvaient in variablement disposes plnsieurs tasses et un vase 
a vin. Au reste, il semble quo souvent les grands poetes ont 
aime chercher des inspirations au fond de la ''dive bouteille.” 
Ennius avait fort afi:ectioii6 le vin ; Oratinus avait pr^tendu que 

* 11 a dit : 

Pendant trente ans j^ai entour4 de soins ma m^re : 

Matin et soir, j*4tais tonjours a ses c6t4s, attendant ses ordres. 

Ma vieille soenr ainde kabite avec moi. ^ 

^ US ffl ^ Sur le jardin de Souei, Meaieil, livre VI. 
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^ sans le vin on ne ponvaifc rien faii^e de bon en poesie.” Enfin 

^ Bacchus lai-meme avaifc admis les poetes dans son cortege, an 
milieu des satyres efc des faunes. Kotre poete, pour s'excuser, 
ponvaifc d’ailleurs citer en Chine meme d’illustres exemples : 
entr’aubres celui de Li T’ai-po, run des chefs de la Pleiade 
des T’ang : ce dernier avait des habitudes toutes bacchiques etnn 
vase de ^ ^ Mei-lcouei-lou^ E-osee de la rose, on de ^ 

Ghao-ching4sieou, vin de Gha6-ching, etait une sorte d’Hippo- 
crene qu’il se plaisait a voir jail Hr sous ses pas.* On pent done 
dire que la plupart des “ Nourrissons des Muses ” ont sacrifie an 
vin et que bien des pieces que nous admirons aujourd’hui out 
dte ecrites par un pinceau legerenaent vacillant entre les doigta 
allourdis du poete. 

Yuan Tseu-tsVi f ut presque universel : tour a tour philosophe, 
critique, historien, biographe, poete, nouvelliste, il m^riterait 
en outre d’etre appelle le Brillat-Savarin chinois, puisquHl a 
redige un Mamiel de Ctdsine et de Fhyaiologie du goM qui n’esfc 
pas la partie la moins curieuse de ses oeuvres. Mais, de Haven 
m^me des lettres chinois, ce fut dans le genre po^tique qu’il 
reiissit le mieux et quHl se distingua le plus. “ La poesie, dib 
son Biographe, n’avait plus de‘ difticultes ni de secrets pour lui ; 
il atteignifc en ce genre une hauteur a laquelle personne n’^tait 
encore parvenu. Aussi nul, depuis les plus hunts fonctionnaires 
jusqu’aux commer 9 ans et aux colporteurs, ne pent se lasser 
d^estimer et d’admirer la collection de ses poesies. Sa renotnmee 
se repandib meme an dela de mers, et des gens des lies Lieou- 


* Ho Tclie-tchang, xin autre Mc^c^ne, iiiti’oduisit Li T’aLp5 chez Tern- 
pereur Ohuan-tsoung des T’ang : ‘‘ j’ai dans ma maison, dit-il k ce prince, 
une des merveilles de votre r^gne ; e’est un po6te, tel peut-6tre qu^H n’en 
a point encore paru de semblable ; il r^unit toutes les parties. qui font le 

f rand homme en ce genre. Je n^ai ose en parler plus t6t k Yotre Majesty, 
cause d’un d4faut dont il parait difficile qu’il se corrige ; il aime le vin 
et en boit quelquefois avec exc^s ; mais que ses poesies sont belles I jugez- 
en vous-m§me, Seigneur,’^ continua-t-il, en lui mettant entre les mains 
quelques vers de Li-p5. — L’empereur lut ces vers et en fut cbarm4. 

Amenez-moi, dit-il, ce Li-p5, je veux le voir, je sais condescendre aux 
faiblaisses de I’humanite ; je ferai tous mes efforts pour le corriger de son 
vice, qu’il vienne JH o Tclie-tchang fit part k son ami de Pordre qui 
I’appellait aupr^s de la personne du souverain, et le conduisit k la Cour : 
‘ ‘ J e veux vous avoir aupr^s de moi, lui dit Pempereur en le voyant, mais 4 
une condition, e’est que vous ne vous enivrerez point. “ La condition est 
un peu dure, r^pondit Li-p5, je sens que je ti’omperais Yotre Majesty si je 
lui promettais de la tenir ; tout ce que je puis promettre, e’est de ne jamais 
me presenter devant elle qiiand j’aurai unpeu trop bu.” JiJemoires conrernant 
les Chinois i Portrait de Li T^ai-p5 par le r. Amiot, Tome Y., pp. 397'398.) 
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kieou vinrenfe a Nanking poar aoliefcer ce recueil* . . . Qnand^ 
A6 !Fonngna)i, comfce de Siang-kin, trouva la mort dans le Tibet) 
Tnan fit son eloge fnn^bre et termina par ces paroles ; — 

, ; ‘^Oeluidk a eu une belle naorfe, qui, pour reconnaltre les bienf aits 
dont son souverain Tayait gratifi^, est all^ p^rir sur un cbamp de 
batafile !” 

l^e pore d%& Fonng-an, Foa Heng, qni Int cet ^loge, le vanta 
beauopnp et dit : “ Je ne sais qni est ce Yuan, mais conqiine il a 
dtt talent pour ayoir fait tine telle pi^ce P’ 

La quintessence de Tadmiration des lettres cbinois pour I’ceuvre 
de Yuan Tsen-tsVi se tronve pour ainsi dire renfermee dans les 
lignes suivantes de son biograpbe : “ De tons ceux qni, depuis 
plus d’un siecle, ont pris plaisir a parconrir les montagnes et les 
forto, et ont joui d’une renommee dans les Belles-lettres, nul 
n’a jama-ia atteinfc ^ sa hauteur f.” 

Malgre qn’on Teat, en quelque fagon, eleve sur un piedestal de 
son vivant meine, Yuan Tseu-ts’ai n’en etait point devenu or- 
gueillenx, ni infatue de lui-mSme-J. II avait pen de confiance 


* Quraconte la mSme chose des poesies de Po Kiu-y, ou Po Lo-t’i6iui des 
T’ar^ ; — “ Les strangers qni venaient alors faire leur commerce k la Chine 
nMtaient pas moins empr^ssOs qne les nationaux k en faire I’acquisition ; 
fis les 4changeaient, avec une satisfaction pen commune, centre les plus 
pr^cienses de leur marchandises. On assure en particnlier quo ceux d un 
royaiime qui portait en ce temps-l^i le nom de Ki4in-%o%ie m del4 
. des fronti^res de mOridionales du Yun-nan, apr6s s’dtre charges des plus 
helh** 4toffes de sole efc des meilleurs th4s du Koyaume du milieu, croyaient 
cependant s’en retoumer presque i vuide, quand ils n’ emportaient pas 
avec eux, dans leur partr:r, h'.i-heaux des ouvrages de Po Kiu-y 

[Mimoires concernant lea * i-.' P* :■■■.; i de Po Kiu-y, parleP, Amiot, 

Tome V, pp 426-427 ) ^ ^ ^ 

^ iQi Biograjphies dea Hommea ciUhrea. 
t On voulut lui faire dire un jour qu’il 4tait le premier poSte de son 
temps j il s’y refusa spirituellement : “ Quelqu’un m’ayant demand^ qui, 
sous la dynastie actuelle, occupait la premiere place en po^sie, je di^tournai 
la question et demandai mon tour quelle est oelle des trois cents pieces 
du Che-king qu’on pent consider er comme la prem,i6re : cet homme ne put 
me T^pondre. Je le savais bien ; je dis alors ; Les poesies sont comme 
les fleurs qui naissent naturellement : au printemps, .e’est V4pidendrtirm ; k 
I’automne, e’esfc la GKryaantMme. Ohacune a son temps marqu^ pour 
briller. On ne saurait admettre qu’on estime les unes et m^prise les autres, 
I/a poesie qui est euphonique, qui est fait suivant les regies, qui pent 
^mouvoir le coeur et plaire aux yeux, 'peut ^tre appel4e de la belle po4sie. 
Il est impossible de dire quelle est la premiere ni quelle est la seconde. Li 
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^ en SOI. Jamais il ne croyait avoir fait qnelqne chose de bieD. 

^ Maintes fois il remettait son oeuvre sur le metier pour le jpolir k 
nouveau. Il n’agissait point comme certains hommes de gdnie 
qui, croyant toujours bien faire, produisent a to ate vapeur des 
volumes de tons formats, prodactions batives que le public 
accueille avec faveur seulement parcequ^elles sont signees d^un 
nom illustre. Plnsieurs personnes ayant rdani quelques uns de 
ses jugemens et morceaux podbiqnes, les iirent imprimer et 
repandre partout: Yuan leur dit que “ cela ne yalait pas grand 
chose et qu’il ne fallait pas agir ainsi.’^ ISTeanmoins, il savait 
lui-meme fort bien la valeur de son talent et il 6tait loin de 
s’aff abler d’une rougissante. modestie : il a dit en effet — un pen 
pompeusemenfc peut-^tre — dans une de ses podsies : 

Sous les trois derniers emper^urs'^ qui peut m’^tre compard en 
litt^raturef 1 

Yuan Tseu-ts’ai etait un lettrd dans toute Facception du mot; 
il njiettait sans cesse en pratique cette parole de Confucius : 

(t’ai-p6), Tou (Fou), Han (Yu), P6 (King), sous les I'’a,ng; 06 (Yang-si^ou), 
Sou (Toung-pO), Lou (Ki6ou-yuan), Kan (Tsou-yu), sous les Souug, sent 
regayd^s, comme de grands poStes (^^ ^). Si ron voulait absplument 
41ever un seul homme pour dominer toute une dynastie, e’est comme si on 
faisait de la pivoine la reine des fleurs : il ne faut pas oublier que Tepiden- 
drum a aussi un parfum royal. On ne peut done liire quelle est la premiere 
des plantes : k plus forte raison ne peut-on le faire pour les poesies.'* 
/ Sovitl-yuan-cliQ-' ^houcb^ livre I II). 

* Il ^crivait ceci sous Kia-king, ayant vu les r6gnes de K^ang-chv de 
Young-tcheng et de K’ien-loung 

t An reste, les poetes ne sont gen^ralement pas modestes : e'est le 
moindre de leurs d4fauts. La princesse de Conti disait un jour i Malkerbe i 

Je veux vous montrer les plus beaux vers du monde, queyous n’avez 
point vus. — Kardonnez-moi, Madame, r^pondit le po6te, je les ai vus ; cfur, 
f’ils sont les plus beaux du monde, il faub n^cesSairement que ce soit moi 
qui lea aie faits.”— Le m6me Malberbe disait en vers : 

Apollon k portes ouvertes, 

Laisse indiffeKemment cueillir 
Ces belles feuilles tou Jours vertes 
Qui gardent les noms de vieillir : 

Mais Tart d’en faire des couronnea 
N'est su que de pen de personnes ; 

Et trois on quatre seulement, 

Au nombre desquels on me range, 

Feuvent donner une louange 
Qui demeure eternellement. 

et ailleurs ^ « 

Ties puissantes fa^eura dont Pamasse m non ore ; 

Non loin de mon berceau commenc^rent leur cours J 
Je les posB^dai jeune, et les poss6de encore 
i Au d^clin de mes jours. * 
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Etadiez ton j oars comme si voas n’etiez 
pas arrive (ala science) ; Oraignez de plus de perdre oe qae voob 
savez’*. “ Etadiez, disaifc-il, efc voas saarez qae voas ne savez 
pas assez: il eat evident qae ceax qui croient assez savoir soiifc des 
gens qai n’etadient pas. II n’est pas ebonnant alors qa*ils 
se croient saperiears aax aatresf.” II avait poar lea Belles- 
lettres an amour solide» eb j’ajoaterai, desinteresse : s’ins- 
traire <^baib son bub. II travaillait ^o%ir la gloire eb n’admet- 
tait pas qa’an sorMde gfuiu pat §bre Fobjet d^an 6c* § rivain, 
Soavent il sMlevait contre la tendance de ses contemporains a 
se faire an marcbe-pied de la litberatare poar parvenir aax 
bonnenrs eb a la fortune : de nos jonrs, s’ecriait-ilj, on ne 
prend de legon d’un maiti'e qae dans le dessein unique dc i*ea.ssir 
aax examens ; puis, qnand on a reussi, on est 

comtne le pecbeur qai onblie le filet apres avoir pris le poisson 

s Le meillear conseil qti’il cvoymt pouvoir donner a cenx qui 
vealenb faire des vers otaib d’etudier les ancieus : “ il n’j a per- 
sonne, disait-il, qai paisse faire des vers sans avoir ebadie les 
anciens^lf’^ eb il recommaiidaib la lecbare assidue eb intolligenbe 
des oeuvres de quabre grand poebes : Li T‘ai-p6, Ton Foa, Han 
Yn, de lapleiade des T’ang, eb de SouToung-po, de la dynastie des 
Soung**; il les cibaib a bout propos comme des modcles. Cepcn- 
danb, il ne voulaib pas qu’on se bornab a los imiber servilemont : 
il desiraib qa’on eub en soi, comme parle Montaigne, uiie ‘ cofi- 
dltion aiicurement singeresse et imltatricey^ nne donditlon intelli- 
gente eb jadicieuse : “ Oeux qui ont ebadie avec succes doi venb 
ebre comme les p^obenrs qui ai^res avoir pris le poisson, oablienb 
le filet dont ils se sonb servift” c*est-a-diro qu’une fois qu'on 


* Loun-yu, Morceaux de Controverse, cliap, VIII, §17. Edition Zottoli, 
Caput qua7itiwi. Pars posterior, §l7, p. 267. 

f Soticx-yua^Khe-^ltom, livre I. 

i Qlie-^koua-pou-y, livre VIII. 

§ C’est malheureusement ce qui a lieu k Theure actuelle : ratirl sacra 
fa^ms est Tunique propulseur des jeunes lettr4s, aussi les vrais savans 
deviennent-ils de plus en plus rares. 

11 Allusion kun passage du ^ ^ Nan-^houa'hhig de Tcboiiang- 
tseu : livre VII. Voir mes Instructions FamiMres, p. 73. 

If iSoudt-ymn’Che-Iioudt livre II. 

** SouPi-yuan-che-^houdi livre VIl. 

tt Bouet-yuan-cke-^hGaa^ livre II. Cette comparaison est familicre k notre 
po^te, 
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s’est nonrri des anciens, il faat les dcarter de soi, et n’emplojer 
♦ leurs expressions que pour em^re de nouvelles id^es, sans 
‘ s’asfcreindre a les calqner pas k pas^. 

V. 

En general, les poetes chinois semblenfc, comme notre bon La 
Fontaine, “ avoir pear des longs onvrages A qnelqnes excep- 
tions pres, leurs oeuvres sont de pen d’etendue. Les grands 
sujets et les morceaux de longue baleine ne sont pas du tout 
leur fait : ils paraissent s’en ecarter avec une sorte de crainte 
meye de respect. Tuan Tseu-t’sai n’a done produit que des petites 
pieces, des miniatures- poetiques ; mais toutes sont finement 
ciseldes et valent certes mieux qpie bien des longs po^mes. Done 
d’une ame tendre et d’une imagination €mue, mais aussi d’un 
sceptioisme endiable, il a su mettre dans ses vers de jobs traits 
de sentiment, de gracieuses images, une vivacitd et une v^ritd 
de description qui charment et qui enobantenfc. Son vers facile 
coudoie de tres pres la prose : pas de reoberche, pas d’affectation, 
il semble parler en vers. Le sujet n’y est pas cele sous un amas 
de flours et d’^pines : on dirait que le precepte de Pascal : Il 
faut se renfermer le plus possible dans le simple naturel” a 
toujours la devise de notre poet© : il n^a nullement la 
ddmangeaison de briber, il ne se charge pas de details inutiles, 
ni de tournures lourdes et obscures : sans doute il fait souvent 
appel aux tien-lcou, aux allusions litteraires et bistoriques, atix 
figures des anciens temps ; ce n’est pas toutefois, comme la plupart 
des poetes de nos jours, pour fair© parade d’nne vaine Erudition: 
il a’assimile ces expressions anciennes, les fait entrer dans s^ 
vers sans nulle violence, et 

Tdche de rendre sien cet air d’antiquit^t- 

* Aiidr4 de Ch4nier, ardent disciple des anciens, a dit dans une piice 
, dont je ne puis malheurensemens citer que des f ragmens : — 

Je lui montrerai Tart, ignore du vulgaire, 

De s4parer aux yeux, en suivant leur lien, 

Tons ces mdtaux unis dont j’ai form^ le mien .... 

Tantdt cbez un auteur j'adopte une pens^e, . 

Mais qui revSt, chez moi, souvent entrelac^e, 

Mes images, mon tour, jeune et frais omement ; 

'f'antdt je ne retiens que les mots seulement : 

J’en d4tounie le sens, et Tart sait les contraindre 
Vers des objets^ nouveaux qu’ils s’^tonnent de peindre. 

i* La Fontaine, le Culte des Anciem, k Mgr. TEv^que de Soissons. 
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Saas faire un invenfeaire mirLutieux des 416meiits efc ornemeats 
poetiqnes anxquels notre poete a ea recoars dans ses vers, je 
crois cependant atile et int^ressant d^en signaler ici les pf inci- 
paax : les sources les pins fecondes ont efce poar lai Thistoire, la 
l%ende, la myfcliologie, la fclifologie, la geograpMe at Tastrono- 
mie. 

Chez les Chinois, Thistoire ancienne et la legende ont 
deax soears jamelles : la secoade est presqae inseparable de la 
premiere. Taan Tsea-ts’ai a done paise dans Tane comme dans 
I’aatre: dans ses vers, rhistorxqae Ya, le Grand Ya, de la 
dynastie des Chia, marche h c6te da legendaire Foa-chi, le 
fondatear de la monarcHe, Son vent les faits hisfcoriqaes iie 
sont indiqaes qae par an mot, par ane expression: e’est a la 
sagacite, on plat6t a Teradition da lectear, a comprendre Tallu- 
sion, a la developper et a en» decoavrir toates les finesses. Tout 
le corps des Annales a efce mis a contribution par le poete : 
mais il semble toatefois qae celai-ci ait ea ane predilection 
marquee poar le Olie-ld, oa Memoires Jiistorigties de Thistorien 
Ssea-ma Ts^ien. Le style concis a la Tacit e de cet oavrage, les 
pensees haates oa nobles qai y sont semees, an air tout e:^sem- 
ble simple et grand qabn y voit a ebaqae page devaient attiroi* 
an esprit comme celai de Yuan. li faat avoir la, etadiej le 
Ghe-hi et ses commentaires pour Men saisir le sens de la plupart 
des poesies de notre aatear. Je ne cifcerai qae quelqaes vers 
poar montrer Temploi de ces ornemens poetiqaes : ils sont 
extraits dela pi^ce intitalee Maasole de Ts’in Obe- 

‘hoaang^, morceaa excessivement difficile qai est ane sorte de 
resume des principaax eVdnemens da regne de cet emperenr et 
qae Ton ne peat entendre sans Fintelligence des .Memoires . 
Mstorlquesf : 


mumum 




* Recmil des Ponies, livre VIII. 

+ II est 4crit dans le style 61ev4 appell6 hou-foung^ en vers iaegaux. 

de cinq, sept et neaf pieds : ce style exige clea expressions pompenses, de 
profondes pens to, nne recherche excessive et, par suite, il est h^risse de 
mille difficultds. 
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aLie Dragon 'Anc^fcre(^), natif de Han4an(2), 

Issu d’une Marcliandise rare qui attendait un aclxeteurCS), 

Avait les yeux du vautour et la voix du loup : 

, Sa f^rocitS n’a pas eu dMgale dans toute I’antiquit^. 

Apr^s avoir ^teint Fempire gonvernd par la Maison des Tcl).eon 
deptiis huit cents aiisC^), 

II a de plus balay^, conime de la cendre, les trois 
Empereurs et les cinq Souverains (5) 

Sa ceinture de la Grande Muraille ^taitle mur de la Chine (») 

Les statues d^or brillaient d’un vif ^clat et le bronze reluisaitC^) 

... II gravit les sommets des monts T’ai et Tai(S), 

Et h grands cris appela des navires afin de transporter sur nier 
Trois mille jeunes gens et jeunes filles, 

Pour aller cherclier des fieurs et ciieillir des plantes mMioinaies 
sur les terrasses d’or et d’argentC^). 

Oommentcdre : — (1) Epithfete que le poete a tir^e du Ghe-ld^ livre 
VI : “Lorsque Ts’in Ohe-houang passa sur la route de ^ F'ing- 
il y eut unliomme qui, une tablette de jade h la ixiaiii, se pr^senta 
devant son cortege et dit : “ cette annee le Dragon Ancetre mourra 
En disant ces mots, il disparut et laissa la tablette 
comme trace de son passage ; par ces paroles il voulait dire que Che- 
^houang-ti, mourrait dans Fannie (Comment, du’ Che-ki.) D’apr^s les 
gloses ce serait le Kiang-clien G^nie du fleuve (Yang-tse) (pi 

aurait ainsi apparu sous une forme humaine pour rendre h Fempereur 
la tablette de jade (pie celui-ci avait perdue, la 28e. ann^e de sou 
r^gne, en traversant le Y'ang-tse. 

(2) — Che-’houang-ti na(^uit k Han-tan, Factuelle ^^Tchang-to 
prov, du Ho-nan (Playfair, The elf ies a7id towns of China ^ 2bB) : 

® Sl^ Tchouang Siang-ouang, se trouvant comme 6tage dans le 
pays de Tchao, vit la concubine de Lu Pou-ouei : elle lui plut, il 

Fepousa. Il eut x)our C’-r ’■ qui naquit h Han-tan dans 

le premier niois de la i ■ ann^e du regne de Tchad 

Ouang des Tshn (Ohe-lci, livre VI, Cette femme e^tait 

connue sous lenom de "HP Iian4cm-fon-jen, la Dame de Han- 

tan ; elle dtait d'une bonne faiiiille de cette ville ; elle excellait h 
chanter et k danser (Of. la biographic de Lu Pou-ouei dans le Ghe4:l^ 
livre LXXXVI), Voir dgalemcnt Mayers, h tons ces noms, et Charles 
Piton, Lit Fuh-ivei, or from Merchant to Gluimellor, dans le Qfmm 
1885. 

(3) -— Cette expression “ K^i-houo^ marcliandise rare, qui 

attendait un tS,-koii, grand marchand,*^ est une allusion k im 

episode de la biographic de Lu Pou-ouei (Ghe-ki ) : otage dans le pays 
de Tchad, comme je Fai dit dans la note pr^c^dente, Y Jen ou Tchad- 
sia^ig-ouang fut rencontre par un riche marchand, nomm^ Lu Pou-ouei 
qui, reconnaissant en lui de grandes qualit^s, rdsolut de s*attacher k sa 
fortune : Voici, dit-il, une marcliandise qui m^rite d’dtre gardee eii 
magasin ifc^aRTJg’’ (pour les dtoils voir Mayers, No. 228, p. *73). 
— L^expression td-hou se trouve dans la premiere phrase de 

Biographie de Lu Pou-ouei par Sseu-m^ Ts’ien ; “ Lu Pou-ouei €tait 
un grand marchand de Yang-yd.’' 
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(4)— La dynastie des Tch^on a rdgn^ de il22 h 221 av. J.O. dpoque- 
h laquelle le prdtendu fils de Tohad-siang-ouang, le prince Tcheng, s© 
ddclara empereur sous le noni de Che-houang-ti, et mit fin h la f^oda- 
lit^ chinoise. 

(5,) — Allusion k Fincendie des livres qu’alluma Clie-liouang-ti (Voir 
Che^idy livre IV ; Mayers, suh nomine; PautMer, Chine, p. 325, etc.) 
Le mot du tyran d^cr^tant Vmdodafl de la littdrature chinoise, tel 
.qu^il nous a ^t^ conserve par Sseu-m^ Ts’ien, est des i>lus ^nergiques 
et mdrite d’etre j’ai r^uni le nionde 

I'empir^ sous ma ■ . ■ : i ■ , ■ . : . - ■ Che-houang-ti, les livres sont inutiles 
ddtruisez-les touS 1 {Olie-U, livre VI.) — 

Les Sa^^-/^o^tan^ 7 , Trois Empereurs, sont Po^t-c/ii, Ohen-nowig etMouang- 
ti(Gt Mayers, p. 297, No. 24). Les 0u4iy cinq souverains, sont T’ai-ha6, 
Yen4i, Mouang4i, Gha6-^lict6, Tch'onan-cTiiu (cf. Mayers, p. 319. No. 
168.) 

(6) — On sait que ce fut Che-houang-ti qui con^ut le projet de 
construire le ^ 0uan4i4ch'ang^ tah^eng, la Grande Muraille, 

pour mettre ses Etats k Fabri des incursions des Tartares : il mourut 
du reste sans Favoir achevde. 

(7.) — Allusion k douze statues que Fempereur fit faire : “Che- 
houang-ti donna Fordre de reunir toutes les armes de Fempire : il les 
amassakCliien-yang, sa ville capital©, puis il les fit fondre et faire une 
cloche et douze homines d’or qui pesaient chacun mille ^ ian, Il fit 
placer ces statues au milien de son palais.” Tel est le texte inline du 
iUie-U, livre VI ; les commentaires nous fournissent les details suivants : 
La vingtifeme annde de r^gne de Che-houang-ti, vinrent k la cour douze 
honnnes de cinq toises de haut, ayant des pieds de six pieds de long, 
habill^s k la manifere des barbares.^ L ’empereur voulut conserver et 
transmettre leur image ^ la post^rit^. En consequence il mit k 
execution un pro jet qu’il mdditait depuis longtemps : craignant, 
comme tout despdte, que ses peuples ne se rdvoltassent centre son 
autorit^, il ordonna que quiconque de ses sujets aurait des armes 
serait tenu de les livrer. Toutes ces armes furent accumuldes dans 
Farsenal de Oliien-yang et fondues. Il parait qu’^ cette dpoque 
la plupart des engins de guerre dtaient en cuivre : les statues 
fureiit sans doute faites avec ce cuivre et n’dtaient done pas en 
or. Un^ livre rapporte qu’elles pesaient 240,000 /p Un on 
livres cliinoises Fune. Eiles existaient encore k Fdpoque des HaU' 
et s’dievaient k la porte du palais de la Grande J oie ^). Le 

OuQ^tclie nous apprend ce qu’il advint de ces oeuvres d’art 
d ' I’oung TchO) ; “ Fusurpateur Toung Tch6 (sur 

■ ■■ r. ■>. No. 687) en brisa dix avec sa massue, ainsi que la 

cloche (^,^), pour en faire de petites sapdques.” Les deux autres^ 
auraient ddtruites plus tard par Fou-kien, lorsque ce rebelle entra 
en vainqueur k Tch‘ang-an, la capital© d’alors (cf. Mayers, No. 141). 

^ (8) — Be ces deux hauteurs le TdC’Chan est la plus cdldbre, elle est 
fiiiu^e k cinq U au nord de T’ai-an-fou, province du Chan-toung. O’est- 
I’orientale des On-y6 ou cinq montagnes saerties. 

(9) — ^Le Ohe-U, livre VI, mentionne un certain Siu Che qui'. 
adressa k Fempereur un mdmoire dans lequel il disait “qu’il y avait- 
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‘ ■dans la mer trois montagnes (iles) surnaturelles [ll) appeldes 

• ^ ^ P’oung-lai, ^ Fang-tchuiig et jjffl Yng-tcli^ou, habitues 
' ‘ pardes g^nies,” il demandait eii coiis^qtience ^ aller k leur recberche 
avec des jetines gens et des jeunes filles(^ ;|§ 

k cette demande et -envoya Texplorateur, aCeompag-i.- ''"i 

milliers de jeunes compagiions, h la reclierche des gdnies. ^ ^ 

(Ohe-Jci loco citato.) II faut sans dout© 
voir li une tentative de colonisation d’un pays jusqu’alors pen connu, 
peut-etre m§me de qnelque^iles du Japon (cf. Mayers, No, 647.) * 

yuan Tsen-ts’ai n’a pas seulement emprante des idees ou 
des expressions ii la tlieologie, il lai a de plus decocbe des 
traits mordants et satiriqnes qni Feussent impitoyablement fait , 
ckasser par Platon de la Eepnbliqae ideale de ce, pbilosopbe. 
Cependant, sansimiter Socrate qui combattait la religion m^me 
de mtat, renversaib le oulfce Ixereditaire et paternel, il semblait 
plnt&t snivre Aristkophane et s’en prenait a la tlieologie pnbliqae, 
a la religion popiilaire : pour lai, modele da lettre, la doctrine 
de Confaoias efcaifc chose sacree, mais la religion da pro/anuw 
mdgus^ le bonddhisme, il la haissait et ne cessaifc de la ridicaliser. 

Je n’aime pas la doctrine de Fd (Boaddha], a-t-il dit maintes 
foist-’’ Il croyait pas a ces dienx contemplatifs a larges 
oreilles, a bonche beanfce, k ventre rebondi, et se moqnait oaverte- 
ment) des marqnes de respect dont ils efcaient Fob jet : 


^ ^ ift F4 A 
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11 est risible que tons les liommes, eii ’ce monde, 

Aillent en foule adorer les g^nies et le Bouddlia : 

Pratiquer Fasc^tisme fatigue le corps ; 

Se prosterner selon les rites fait mal ^ la t^te : 

En somme, toutes ces clioses 1^ sont des troihperies ; 

Ou ne peut pas saisir k Fombre du ventf. 

Si vraiment les dieux venaient quand on les appelle, 

Avec un dclat de rire j-e suivrais la foule. 

Le^ minisfcres da calte bouddhique avaient natnrellement part 
ja ce mepris ; Tuan ne les menageait point, quoique cependant 


* ^ ^ ® ^ ^ouei-yimi-chediouat livre III. ^ 

t Le.f les dieux ne sont ni tangibles ni visibles, .done ils n’ existent pas plus 
pe le vent n’a d’ombre.j .figure bardie des plus ifrdv^rencieuses k Fdgard 
Lu Bouddliisme. 
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xi aimat zniens; les saluer qne se prosterner devant; F6 ; il se 
plaisait a citer ces vers d’nn de ses collegues en poesie : 

Lorsque je rencontre un bonze, je ne manque pas de le saluer ; 

(Mais) quand je vois une statue du bouddha je ne me prosteme 
pas : 

Si on se prosterne devant F6, celui-ci n’en sait rien ; 

Si on salue un bonze, celui-ci est Ik (pour vous r^pondre)*. 

Lorsque Yuan alia an TUn4'di-Glmn, les bonzes de tons les 
temples sonn^rent les clocbes et frapperent du tambour, et in- 
viterent le poete k “ se prosterner devant F6, arendre ses devoirs 
auBouddba” (jj^ “ mais, dit Yuan, je ne in'en souciais nul- 
lement 

ll^'otre poete est generalement sobre de details geograpbiques : 
ignorant, comma tout bon cbinois, des pays etrangers et des 
cboses du debors, il ne poiivait parler que de Tempi re cbinois ; le 
cliamp, il est vrai, est vaste, et les lieux celcbres dont les noms 
eiissent pu charger ses vers sont en grand nombre. Yuan a su 
faire nn usage judicieus de, ces ornemens poetiques et n’a pas 
merite les reprocbes spirituels que Boileau adressa naguere a 
certains versificateurs de son temps : — 

Irai-je dans une ode, en style de Malherbe, 

Troubler dans ses roseaux le Danube superbe . . . t 

Non certes : cbez lui, la geograpbie n’est pas un min jplacage, 
et, comme dans Horace, elle a sa raison dans la nature des 
idees qui Tamenent, des sentimens qui s’y m^lent : souvent c’est 
Texpression dhm souvenir personnel et vif des lieux, de Fattacbe- 
ment qu’il a conserve pour sa province et sa ville natale. Ainsi 
il a dit : — 

11 y a un an j’ai pass^ par la route de Yu-yangi ; 

Aujourd’hui (j'entends) le corbeau croasser des le matin k P6** 
meung, 

Sotiei^yuan’Che4iouaj libre XIY. 
f Boileau, Satire IX. 

t Nom de chef -lieu d’arrondissement de Ki-tch(5ou, province du Tohe-li, 
sous les Ts’ia et les ’Han, et restd le nom litt4raire et po^tique de cette ville, 
§ Un des noms litteraires de Nanking ; Yu-yarig, ville du nord, fait 
opposition avec p 6 'meii 7 i, ville du aud^ 
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S Ijes lionimes sont comme les hirondelles, il sont tou jours errants 
§a et 

* Et ailleurs ; 

L’oiseau qui s’envole semble avoir de Taffection pour son ancien 
nid : 

Aussi vienS'je dan's le dessein de voir le Si-‘hou avant mon 
ddpartf. 

L’asfcronomie a pen de place dans les vers de Y nan Tseu-ts’ai : 
sans donte les noms de la lune, des constellations dn Berger et 
de la FileuseJ et de qnelques etoiles connnes, apparaissent ci 
et la, mais il semble qne cette science n’6tait pas familiere an 
pocte. Elle rev^t cbez Ini nn caractere nn pen astrologiqne : 
les saisons, ,les fetes de Tannee, les plienomenes, voila les rares 
c'dements anxqnels Yuan a reconrs. 

La derniere classe d’ornements poetiques, la pins attrayante et 
la pins babitnelle c’est celle des traits descriptifs, parsemes a tout 
instant: Yuan ne cesse jamais de peindre et ses coups de 
pin^an sont tonjonrs brillants, vifs et precis ; j’oserai appliqaer k 
la maniere descriptive dn poete, ce qne mon savant et regrette 
maitre, M. Patin, disait si excellemment de celle d’Horace: 

Jamais il ne decrit pour decrire ; il n’est jamais long, il s^en 
fant de tout, minntieax dans ses descriptions . . . Le plus- 

sonvent nne epithete caracteristiqne, d’antres f ois nn petit nombre 
de circonstances, cboisiesparmiles plus frappantes, raugees dans 
Fordre qui les d^couvre a nne observation rapide, groupfes de 
telle sorte qu’elles revelent I’idee de Fensemble, et que le tableau, 
ebaucbe par le poete, s’acbeve dans Fesprit dn lectenr, voila la 
vraie, la grande description d’Horace. Cette description est 
tonte passionn6e, animee par nn sentiment vif des scenes qn’elle 
reproduit, par Famonr de qnelques lieux pr^feres, par le gout de^ 
la nature cbamp6tre et de la vie rusbiqne§.” 


* Fragment <lu ^ livre IT» 

t Le Si-liou est un lac c4Ubre qui baigne les murs de Hang-tch^ou oU 
comme on le sait, Yuan Tseu4s’ai avait vu le jour (S B'JISlWtiA.) 

X Sur la I4gende dn Berger et de la Fileuse voir Journal AsHatiqxio 
Paris, Miscellanim cMnois* 

§ Coup d^ceil g^n^ral sur Horace et ses oeuvres^ 
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Je ne oitemi que deiix oa trois passages an. hasard : 


s ^ ^ 


® SM 
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Apprenant qiie Ton ne m'entendait plus lire k haute voix, 

De toutes parts arrivent les vieux lahoureurs ; 

Les hommes faits portent le r^teau et le soc cle charrue sur 
IMpaule ; 

Les vieillards ont mis des souliers de chanvre ; • « 

Les enfants sont coiff^s de larges chapeaux de paille eoniques , 
Les travailleurs portent des fagots appendus h de longs bamhous : 
Tons m’invitent h me rendre sous les grands arbres, 

Pour que nous ouvrions 1^ mutuellement nos coeurs : t / . 

“ Cette anii^e, (disent-ils), on a soulfert du vent et de la pluie : 

* ‘ Les bonnes pousses n'ont pas encore dt(^ plantdes. 

“ En vous entendant lire k haute voix, ^ r 

^‘Kous sommes sdrs que vous arriverez ^ ^tre bacheliert.’^ 

J’aime leur nature v^ritablement sincere, ^ 

Et les paroles q[ulls disent comme de petits enfants ; 

A chacun je fais don d’une tasse de vin ; 

Tons alors en long et en large, s’^tendent sur la moussej. 

Quand venait le matin, avec quoi jouait-elle ? § 

Elle prenait un pinceau et barbouillait des couleurs (sur du papier); 
Lorsqu^arrivait le soir, que faisait-elle ? 

Elle ddcoupait du papier avec des ciseaux pour f aire des v^tements : 
Bien que ceux-ci ne fussent pas faits selon les rbgles, 

Ils avaient neaninoins beaucoup de tournure. 


* ^ M ^^oung-lei, chapeau de paille de forme conique. 

ou ^ bachelier. 
t ^ M Si ft* Rectieik Hvre VI. 

’§ Extrait de la piece 5^ |i^ Eldgie sur la mort de sa fille Ad^ang 
qu’il perdit k Tage de cinq ans {Hvre XX. ) 
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'Son pbre* se plaisait une fois k mettre en ordre son cabinet de 
travail, 

A empiler les bibelots k c6t^ des bijoux. 

L'enfant vint par hasard se promener an milieu de ces objets. 

“ C^est plus beau que d’ordinaire, dit-elle souriante ! 

Et s’asseyant, elle ne voulut plus s’en aller, 

Regardant son p^re ranger des compositions litt^raires. 

Les oeuvres de Yuan Tseu-ts*ai out et6 r^anies, comme il a 
-ete dit plus baut, a celles d’un certain nombre de ses disciples, 
;parens et 'amis, membres de TAcademie da Souez-t/uan, et ce 
recueil considerable (il comprend bait ^ fao on volumes) a 
et6 public sous le titre de ^ H ^ ^ Souei-yuan san-ohe^ 

ichoiong, les trente especes d’ouvrages du jardin de Souei. Yoici 
la list© des principaux ecrits dus an pinceau mSme de notre 
litterateur, 

>1' ^ 111 M s Siao4s^ang’-clian-fang-oiien4si, Recueil de 
litterature de la maison sise sur la colline du grenier, en trente- 
cinq livres. On y trouve des po&ies irregulieres, des ^pitapbes, 
des inscriptions funeraires, dos biograpbies d’bommes celebrea 
du temps, des lettres, prefaces d’ouvrages, recits, dissertations, 
elegies, plaintes deposees devant les tribunaux, etc. 

ill M ^ Siao-‘ts'ang-cli,aii’’fang-c7ie4si, Collection des 
podsies de la maison , . . etc. . . . en trente-sept livres 
plus deux livres de supplement (1^^ ^), 

>l':t Siao4s'ang-chan‘fang-ouai4si^ Recueil ext^- 

rieur de la maison, etc, . . . Il renferme en bait livres des 
rapports et memoires an tr6ne, des prefaces, lettres, etc. 

>J' :t Ul M K M 8iao4$^ang-Ghan^fang4cli’e4ozi, Recueil des 
lettres de la maison, etc. ... on y lit tout© F^legante et raffin^e * 
correspondance de Yuan Tseu-ts’ai avec les mandarins et lettrds 
de son 6poque (10 livres). 

Yuan4s^az-cJie4cao, Brouillons da Prefet Yuan. 
Dans cette partie ont 6te r^nnies par nn de ses disciples, ses 
theses pour le Bacoalaureat, la licence et le doctorat : ce sont, 
selon Tasage, des amplifications de textes tires des classiques. 

* ie. le po^te lui-m6me. Extraits de la m§me El^gie que pr^o^deinment. 
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^ fit 9 ^ IS' Souei^yuan-clie-^liom, paroles de 8<mei->y^ian sur 
la poesie, Oe sonfc les jugemetitSj opinions, critiques de Yaan 
TaeU'ts’ai sur la po4sie en general, les oeuvres poetiqnea et 
mille antres snjets varies (16 livres)^ beanconp de notes ecrites 
sur sa propre vie y ont efc(5 rangees. 

M ^ is Soim-yuan-ipou-y^ Supplement anx paroles sur la 
po^sie ; suite dn recueil precedent (10 livres). 

9 9 @1 ^ Soim-^ytian-souei-pi, Morceanx ecrits on conrant 
dn pinoeatL : essais snr les Oanoniqnes, les Mstoriens, Fadminis- 
tration; les examens, les Bitnels, la po&ie, la cHromancie, etc, 
(28 livres). 

@19^^ Soueuyuo.ri’-che-tan, Menns de Sonei-ynan. C’est 
un vrai mannel de onisine on sont donnces les meillenres re- 
cettes ponr preparer les principanx plats chinois. Ynan Tseu- 
ts’ai nous a divnlgue ainsi les secrets des mefcs. fins et delicate 
qu’il ofirait anx palais exerces et compefcents des membres de 
FAcad^mie de Sonei-ynan. A en jnger par ce petit livre, Yuan 
Tseu-ts’ai n’etait pas senlement nn litterateur distingue^ mais 
encore nn gourmet de premiere classe. 

Telles sont les principales oeuvres de Ynan Tsen-ts’aP. Parmi 
celles de ses disciples, dont il seraparle pins longnement aill^rs,- 
je citerai une collection de contes, petites nonvelles, faits divers 
et fantastiqnes, intitnlee ^ ^ lw Tseu-'powju, c’est-a-dire- 
“ cboses dont Oonfncins n’a pas parle.” Dans ces morceanx,. 
composes par les membres de FAcademie de Sonei-ynan entre 
denx joutes de poesies on denx discussions litteraires, on reoon- 
nait son vent les id^es et le style de Ynan Tsen4s’ai Ini-naeme. 

* Le it ^ Jilf Kiang^ning-fou-tche^ Description de la prefecture de 
Kkmg-ning ou Nanking^ cite, au livre LIV, parmi les oeuvres litt4raires des 
gens originaires de I’ancienne capitale du sud, ouyayant reside, imouvrage 
iiitituU ^ ^ Kiang^ning-chkn-sin’tche^ nouvelle description des 

districts de _Kiang-ning (Nan-king) et attribu4 ^ Yuan Tseu-ts^ai— La 
^mfiine Description donne au livre XLII (chap. IX des hoiame« c414bres), 
en une page, une biographie de notre poete : c’est le r4sum4 de Far- 
tiele que lui a consacr4 Li Yuan-tou dans son Encyclop4die biogx’a- 
phique, Le compilateur du Kiang-nwg~fou4che ne donne pas toiite- 
fois la vraie raison du retour de Yuan dn Ohan-si : il se borne dire 
“qu’il revint k cause de la mort de son p4re, et s’4tablit k Nan-king oh il 
fit un jardin.” — Dans la . liste chronologique de tons les fonctionnaires qur 
ont passd par la prefecture et y ont exerc4 des charges, ^ ^ livre 
XXII), jelia les lignes sujiyanies : “Originaire de Ta’ien-t’ang du Tche-kiang, 
docteur, il entra au Han-lin-yuan et devint Chou-ki-che en passant par 
Fexamen Houng-pd,” c’est une erreur puisque, ainsi qu’on Fa vu plus hautr 
il ne rdussit pas k ce concoura. 
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^ II est an moins probable, sinon certain, que la plupart oat ete 
retoucbes par le maitre. line autre s^rie assez curieuse est cell© 
qui porte le titre de ^ ^ ^ ||f Niu-ti-tseu-che, poesies des dis-- 
ciples-femmes (de Tuan Tseu-ts’ai): ce sont les productions des 
personnes du beau sexe qui, seduites et encbantdes par le talent 
da president du Souei-yuan, tenterent de suivre ses traces glori- 
euses: quelques-unes des ces pieces sont bien ecrites et gra- 
cieuses, elles meritent d’etre lues. Ces poesies, cl assies en six 
livres, sont precedees de details biograpbiques sur les has 
a qui nous les devons. 


CHOIX DE POESIES DE YUAN TSEU-TS’AI. 
I. La mdt f voided. 

31113c 


Dans la nuit froide, la lecture m’a fait oublier Fheure du sommeil : 
• Les parfums de ma couverture dor^e W se vont ^vanouis, le foyer 
ne fume plus : 

Ma belle amie, contenant h> peine sa col^re, vient de m’arracher la 
‘ ’ lampe, 

En me demandant ; Savez-vous quelle veille il est % 

ITote, 

(U Les el(§gants cMnois ont accoutum4 d’impr6gner de parfums subtils,- 
avant le coucner, leur lit et leurs couvertures. 


IL DC j. Xe matin du jour de TAuf. 

Dans les maisons voisines le bruit des petards n’a pas encore pris 
fin : 

d’ouvre ma porte et une foule de visiteurs se pr^cipite pour me 
Miciter. 


Recueil des Poesies, livre VI. 
i- Eecueil, livre XXXVI. 
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,Le temps est beau et rou peut se r^cliauffer au soleil(^); 

Mes serviteurs out vieiili et sont devenus des v^ntobles k 
cheveUx blancs ; 

Milie pruniers (2) en fleurs m'accueillent par leurs sourires : 

Soils les trois derniers empereurs(3), qui peut m’^tre compard en 
litt^rature 1 

Mes amis n^admirent pas (aujoiirdliui) mon visage fldtri par la 
vieillesse ; 

•Hier, en’effet, j’ai bu du Tou-soui^) et j’ai les joues* encore ros^es. 

I^ofes» 

(1) Litt., on peut endosser la tmiqmde coton jaune ; allusion k un fait 

rapports par Touvrage intitul6 3E ® Yudou, Ilos4e de Jade : ‘'umw: 
E6-S8e-Iciu dit : pendant plusieurs decades du premier mois, la pluie et la 
neige n’avaient cess4 de tomber : tout-^-coup le ciel s’4claircit et il tit 
beau, le vieillard et la vieille femme s'adress4rent de mutuelles felicita- 
tions en disant ; “ la tuniciue de coton jaune vient 

d’apparaltre.’’ ‘H6 Sse-kiu fit k ce sujet le vers suivant : 

Bmiam t' m 

on sent la chaleur du soleil comme si Ton avait mis la tunique de coton 
jaune (i e, il fait chaud). (Cite par rEncyclop4die Ymn- 

hien-lei’^hcLn livre II, p. 17). La premiere source de cette expression 
. serait une phi'ase du ^ TebU‘clii^-hoi(> cli€, livre V : *‘Un 

Liver, un certain mendiant n’avait pas de v4tements : il se pla^a sous les 
rayons du soleil et s^4oria ; “ Voilii, j'ai maintenanb une tunique de coton 
jaune T' 

(2) Le ^ mel est le :^?d-mei(quelquefois iepoGfcen’4crit quej^^ Id 

tout court), Ghimonantlim Jr atfrans^ r”'-; mois, car en Chine, 

ses fleurs apparaissent ton jours en , / Sinicumhy Yi. Bret* 

Schneider, Journ. of the N.^C, Bran. As. 8oc. p. 64). 

(3) Yuan Tseu4s'ai vit lea r4gnes de K'ang-chi, Young-tcheng et K’ien- 
loung. 

(4) ^ Tou soib : “O’est, dit l’Encyclop4die Yuan’Ueii’Ui-^han^ livre 
Xyil, p. 6, le nom des habitations rustiques en paille que les ermites 
taoistes se construisaient dans la solitude. Il y avait une fois un homme 
qui habitait une de ces demeures, et qui, chaque annee, dans la nuit du 
dernier jour deTannee (^lS) donnait a ses voisins une esp4ce de drogue 
qu’il leur enjoignait de jeter dans un puits. Au jour de Tan. on puisait 
de I’eau dans ce puits et on en mettait dans un vase avec du vin, puis tons 
buvaient ce breuvage. Ainsi on 4vitait la peste et les maladies. De nos 

_ jours on a trouv4 cette prescription mais on ignore les no ms et pr4noms 
•de cet individu, le nom seul de t'ou-sou est reate ^ ce breuvage.’^ 


/ 


ni. ^ Meurs du sanle. 
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Les fleurs de saule sont semblables aux flocons de neige : 

Comme enx elles n'ont point d’intention arretde ; 

Elies ne se soucient pas de savoir oil elles se reposeront : 

Elies suivent seulement le vent qni les entraine. 

Note. 

Comparez la pi^ce suivante dti poete frati^ais Arnault ; 

De ta tige d4tacli4e 
Pauvre feuille d4ss4ch4e, 

Oil vas"tu ?~-je n’en sais rien : 

.L’orage a bris6 le cbSne 
Qui setil 4tait mon soutien, 

De son incoustante haleine, 

Le Zephyr on I’Aquilon 
Depuis ce jour me prom^ne 
De la montagne au vaUon, 

Je vais oil !e vent me m6ne, 

Sans me plaindre ou m’effrayer, 

J e vais oil vh toute chose, 

Ou va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier. 


lY. ^ ^ Xa fmille shche. 

* ^ w B# 0 M mm 

Les plantes et les arbres qui sont en ce monde, 

Out un temps marqu^ pour vivre ‘et pour mourir 

La feuille s^clie jette un regard de regret vers la haute branche (i) ' 

Elle sent elle-meme qu’elle n’a plus sa couleur (primitive) (2). 

Notes. 

(1) D^oii elle est tomb4e. 

(2) Elle est tout ensemble honteuse et pleine de regrets d’tee d^ss^ch^e ' 
et jaunie. 


V. ^ ^ Xa cMte desfeuilles. 

Les feuilles qui tombent rappellent la vieillesse de rhoname : 

Avec regret elles jettent un regard d’amour vers le soleil couchant ; ^ 
Toutes sans exception doivent leur chiite au givre, . 

Mais cependant on pent distinguer Fordre dans lequel elles . 
plrxssent(i). 


« 
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Note. 

(1) Je suis oblifi[4 de paraglirasei un peu le dernier vers pour en rendre le 
sens. — L’id^e pMlosopMque indiqu^e par les deux derniers vers est qne iom 
les Iwunmcs doivent miourir mais qu’ils m meurent pas tons au m^me dge. 


VI. 3:; E. js* matin dujonr de Van Ping-tch’en (mardi 

Qfivriei' 1796.) 


A + X M ~ 


0 m m # 


A quatre vingfcs (ans) vient de s’ajouter encore nn (i): 

C’est juste la premiere annde du nouveau prince. 

-J^ai joui du bienfait d’assister au banquet des vieillards (2), 

Et j’ai eu Tlionneur de traverser moi-m^me les r^gnes de quatre 
princes (3). 

Quel visiteur, venu pour me fdliciter, a jetd cette carte ?(^) 

A ma place les fleurs du prunier(5) gardent ma porte : 

Ma vieille dpouse peigne ses clieveux blancs, 

Et de ses mains pr(^pare le bassin d’buile de lin (3). 

II. 

Les evdnements de ces soixante derni^res anndes, 

Semblent ^tre ^ mes c6t^s quand je tourne la t§te. 

La cravache k la main j’ai parcouru dix mille U : 

Trois fois j*ai passd rexamen du Palais (7). 

Tous ces souvenirs s’en vont lentement comme des images, 

Peu k peu ce x^ve agrdable (3) s’allonge encore : 

En quel lieu m'informerais-je des clioses d’antan ?(^^) 

Je ne puis m’adresser qu’au givre qui couronne ma t^te. 

Notes. 

<1) Le poete venait d’avoir 81 ans. O’^tait la premiere ann^e du r^gue 
du Kia-king (note cliinoise).*^ 


^mm^m 
^ n s t s 
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(2) litt., le banq[uet des mille vieillards. Ce fut, jusqu’au r^gne de Kia- 
Iting, une ancienne coutume k la Cour de Chine de donner nn festin, chaque 
^nnee, k tons les vieillards de Tempire. Le m^me jour Tempereur leur dis- 
tribuait des etoffes de soie et de satin (Encyclopedic Yuan>hien-hl-%an, 
livre CLXI, oh Ton trouve un bon resume historique de cet usage). Cette 
coutume remonte k une haute antiquity : il en est d4j&, fait mention dans le 

Li’hi (trad. Zottoli, p. 739): Convivxari 

tribus senibus et quinque expertis in majore gymnasio.” Acette heure elle 
est d4susit6e. 

(3) i.e, K’ang-hi, Young -tcheng, Ki’en-loung, Kia-king. 

(4) Litt., a jet^ cette epine. L’explication de cette expression 

est donn4e par le Yeoit-c7ii6-sm-tche, en note : Les anciens 

n^avaient pas de papier ; ils ^ci'ivaient leurs noms avec une 4pine, sur une 
tablette de bambou.” ^ ts^eu 4pine, est done devenu “ carte de vmte 
4crite avec une 6pine ” et est rest4 avec le sens de ** remettre une 

carte de visite ” {Yedu-chio , , . . ^ ^). Je lis dans le 

^ L4ang-cliou^ ^ ^ ff. Biographie de Tchou“k6 Kiu : “Un 
certain aiE Kianij Sseu recommanda Kiu I’empereur Ming-ti en 

disant : Kiu est pauvre, observe le tod, etc il n’a jamais remis de 

carte de visite aux Ministres d’Etat mwnm mm {i.e., il ne 
cherche pas a arriver en flattant les grands). 

(5) Le Ld-me'i ou CUimonanthua fragrans, ^ 

^6) J’ai trouv4 deux explications a cette expression ^ ^ 

bassin d’huile de lin. D’apr6s le 1^$ ^ iB Souei-che^Ud-hl, Melanges 
divers sur les saisons et fStes de Tann^e, le soir du dernier jour de Pann^e 
on fabrique des chandelles de graines de chanvre ^), que l*on plante 
en suite dans le r4sidu 4pais obtenu aprfes la fabrication du HoU''ma-yio%i ou 
liuile de lin. On allume ces chandelles le matin du jour de TAn. — D’apreS le 
31 ^ Yu^ding-foung-h'adi Examen g4n4ral des fdtes et coutumes 
de Taniide, ce serait le nom du bassin dans lequel, le dernier jour de Fannie, 
on brdle, a Taide de fagots de sapin, les images fan4es des dieux lares (on 
sait qu^au jour de Tan il est d’usage d’en collers de neuves sur'les murs) 
H ^ ^ ^ ® ^ ® S- Cif. Dictionnaire de K’ang-M, 

mb voce. 

(7) L’ examen pr4sid4 par I’empereiir, qui a lieu dans la salle du Palais 

.appel4e Kouang-ming-tien. (Cf. Mayers, GMnese Government). 

Lepoetea4critici Ming-hotiang pour la rime. 

(8) Litt. Tch^oung-momig, roves du printemps. “Le pogteScHi 

'Toung-p5, des Soung, devenu vieux, passait un jour, portant un 
Td-pia6 ou portion de bambou fichee dans un b^ton et formant une sorte 
de grande euillfere, dans les environs de Tclh'ang-Gioud (Yun-nan), 

-en chantant dans les champs. Une femme de 70 ans, qui apportait aux 
travailleurs leur pitance if) dit : “ Seigneur, les richesses et les 
honneurs d^antan ont 4te comme un r4ve printanier I ^ H ® [ft “ 

Le po6te I’approuva ^ Les gens du village appel4rent 
cette femme ^ ^ ^ la vieille des r4ves printaniers. (Le ^ 

^it4 par le thesaurus d^'el-oxmi-yim~foxh^ livre LX, p. 8). 
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Son Toung-p5 a dit Ini-m^me qnelq.ue part : 

Le 3 liommes ressemblent aux grues d’antomne dont la venue est 
toujo^urs annpiic4e : 

Les 4v4iienients sent comme les r4ves du priutemps, qui s* * * § 4vaixouissent 
sans laisser de traces* 

(9) Clwses d'mtan, litt,, ^ Ts’ang-sang, le mer et les mftriers,. 
cataclysmes de la nature. D*apr4s le CJien-mn4chouanf Biogra- 

pliies des G4nies, la f4e Md-hou dit k son fr4re 3E # ^ Ouemg- 

femg-pHng r ■ Depuis que je vous sers j’ai vu trois fdis le ^ ^ Toung- 
hat, Mer Orientale, transformde en ^ 0 Tang-tien^ champs de mdriers, 
Je viens dialler a Tile de Poung4ai. L^eau est en moindre quantity que 
par le pass4 : elle a un pen diminud. Est-ce-que la mer va de nouveau se 
changer en une colHne ou une plains ?” Fang-t’ing rdpondit : “La Mer 
Orientale va de nouveau soiilever du sable se dessdeher) Voir le 
Tuan-kien-lel'^han, livre XXXV 1, p. 7 ; cf. Mayers, Olihme PeacUPB 
Mamialt p. 148, Xo. 471. 
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Note 82 ir Vfixamen Fd-chio ‘ Moung-ts^eu^. r 

Le nom de cet examen, iip |E| signifie etudes et 

* j^onvpeuses expressions. Qnelqne fois on le troave abi^ege sous la 
forme de ^Sung-p6\. 

L’instifcation de ce concours semble remonter fort loin car il 
en est dejS, fait mention la dix-neuvieme ann6e K' ai’^yuan 

des T’ang (732): le cel^bre encyclopediste Ma Touan-lin cite deux 
lettres qui reus.sirent a cet examen et parvinrent a de hatites 
dignites : % gj Tcheiig Fong et ^ Tad ^Han. De nombreux 
hommes d’Etat et de lettres passer ent par cette filiere : tels 
^ TotiX, le poefce ^l] ^ Tu-si^^ ^ ^Lou Tclie\\^ . 

dont les rapports sont restes des niodeles de style officiel, etc. 

- Sous les Soung, un decret de la deuxieme annee (Jhad^ 

cheng (1095) ordonna line session du P6-cluo ‘Houng-ts'eu : 

* L’apr^s le grand ouvrage sur les 4tudes intitule 
l’encyclop4die JfS ^ ^ de Ma 'Jouan-lin, Fencyclop^die zEW> 1® 
petit manuel des examens 

f- Voir mes Instructions familiar es dM Dr, Tcliou P^-loUy Notice sur la 
vie et les oeuvres du I)r. I’chou P6-lou, p, 7, ^ la note. 

4: Mayers, Manual, No. 664. 

§ Mayers, No. 423. 

II Mayers, No. 435, 
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niais il paraifc qu’a cetfce epoque on reclaercliait pins T^legance 
pompense dn style (2a: M) qne le vrai savoir i^), et les 
savanfcs ne Yonlaient pas se presenter ponr conconrir. Les Yuan 
et les Ming ne snivirent pas les traces des dynasties prec^dentes 
a cet 6gard et sons lenr domination il n’y ent pas de session. 
K’ang-lii en decreta nne la 16e annee de son regne (1677): cent 
qnarante-trois candidate se pre senterent, cinqnante senlement 
fnrent re^ns. Les elus entrerent an Han-lin^yiian et an l!Tei-k6. 
Un nonvel examen ent lien la premiere annee K’ien-lonng 
(1736): snr cent soixante-seize candidats, qninze fnrent admis 
an Han-lin-ynan. Cinq, rangers dans la premiere classe, fnrent 
nomm6s |§ ^ ^pien-sUou, les dix aatres, formant la denxieme 
classe, devinrent Kien4'ao et *§ j; Ghou-ld-che. 

Voici comment ce conconrs litt6raire avait lien: Temperenr 
]an 9 ait d’abord nn deoret invitant tons les mandarins do la 
capitals et des provinces a recommander tons cenx qn’ils con- 
naissaient — qne les candidats f as- 

sent mandarins on non M B ftj — appelait cenx-ci 
a la capitals ^ "F . L’emperenr lni-m6me presidait la 

seance, parconrait les theses nne fois oelles-ci classics par deux 
on trois examinatears de merite, pnis distribnait les charges a 
cenx qni avaient reassi. 

Sons les Sonng, les snjets donnes etaiont des dcci'ets, 
prefaces, H memoires, ^ eloges, IE recits, etc. Sons K’ang-hi 
on demanda 

nn fou^ piece de vers irregnlicro, 
un 1^. sm, preface, 
nn ohe piece de vers. 

Sons K’ien-lonng 

denx Mm ts^o-oum^ interrogations, 
nn ^35 /ow, piece de vers irrdgnlim’e, - 
nil tsH-y 601 - 2 ^^ ai-luj piece en vers de sept pieds, 

nn loun, dissertation. 

L’emperenr Yonng-tcheng, qni, Ini anssi, avaifc decrete nne 
session dn P6-chio ^Ilou'ng-ts'eu (sa mort i’empccha d’avoir Hen) 
a d6fini, par les termes suivants, dans son decret d’appel, celni 
qni est appele h rdussir a ce conconrs : “ iS ^ lettre 

dont la condnite est honnefce, mm dont les talents litte- 

raires sont efcendns efc snffisants ; ^ q^i 

canoniqnes son oreiller et des annales sa nonrritnre ; 
qp-i a nne perspicacite profohde ^t xm vaste entendement ; 
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pourra (3tre appele nn homme clioisi 
pour le Fd-^cJdo ^ JSoung-ts^eu” En r&lite il n^en fallait pas taut 
pour obtenir la palme : Yuan Tseu-ts’ai, peat-etre parce quHl 
n’avait pa le faire, pr4fcendait qiie les compositions les plus 
GXtraordinaires etaient donneea et qao le sacccs n’efiait qa’ane 
afeire de hasard : “il saffit, disait il, de connaibre a fond le 
reoaeil d^expressions intitule ^ H Jj^ Kouang-che4ei-fou^ 
ponr ^tre re^u/’ 

Les guerres et les troubles des regnes de Kia-king de Ta6- 
kouang, de Hien-fung et de T’oung-tcbe nuisirent aux Belles- 
lettres, et depuis pres d’un siecle Tepee a prime le pinceau : il n’y 
a plus eu do session du Pd-cMo ^ISoimg-ts^eiv. “ De nos jours, 
disent les Cbinois, les jeunes gens n’etadient plus que la rbetori- 
que (/V pour reussir aux examensr%uliers quileur ouvre a 
deux battants la porte du fonctionarisme et, par suite, do la 
fortune, et les vrais savants dovieunent de plus en plus raresT^ 
















ARTICLE IT. 


THE SERICA OF PTOLEMY AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 

BY 

THOS. KINCSMILL. 


So much confusion has ai'isen from liapbazard identifications 
of localities and tribes mentioned in ancient Chinese history, 
that the following remarks on the geography of the districts 
betvyeen the Pamir and China at the beginning of the Christian 
era may be found useful. We still find Chinese students writing 
of the Himig-nu as Huns, of the Yueh-ti as Getae or Massagetas, 
of the Tahia as Dahso, &c. Those who desire to maintain these 
thiiice slain fallacies will of course continue to do so. I would 
however fain believe that there are rising students who desire to 
explore the older history of China, aiid to search for themselves 
the native authorities. To them I would point out how im- 
portant it is that they should start with a knowledge of the 
races which at various times have come in contact with Chinese 
civilization. To gain this knowledge it is not sufficient to study 
Chinese writings alone, which at best give a loose account of the 
geography and ethnology of countries outside the Central State,: 
it is necessary also to consult what is available from other 
sources, notably the Greek and Latin classics as well as the 
Indian and Parsi writings, should they really wish to gain an 
insight into the tribal migrations, which have had so powerful 
an influence on the growth of modern society, 

Ptolemy for long occupied a commanding position amongst 
geographers : almost up to the discovery of America he wa^ the 
sole authority to which disputed points were i^eferred ; and 
although he has long lost this j^re-eminence, no one desirous of 
studying ancient geography can afford to ignore the lights, 
often it is true deceptive, which he brought to bear on the 
subject. It is interesting then to enquire what he knew of 
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OKna and its wesbern neighbours, HiQ 6bh Book, in the 15bli 
and 16fch chapters, treats of Scythia without the Imaus and of 
Sirica. I shall give a literal translation of what he has to say. 


SGYTHI A beyond Imaus is bounded on the West by inner Scythia 
and the Sacae along the whole diversion of the mountains towards the 
. north ; on the North by the unknown land ; on the East by Sdrica 
along a straight line the extremities of which are situated respectively 
in E, Long. 150® N. Lat. 63“ and Long. 160“ Lat. 35“ ; on the South 
by part of India beyond the Ganges along a parallel line joining the 
aforesaid extremities. , 

In tliis ijart lies the western portion of the Auxakian mohu tains, 
whose extremities are situated in Long. 149“ Lat. 49“ and Long. 165“ 
Lat. 54“. Also the western part of those called the Kasian monntains 
extending from Long. 152“ Lat. 41“ to Long. 162“ Lat. 44“. And the 
; western part of the Emddan mountains in Long. 153^ Lat. 36“ and 
Long. 165^ Lat. 36. And in the Auxakian mountains the source of 
the Oikhardes River Long. 153° Lat. 51°. 

. The northern part of this Scythia is occupied by the Abii Scyths, 

T ;and under these the Horse-eating Scyths, adjoining whom stretches 
the country of Auxakltis ,* and under it beside the said starting point 
the country of Rasia, below which are the Khatae Scyths and the 
country of Akhasa ; and under this last beside the Emddan mountains 
the Kharauna^an Scyths. 


In this portion are the below mentioned cities : — 

Auxakia Long. 144' Lat. 49° 40' ^ 

Scythic Issedon „ 150° „ 48° 30' 

Khaurana „ 160° „ 3T 15' 

A Soita „ 145“ „ 36° 20' 

SERIKA is bounded on the West by outer Scythia along the before 
set-out line ; on the North by unknown land along the parallel of Tliiile ; 
likewise on the East by unknown land along the meridian line of 
which the ends are situated respectively in Long. 180“ Lat. 63“ and 
Long. 180“ Lat. 35“; on the South by the remaining portion of India 
beyond Ganges along the sar.r. T.?''?d'Srl tr the extremity whose position 
IS Long. 173“ Lat, 35®; andj ■.'■■■ ■ ■ .>■‘1 along an extended line to its 
extremity at the nnhiown land. 

Mountains surround S^rika, amongst them those called tlie Anniba 
whose extremities lie respectively in Long. 163“ Lat. 60“ and Long. 
171 Lat. 66“. The, eastern portion of the Anxakifin range of which 
extremity is situated Long. 166“ Lat. 64“. Those called the Asmiraean 
from Long. 167“ Lat. 47“ 30' to Long. 174“ Lat. 47“ 30', And the 
eastern portion of the Kasian lying between I^ong. 162° Lat. 44° and 

Thagdron whose middle is in 
eastern portion of those called the Emddan 
and Stoc extending to Long. 166° Lat. 36°. And the range called the 

1 Jef t“ X extremities lie Long. 168° Lat. 36° and Long. 

176° Lat. 39°. “ 


Two rivers flow through the greater part of S6rika ; the Oekhardes 
wJiose nse in the Auxakian mountains has been noticed, it also has a 
source in tho^ Asmirsean range in Long. 174° Lat. 47° 30', and bends 
towards the Ivasiau in Long. 160° Lat. 49° 30',' in which also is a source 
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Long, 161° Lat. 44° 16';^nd that known as the Bautisos rising in the 
Kasian range in Long. 160“ Lat. 43°, and in the Ottorokorras in Long. 
176° Lat. 39% and bending towards the Emddan in Long. 168° Lat, 
39% in which mountains is a source Long. 160“ Lab. 37% 

Races of cannibals pasture the most northern parts of Sirica, south 
of which the Annibi inhabit the mountains called by their name. 
Between these and the Auxakian are the Sizyges, south of whom are 
the D^mnae, also along the Oekhardes river the Pialae or Piaddao 
and below these, called after the river, the Oekhardae. 

More easterly still than the Annibi are the Garina^i, and the 
Rabannae or Rabbanaei ; south of whom along the like-named moun- 
tains is the country of Asmiraea ; and below this amongst the Kasians 
are the Isaedones, a powerful tribe ; more east than they are the 
Throani, and below these the Ithaguri. On the east of the like- 
named mountains below the Iss^dones are the Aspak&,rae, and still to 
the south of these the B^tae, and to the extreme south along the 
Em6dan and Seric mountains the Ottorokorrae, 

The towns of S^rika are named as below ; — 


Damna 

...Long 

. 156 ° 


Ijat 

51° 

20' 

Piala or Piaclda ... ... 

... ,, 

160° 


5 J 

49° 

40' 

Asmiraea 

... ,, 

170 ° 



48° 


Tkroana 

••• 5> 

164“ 

40^ 


47° 

40' 

S4ric Iss^don ... ... 

... ,, 

165° 



45° 


Aspakara or Asi)akaea 

... ,, 

162° 

30' 


41° 

40' 

Drdsakli^ or Rosakla ... 

... ,, 

167° 

40' 

99 

42° 

30' 

Paliaha 

... ,, 

162° 

30' 

99 

41° 


Abragana 

,5 

163° 

30' 

99 

39° 

30' 

Thogara ... 

... ,, 

171° 

20' 

;9 

39° 

40' 

Daxata 

... ,, 

174° 


99 

39° 

30' 

Orosana 

... ,, 

162° 


99 

37° 

30' 

Ottorokorra 

... ,, 

165° 


99 

37° 

15' 

Solana ,,, 

... ,, 

169° 

* 

99 

37° 

30' 

Sera Metropolis 

... ,, 

177“ 


99 

38° 

35' 


Two things are moi’e especially worthy of note in the above ; 
the first is the eastern displacement of Sirica with Tegiard to 
India, Ptolemy aotpially placing Khoten (xavp<xva) four degrees 
east of the mouths of Ganges ; and secondly, that of China itself 
he knew nothing except the name, or rather names, by which it 
was popularly known, and more curiously still that he applied thes^ 
names, not to China itself but to the neighbouring lauds. The 
second statement is almost a corollary of the first, as he bad to fill 
up somehow the void space which on his principles of geography 
lay north of Indo- China. Knowing nothing of China beyond 
the vague S^ra Metropolis (-/.e., Ohangan in Shensi) he tnade 
his Sirica extend into the unknown land, which had indeed, once 
been S0rik, t.e., SMciooh (lYin-kivoli) ^ and which was in his 

time Tliinae, Dhdn-Jcwoh the country of the Dhans or 
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HSins, for in modern CMnese tlie originaF aspirated initial lias 
dwindled to a simple lu 

China iUelf in liis pages is still the "Ayt'wcrroc yij, the Un- 
known land,” which bounded Serica and Tliinae, both names of 
itself on the west and north respectiYelj. Nor is this much to 
, be wondered at : the Chinese author of the How H^n Shu was 
equally ignorant of Borne ; Tats‘in, the great Ser (i e., Syria) of 
the west bounded Lis geographical view, as to the Mid-Asiatic 
of to-day India o]3Scures the vision of the ruling bub distant 
jxpwer of England. 

' Of Sirica Ptolemy seems to have had infoi^mation from two 
separate authorities at least, both apparently Indian, and the 
attempt to combine these sources has led him to dislocate 
strangely the geography of Eastern Turkestan, — Scytliia beyond 
Imaus as one of his authorities not inaptly denominated it. 
With the other Serica Tshn-kwoh) a name by which 

China was known for a brief period, came to be applied to the 
same district, and hence ^ve find Anxakitis and the Kasian country 
divided into two by an imaginary line, and the Abian Scyths 
made a different people from the Annibi, while the chief town of 
the Issedoues is divided into two with an interval of no I'sss 
than twelve degrees of longitude. To the critical student these 
errors aEord proof of the general trustworthiness of Ptolemy^s 
work, and show, though unwittingly, that he was conscientious 
in the reproduction of his authorities, 

Scythia beyond Imaus, he tells us, is bounded on the west by 
inner Sytbia and the Sakae, north by the unknown land, east 
(correctly) by Serica, the country of Ts‘in, and south by part 
of India beyond the Ganges. It contains the western portion of 
the Auxakian mountains (the modern Altai range), as well as the 
Kasian and Em6clan, the former containing the sources of the 
Oekhardes. Dwelling in it are the Abii Scyths, the horse-eating 
Spyths, tbe countries of Auxikitis and Kasia ; the Khatae 
Scyths and the Akhasaii country, and beyond all these beside the 
Em6dan mountains the KharaunaGan Scyths. Its towns are 
Auxakia, Scythio Issedon, Khaurana and Soita. Strange as 
these names seem at first sight, we have the means of identifica- 
tion from other sources. In Imaus and Em6dns we have the 
Indian Himayalas and Hirnavat, tbe Snovv^y mountains par 
excellence. In Kasins we mnst find the Tien-sh-an or Tengri-t^gh 
. of to-day, though we seem to meet with no direct analogue of 
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tlie name from other axitliorities. Botli tlie Chinese and Turkish 
names seem to have originated from an old Aryan form 
Indragiri, Indra’s mountains; Kasius we may refer to the root 
k^s, to glow, and both have probably their origin frona the 
glowing aspect of the range seen from the plains of Turkestan. 
The latitude given for the Kasian range 41° to 44° north is 
sufficiently near their actual position. North’ of these lay the 
Auxakian range, but here Ptolemy’s geography hecomes sadly 
confused with the increasing distance from his sources of 
information; the situation corresponds roughly with the ranges 
north of the modern Sergiopol. 

^ North of these lay the Abii, whom we may connect with the 
Annibi of the subsequent chapter, associated with horse-eating 
Scyths, probably Mongol or Turkish. In connection with these 
mountains, probably to the south in the valleys of the Hi, the Chu 
and theNarin was the country of Auxakifcis,in which, if Ptolemy’s 
longitudes are to be trusted, lay Scyfchic Iss^don, pointing to a 
connexion, or confusion between Auxakians and IssMones. Now 
the Arang or Arg rut of the Bundehesh was the Jaxartes, the 
Araxes of Herodotus over against the Issedonians* * * § ,” and this 
district was called in the Pahlavi Vendidad Arangist^nf; of this 
form Araxikitis (from verb iceifiai) shortened to Auxakitis was 
a simple translation. Animianus. MarcellinusJ gives us yet 
another form in Nazavicium apparently a corruption for 
Araxavicium as if Bangwik ; but see below. 

South again of the Kasian range is Akhasa with its inhabitants 
the Khatae Scyths. There is little difficulty in tke identification, 
of the fiTst with Kashgar the Kangku, of the Shi-ki 

It seems to have a respectable antiquity ; ^ deTigMful is 
phonetically connected with Sans, jush, amare^ desid6rar$^ Zend 
zush ; and both with Sans, ras, Zend ranh, whence the name 
“Ranha upon the waters§” the sixteenth best of created coun- 
tries. Kashgar (j^grami, vigilo) is then the, ‘‘ delectable wat^ 
to^er and the Chinese form seems to imply that this name is 
antecedent to the Christian era. 

Below Akhasa again were the Khai\ann^an Scyths, whom we 
must identify with the great Turkish tribe called by the Chinese 

* Her. I.. 201, 202. 

t Haug’s Essays on the Parais, ^nd Uld., 364. * 

Am. Mar. XXIII, vi. 64. 

§ Vendidad, I. 20. 
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^ Himiguu, hut wliose name I have elsewere shown^ was 
Kara Nur or Kara Niru, This tribe according to Ptolemy lay 
along the Emddan mountains, a position which might have been 
a^sigiied to them about J76 B.C. when they dominated the 
disfacicta lying east of Khoten, bafc was scarcely correct in hia 
own i^me, aftjer their successive defeats at the hands of the H&n 
epperors. . t 

The cities referred to outer Scythia are Auxakia explained 
above y Scythic Issedon ; Kbanrana evidently an error of the 
transcriber for Kbantana, i.c., Khotan and placed almost corireci^jr 
in N. Lat. 37“ 15'; and Soita which must represent the modern 
Swat north of the Pefehawur valley. .Ptolemy it will be noticed 
places “Khaurana in Long. 150“ E. fifty-one degrees out of its 
true position,' or according to his own reckoning with regard to 
Ipdia about thirty degrees too far east. 

This discrepancy is to be explained by his duplication of outer 
Scythia as well as in part hy his insertion of the Sakae as a 
different nation, and this last enables ns to replace Yarkand, 
omitted from its list in its proper place. Amongst the list of 
tribes inhabiting Sakae he mentions the Toornae appai'ently for 
To-yornae. Now Sze-ma Tsien call the district of Yarkand 
(Shi-ki, chap, exxih) Tayuan i.e.^ Ta-yar, and calls its 
chief town tFrh-shi apparently Urdu or Urdhva, a regularly 
walled town with a citadel inside, and though Ptolemy tells us 
that the inhabitants of Sakae wei’e nomads living in woods and 
caves, we know from other sources that such could not have 
been the case. We therefore’ can have little difficulty in 
identifying the two, and likewise can understand better the 
growth of the namef. 

Leaving outer Scythia we shall notice in Ptolemy’s description 
of Silica how much is I'epeated. Sirica he informs us is 
bounded north and east hy unknown lands, and on the south by 
farther India and Sinae, and is surrounded by mountains. 
North are the Auxakian, as before, the Anniba and the 
Asmiraean, of the latter of which I shall speak below ; between 
these and the next the eastern portion of the Kaaian and Mount 
Thaguron, and in the south the eastern part of the Em6dan and 
S^ric mountains, corresponding to the northern range of the 

, China JRevmo, VIL 387. 

f Possibly the original of the present name was Tuiryakanda “Tur’s 
Castle,’’ equivalent to Samarkand for Salmar-kanda or “ Seim’s Castle.’’ ' 
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' Himalayas, the Kwenlhn of geographers ; beyond which taking 
a direction towards the E.N.E. is the Ofcfcorokorras range ex- 
tending to the frontiers of the district as known. 

Kofv” in the last we seem to have a cine to the rendering of 
Ptolemy^s nomenclature. We shall not greatly err in accej)ting 
Ottorokorras, as his rendezdng of Sanscrit Uttarakuru ; in 
contradistinction to the Thaguron, which the name of the 
adjoining tribe the Ithaguri shows to have lost its- initial vowel , 
so that we may safely restore it as Adharakuru, We have then 
in these two names the appellations of Upper and Lower Kuru 
respectively, associated and apparently derived from the two 
tribes mentioned as inhabiting their skirts. The word Knru is 
by the ordinary phonetic change represented in Chinese by the 
Kiang ^ (old Chinese Kur), who in Sz-ma T‘sien’s time 
inhabited the Nansh^n, the mountainous district between Tnn- 
hwang and Thibet. The Ithaguron mountain is then to be 
found in the Altyn Tagh of Prejevalsky and its eastern con- 
tinuation, while the Ottorokorras corresponds to the great snowy 
line of peaks forming the western continuation of the Burkhati 
Bud-dha, and called by him the Shamen-tagh. These Kiafigs 
or Kurus seem to have been the direct ancestors of the present 
Tanguts, associated however with a portion of the Tuehti, who, 
Sze-ma Ts‘ien informs ns took refuge in these districts after their 
great defeat in B.C. 176 at the hands of the Hiungnu, Ptolemy 
seems to have entirely misplaced the Asmiraean mountains, and 
to have confused inextricably the two rivers, the Oekhardes and 
the Bautisos- 

He goes on to tell ns that the greater part of Serica is watered 
by two rivers — ^the Oekhardes and the Bantisos, and it so happena 
that all tradition Indian, Iranian and Chinese' places two, or 
four, rivers in this position. The Vishnu Parana desciibes the 
Ganges as descending from heaven on Meru; and dividing into* 
four mighty streams flowing north, south, west and east; the 
two latter being the Ohak-shu or rather Vakhshu*, the Oxns,^ and! 
the Cita, or Sita ; the Alakananda, the upper Ganges flowing 
south ; and the Bhadra washing the country of the pttarakurus 
and flowing thence to the northern ocean. The Bnndahesh 
(chap, xx) tells of only two rivers. ^ The Arang which rises in the 
country of SuiAk and flows west through “ Sp§fc6s (Egyptus) 


* Eawlinson’s Monograph on tlie'OxuslJ”, of B.O.S, XLIl., 494. 
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wliioli tliey also call Mesr, and they call it then the Nir (or 
Ml), and the Teh (Oxus) which passes by on the east, and goes 
through the land of Sind and flows to the sea in Hindustan 1 
So even the matter of fact Sz-ma Tsflen tells how the Emperor 
Wu of the early Hins sent an expedition to Khotan to ex- 
plore the sources of the Hwangho which ancient charts and books 
told him rose in the Kwenlhn-shan, i.e., mountains of Gandhara. 

of Ehotan the rivers flowed to the ^vestevn sea, east of it 
to the, halt water (Lob or LavS.pa) which had an underground 
cotntnunicatioh with the Hwangho. This mythical geography 
lived long ; the Buddhist canon received ii», and Tnenchwang 
tried hard to reconcile it with the facts of the case'^. It is no 
, wonder then that Ptolemy’s informants told him of the fabled 
rivers, and that he sought to find a place for them in Serica. 
The Oekhardes is evidently an attempt at transliterating V^kh 
or V6kh-rut (the Takh or Oxus); the Bantisos apparently a 
transcriber’s error for Badrisos, the Bhadra, which skirted 
Uttarakuru. The Sita the black, or rather yellow, river which 
flowed through Bhadra^va being omitted. As the mythical 
rivers flowing out of heaven took no account of mountains, 
valleys or even of seas, so it is not to be wondered at that 
Ptolemy^s Oekhardes took similar liberties. One of its sources 
is accordingly in the Altais — ^the Irtish; another springs from 
the Kasian range — the Hi ; while yet another rises in the 
Asmiraean mountains, whose true position is described below. 
The Bantisos is however more plainly defined ; ifcs sources are, 
first in the Kasian mountains, the Aksai ; secbiid, in the Otto- 
rokorras, the Cherchen daria; and third, in the Emodan, the 
Khotan river, in fact agreeing fairly with the course of the 
Yarkand-daria or Tarim, called also in Chinese maps the Ergon. 

This confusion regarding the rivers of Smica may, however, 
aflord us some means of understanding the position of one at 
least of the tribes misplaced by Ptolemy, and which has ap- 
parently, like the river, been duplicated ; I refer to the Pialae, or 
by a better reading the Piaddae which I take to be for Piaddbal, 

, ^^e., Tiddhal or Yuehti tribe. This tribe he places adjacent to the 
Oekhardes, and is therefore compelled to locate their chief town 
Piala or Piadda in latitude 49^^ 40^ ‘ He, however, duplicates the 
name in the town of Paliana which he places 12-| degrees east 


^ Eitel, /mtr. VI., 50 . 
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% of Klioten in latitude 41*, a site which would he found in the 
plain adjoining the mouth of Prejeva.1 sky’s Lake Loh. This 
would not he true in Ptolemy’s time hut did represent the 
position of the trihe at the rise of the HS,n dynasty. It had long 
been resident in the district between Lake Loh and Suhchow in 
the extreme west of Kansuh. Here on the great migration of 
the Chows they found the tribe settled about 1100 B:0. Hei’e 
too it remained till dispossessed by the Hiungnix, B.C. 177 
(Shi-ki, cxxiii) when the tribe broke up, the greater part 
migrating to Baktria, where for a time they associated with the 
Tokhars afterwards appearing as the Ephthalitae of the 

later Greek historians. A part called by the Chinese the lesser 
Yilehti crossed the mountains to the south of Lob Hor, and 
established themselves in the Nanshan between it and Tibet, 
where in the course of time they seem to have been absorbed 
amongst the aboriginal inhabitants. They are said to have 
been a handsome light complexioned people. 

South-east of Paliana, Ptolemy places the town of Abragana 
which we may restore as Avarjana or Varchana, apparently from 
the root varch, to shine — Chinese ^ Hwa-ng, splendid. We 
therefore are fully justified in identifying it with th^ Chinese 
Tunhwang, the Par-shining, in Sanscrit Tanuvarchana, 
the Chinese adopting (as frequently happened) the nativ'e name 
of the place, especially where, as in this instance the roots in the 
two languages were identical. This situation of Tunhwang in 
the loess strait between the plains of Kansuh and Lobnor has 
at all times made it the key of the road westward, and it still 
survives close to its ancient site, and under its ancient name., ; 

Some forty miles north of Paliana our author places the town 
of Aspakara or Aspakaea. The latitude given 41° 40' does not 
cot^respond with any modern town, the nearest being Hami 
Lat. 42° 50', while the most probable identification is with 
Barkul in Lat. 43° 40'. The original name was probably Asva- 
charya, i.e., Horse-rnn. , . 

Eight degrees east of Abragana was placed the town of 
Thogara ; the name seems again a corruption of an Aryan form, 
in Sanscrit ^Dhojalya, t.e., Drinking fountain, and as such the 
equivalent of the Chinese name Tsiut‘swan Wine-fountain 

given to town and district temp. Wu-ti 140-86 B.C. now Suh-chow, 
in old Chinese Suk-chow ; the word Snk apparently being a 
travesty of the initial syllable Dhoj. It is difficult to judge 
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tviietilier tie Ciicese name iero is rendered from tie Aryan or "" 
wietier both may not be transcripts of an older original, Ptolemy 
is. Mere very far out of iis longitade,^Sui-ciow being really only 
fonr degrees east of Tnniwang. 

Two and a-half degrees further east was situated, we are told, 

, the town of Daxata, which we must refer to Kanchow-fu 
.formerly §1^ Chang-y^, — Danulcshetra, the Plain of the how- 
inen, where is for ^ or The distance is here again 
ea^ggerated, being only slightly in excess of two degrees of 
longitude, m' • - ^ 

Three degrees east of Daxata and in N, Lat, 38° 45' Ptolemy 
places the capital, — S^ra metropolis. Assuming the position 
given for Khotan as our starting point this would place it in 
107 E. Long., or almost identical with that assigned to Ninghia, 
natnely, E. Long, 106° 08', Lab. 38° 33'. Singan-fu, first the capital 
of Ts‘in ^ or Sir, was in Ptolemy’s time the ohi^ city of 
all China, but the name Sera metropolis as apposed to Thinae 
metropolis was distinctly a survival of the former period. 
Ninghia was the Capital of the northern Eliangs, though in the 
previous, century it had been within Hiungnu limits j it was 
however far removed from trade routes, and never seems" to 
have acquired any importance as a trade centre. Notwith- 
standing the error in the latitude we must continue to identify, 
the S^ra metropolis of Ptolemy with Singan-fn. It was the 
furthest point of which he could gain any information, and be 
and the west generally long remained ignorant of the great 
empire of which, although the capital, it was almost the frontier 
city. 

As Ninghia was the chief seat of the Northern Kiangs, Sining 
appears to have been of the southern, and represented the 
Ottorokorra of the geographer, who however places it some six 
degrees west of its proper position in what would be the plain 
of Tsaidam. Four degrees east of Ottorokorra is placed the 
town of Solana; with the identification of Sining as above, 
Solana may be accepted as the L^u-chow of to-day. The district 
was formed 121 B,C. out of the territories of theHwanyas and was 
given the name of Kim-ch^eng Gold-city. As the names 
given to towns by the Chinese were generally in the first 
Instance translations or modifications of the native appellations^ 

■^e might possibly, hut that I am loth to locate an Aryan speaking 
tribe so far to the eastward, compare Ptolemy’s Solana with 
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iSans, hira^iya gold. 'Jiie name Lan-cliow given to tine town 
daring the Sni dynasty is probably a survival of the old name. 

The districts between Mn-chow and Suh-chow wereB.C. 150- 
120 inhabited by the Hwanyas a tribe of whom we learn 

little except that owing to their position they became the bu:ffer 
between the Hiungnus and the Chinese. Finally reduced in 
numbers and broken in spirit they, in 122 B.C. submitted to the 
latter, who formed the design of handing over the depopulated 
country to the Wnsuns. These refused the offer and the country 
was partly settled by immigrants from Kwantung. . The Hwan- 
ya* may be identified with Ptolemy’s Garinaei whom he 
associates with the Babannae or Babbana^i who lay along the 
skirts of the Asmiraean mountains ; of the Babannae I shall 
speak below. 

The Asmiraean mountains Ptolemylocates inLat. 47® 30’, which 
is probably an error arising from the displacement of the 
Oekhardes river, and which quite dislocates his geography. 
On the other hand he has left a complete blank between Khotan 
and Tunhwang and here in about Lat. 37° SO' I am disposed 
to place his Asmiraean mountains. They would then tally 
wittf the range which forms the continuation westwards of the 
Altyn-tagh and skirts the country of A^mardana, of which 
more below. This would then place the Garinaei and Babannae 
in their proper place extending along the N^nsh^n and its 
continuations into Kansuh. 

We have then left in their true position along the Kasiah 
mountains the people called by Ptolemy the Iss^dones and 
described as an important tribe. As stated at the head of these 
notes he has duplicated this people and given them two capitals 
Scythic and Sdric IssMon. The name of Iss^don may be looked 
upon as a geographical survival, having been first used by 
Herodotus, and after dropping, out of use been revived by 
Ptolemy. Strabo speaks of the tribes along the upper Jax^rtesf'! 
as the Asii and the Pasiani probably for Vasiani. Arrian, 
again calls them Abii, which Ptolemy in turn adopts for the 
Altaic tribes, probably Mongol or Turkish. In the name 
adopted by the Chinese Wusun or Vasun we probably are 
not far from the original sound. 

. £ . 

* * ^ or ^ Ilwah or Yun, to revolve, move to and fro Sans-ghAtti-Ami. 
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' On the flank of the Asmiraean mountains he locates the town' 
and counti-y. of Asmiraea ; I have shown above vphat must have 
been the trne position of the range. Asmiraea then would 
answer to the Che-mo-t‘o-na (i.e., A 9 madhana or A 5 inardana) of 
Ynen-ch wang. Ohe-mo-t‘o-na, T uen-chwang states, was originally 
called which Julien transcribes as Nimo, an appellation 

aflording no cine to the name ; I however take ^ to be a tran- 
scriber’s error for nan or rather ch’ek, so that the transliteia- 
tion sborid be Ch'ek-mot for A 5 madha or Agraarda. The Shui- 
- kiBg likewise calls it m O^he-mot, and Eemasafc translating 
f rom the Obinese in bis “ Histoire de la ville de Kbotan^ 
transliterates tbe name as Tbsiei-mo. Now A^ma or A 9 mana is 
old Aryan for stone, from tbe former of wbicb seems to come 
Turkish Tesbim, and possibly Persian Yasbf, tbe jade stone, 
I say possibly as tbe Persian may have come from tbe Hebrew 
Yasbpbeb through Arabic, as tbe Greek iaspis certainly did 
through Pbenician channels. Tbe original Aryan root has 
however a wide extension, for with tbe Sanscrit A^mana we 
have to connect tbe Obinese 3iyuk, tbe jade stone, tbe Slavonic 
Kamy and tbe Lithuanian Akmu. Now Obe-mo-t‘o-na^ we 
learn from tbe above sources lay, somewhat to tbe S.E. of Kbotan 
or rather Kiria, on tbe road to Lowlan tbe Cbercben of to-day. 
Either it took its name from tbe jade produced, A^madbana the 
jade-bearing or possibly tbe current name of jade was dexdved 
from tbe locality. Tbe Kboten river is still tbe Karakasb, 
“ Black jade ’’ while tbe river flowing east of Kiria was known 
to tbe Chinese as tbe “ White jade,” 

With this correction we obtain likewise an intelligible position, 
for Tbroana. Ptolemy places it E.S.E. of Asmiraea, but if tbe 
position assumed for A^madbana and its identification be correct 
this IS impracticable. About 140 miles N.E. of tbe latter lies 
the assumed site of Cbercben, known in tbe Sbi-ki as Lowlan 
Tbut by subsequent writers as Sbansban ^5^ ? names, as 
well as modern Cbercben indicating an original Hardan or 
possibly Hbarsbana, tbe latter form probably tbe original of 
Ptolemy ^s, Tbroana as indicated below. There is more than 
passing interest attaching to tbe locality, tbe first allusion to it 
belonging to prehistoric time^. Under divine instruction Wan- 
wang is represented in tbe Hwang-i (Sbi-ki ng iii. 1,' vii as 
attacking and utterly destroying T'sungynng tbe warlike in 
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the great migration of^ the Chows. The Wan-wang-yn-sheDg 
(iii. 1. X.) sings ; 

Wan-wang received the ordinance 

In reward of his warlike prowess ; 

Having utterly destroyed Ts‘mig 
He fixed his capital at Pmig. 

The Ts'angynng of the ballad is phonetically identical with 
the other names, Lowlan and Shanshan. Lowlaii was always 
a place of importance in the early days of Eastern Turkestan : 
in the reign of Wu-ti of the Hau dynasty it was captured by the 
Chinese and its king taken prisoner, and from this time it seems 
to have gradually decayed owing to the encroachment of the 
desert. Yuenchwang in the seventh century seems to liaVe 
found it much reduced ; its name Shanshan seems to have been 
disused and the site of the town to have been removed, as he 
speaks of Ha-fo-pu, i.e., Navapur, Hewtown, as the representative 
of Lowlan. In Marco Polo’s time it still existed, but since his 
time it has been practically forgotten, having dwindled down to 
the petty village of Cherchen, not thought worthy of record in 
the Chinese maps of Turkestan. If the form Dharshana be the 
original, Ptolemy has duplicated it in the towii of Orosana 
( Opoffdva as if for Opocrdva) the position given for which, three 
degrees west of Sining (Ottorokorra) would place it in the salt 
plain of Tsaidam, an impossible locality. 

One other tribe tbe Batae, Ptolemy seems to have somewhat 
displaced, locating them still to the south of the Aspakarae,'an 
indefinite description at best. He evidently refers to the Bots 
the old inhabitants of Bod or Tibet, ^mmianus Marcellinus 
more correctly places his Betae to the south on the highest 
slopes of the mountains. 

Prom the above and the information we gain from Sze-ma 
Ts ‘ien we may begin to have a fair idea of. the ethnology of 
Mid-Asia between the Pamir and western China about the» 
opening of the Christian era. Between the Kwenlun and the 
Tfien mountains the original population had been Aryan, and 
their remains even then extended as far east as Kan-chow, then 
Ghangyd, r.e., Dhannkshetra. We find Aiyans in Khotan 
in Khoria (Kiria), in Sorglinl (Tu-to-ld 

of Yneucliwaiig), in Asftiiraea or Agmardhana 

of Ynenclawang), Lowlan (Darsliana) between 
tbe Kweiiluii and Lobnor. Wan or Taynan (Yai’kand); 
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of wMck the citadel was called Urdu or Urdva, was 

likewise mHabited by Aryas, as was also Kang-ku @1^ tbe 
**Eiangba upon the waters’^ of tbe Vendidad (now Kashgar), 
tod possibly Yuk-oh^eiag, (Aksu?) of to-day. Barkul, 

Aspakara of Ptolemy had apparently once been possessed by 
cognate tribes, but at this time seems to have fallen to the 
powerful tribe of Wusuns or Asiani, the Issedones of Ptolemy 
referred to below. 

In habiting the Nlinshki and extending to the mountains of 
^ibte were a branch of the, Kuru tribe, the Kiangs of the 
Chinese, the Ottbrokorrae, (ie., Uttarakurus) of Ptolemy, the 
mm of the Chinese, while along the northern bend of the 
Yellow Eiver lived the Ithaghn ( Adharakurus) the of 

the Chinese, in the country of the Ordos and Uruts of to-day. 
In the former districts the descendants of these Kurus more or 
less direct still survive, and are ,known as Tanguts. They are 
generally described as of Tibetan afSnities, but it should be more 
correct to describe the present inhabitants of Tibet as of 
Tangutio origin. According to Prejevalsky they are of markedly 
different stock from their neighbours, Chinese or Mongols ; 
they are well made, and above the average height ; have black 
hair, beards and whiskers ; eyes full, unlike the Mongol type ; 
noses generally straight, hut occasionally aquiline or retrousse ; 
the face long ; the skull round, and the skin tawny. Mixed 
with , these are probably descendants of the lesser Yuehti who , 
seem to have amalgamated with the elder tribes as mentioned 
above. Whatever m^y he the ethnic aiSnities of the Kurus, 
tradition tells how a branch crossed the Himalayas with the 
Aryan immigration and settled in the plains of Oude, where 
they gave their name Kurukshetra, the plains of the Kurus, to 
the district about Delhi. In the time of the Yishtiu Parana 
they were remembered in Indian tradition, and the Bhadra was 
represented as washing the flanks of the country of the Uttara- 
£arns on its way to the Northern Ocean. ^ 

* In tke earliest Chinese tradition these mountains were inhabited by 
the Sam-miao and the country was called Sam-wei The 

Shun-tien (Shh ii, 1 iv) tells how Shun confined them in these fortresses, 
and the ancient rhythmic ballad preserved in the more modern Yu-kung 
sings ; 

Sam-wei was peopled, 

The Sam*miao being settled (in it). 
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Korfch of tlie N&nslia*T and extending from Lake LoTb eastward 
^over the districts of Shachow, Suhchow and Lanchow lay the 
conntry at one time occapied by the Ynehti ^ ^ as they were 
called in the pages of Shi-ki ; bat who were previously, before 
the rise to power of T‘sin shut them out from intercourse with 
the Chinese, known as ^ Mats or Matsus, i,e., Maddhals 
or Viddhals, and subsequently called by the Byzantine historians , 
the Ephthalitae or Hepthals. When the Chows in their migra^ 
tion entered the plains below K‘i the “ Mountains,” they 
were attacked by these tribes, whom they claimed to have utterly 
defeated about 1100 B,C. (Shi-king hi 1 vii). At all events 
Tsin preserved for centuries the drams, coats of mail .and bejls 
captured in the straggle (Tsochuan xi, 4.) We hear of them 
cir. 950 B.O. when King Kang of the Chows defeated thems 
theip territory at that time extending to the upper waters of the 
King river (Kwoh-yii 1.) Their name was for sevei^al centurie, 
afterwards forgotten, owing to the defeat of the Chows hy the 
Turkish tribes, and the intrusion of T^sin into their old 
territory cutting ofE all connexion with the west, and when next 
we m,eet with them we find them a powerful tribe inhabiting 
the^west of Kansuh, but now known as the Yuehti ^ j^. The 
Turks, driven back from the frontier of Shensi by the Chinese 
about 176 B.O. poured into the Yuehti settlements and dispersed 
them as above related. Both Greek and Chinese writers agree 
in describing them as a handsome race with light hair and 
complexions. What their ethnic connexions were is doubtful, 
but the alternative name of white Huns, by which they weye 
kno^v^n to the Greeks marks their difference from any Huhn^e 
frihe*^. An allusion to the tribe is possibly found in ShLkipg 
i, 4 iv, where a youth under pretence of gathering flowers 
transgresses the frontier to meet his sweetheart in the land of 
5^ Mot or Madb. They are usually classed as akin to the 
Kiangs but tbeir light complexions and the' fact that their 
towns Abragana, Thogara, Daxata, and probably Paliana are 
referable to Aryan roots seems to imply Aryan affinities., 

Occupying the northern and western slopes of the NanshSn. 
along the waters of the upper Hwangho were situated tlie tribe 

( hineae tradition always identified the Si-kiang as the descendants of the 
Sam-miao, and here comes a curious ^incidence with HindU tradition ; 
Kuril, the eponym of the Kurus wlm founded Kurukshetra, was the 
son of jS^amTarua, and the great epic of* India is founded on the ajbrif® 
of his descendants the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 
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of the Hwanyas, the Garin^i of . our author, whose disappearance 
from, history t have noted above. Associated with them were 
ttTe people Oalled by hin^ the E-abannae or Eabbanaei. I can 
fed no .direct allusion to them in Chinese writers, hut they 
seem , to have left their mark in the local nomenclature of 
Kansuh. The original denomination from which Ptolemy 
devived his Babannae was probably Dravanyae which we see in 
' names like those of the river T‘ao i.e.y Drav, a large affluent 
of bhd Hwangho in Kansuh flowing through the tribal territory, 
in tfe district of Lint‘ao now Titau-chow, but a kiiitt 

in the dnys of Tsfln. It also seems to survive iu the ohl 
territoiy of PH lung, the old name^of eastern Kansuh, and in ^ 
Liang-ohow of the Yii-kung, which survives in the city of 
Liang-chow 

About the first quarter of the second century B.O. the Turkish 
empire^ of the Hiungnu or Kara-nurs had attained under the 
Shenyu Maotun its greatest development. It included the 
greater part of northern Shansi, Shensi and Kansuh to about 
37® K. Lat. Maotun and his successor Laoshang were threaten- 
ing the south of Kansuh, and more than once surrounded P‘ing- 
liang-fu. Meeting with serious reverses, they commenced to 
move westwards, and about 177 B.O. poured down into western 
Kansuh and what is now eastern Turkestan. They overran the 
country of the Hwanyas, defeated and drove out the Yuehti, 
and attacked Lowlan and the Wusun. For a time their 
southern frontier was the Mnshfe and its western pi'olongation 
into the districts about Lobnor, i,e.^ Lav^pa, Salt water (tbe lu- 
shui of the Chinese). Although after a time the Chinese 
extended their influence over these districts the Turkish elements 
seem ever afterwards to Lave remained paramount j the Yuehti 
never returned to their old houses, and the constant warfare 
between H^na and Turks depopulated the territories of tbe 
Jlwanyas. Further west the advance of the desert encroached 
on Lowlan and the district about Lake Lob, though even now 
amidst its marshes survives, according to Prejevalsky, a feeble 
remnant of the old Aryans in the debased tribe of the 
Lohnortsi, sunk beneath the level even of their Mongolian 
neighbours. ' 

West of the Hiungnu on tfe flanks of the Kasian mountains 
lay a nation of fair haired and blue eyed people, the Wu- 
suns, Asii or Vasiani, t.e., the Vasoiis from the root vus to dwell, 
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signifying simply the ^ dwellers/^ They were pastoral in their 
habits, and raised horses of the celebrated breed jbhe ** western 
paragons WtsS* Their king was known as the or 
Kw'en-moh or Kw‘en-erh, Ktmiiig compared with Sans jahaka, 
G-oth.kmiing ; nor are Other traces Teutonic affinities 
wanting ; one of their leaders who fell in the battle with 
Alexander is called by Arrian Satrakes, f.a. Sitrik y their king 
when the Chinese sought to open negotiations with them was 
Nanthorm or Danthornij his son was Thorl^, his 
grandson Shaia-»t‘sn, Dam dir. The name of the mstricfc 

Bangwik reminds ns of forms like Bingan, B/ingkjabing, iic., 
jse itpop other names of the tribes immediately in contact with the 
tipper Jaxartes as given by Ptolemy tell of . Teutonic associations. 
* The Suobeni, the Sy^bi, the Asmani, the Saaones, the Tekto- 
sakes (? Teutosaks,) all have a Teutonic appearance, closely 
resembling the Swevi, the Ostmen, the Saxons and the Teutons 
of the European immigration. The physical features of the 
tribes seem to have survived amongst the Kirghiz of to-day, 
amongst whom in spite of their Mongol- Turkish origin red 
hair and light eyes are described as of not infijequent occurence*. 

4n Eastern Turkestan itself, especially in the Yarkand and 
Kashgar districts, the Aryan type of the settled inhabitants has 
been remarked by all recent travellers. Shaw on his visit was 
mnch strnck by the marked difference between the towns’ people 
and agriculturists, and the moving tribes of Mongol or Turkish 
descent, and General Mesny has told me that on his first 
introducfcion to a Yarkandese of rank he addressed him in 
French, so thoroughly was he convinced of his European origin. 
Nottvithstanding the^ foreign influence to which it wa^ subject 
for two thousand years the Aryan type in these districts has 
been very persistent. In Yuenchwang’s time it prevailed 
everywhere to the south of Lowlan, and Khotan was steeped in 
Aryan tradition. Shaw describes them as having long facas, 
well formed noses, and full beards, and describes their affinities 
as being rather with the Iranic than Sanscritic branch ; and this 
coincides with what I have remarked as to Kashgar being 
probably the representative of the Bangha upon the waters,” 


* So we may apparently accept th^ame IssMonea (Esaedc^nea of Pliny) 

as the equivalent of Gothic VVesfcsjetones, West dwellers,’' to be 
compared with the Istsevones, i.e,, West-wohner, of Tacitus. 
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^ t?he sixteentK best crej^ted locality, ThW weakness was not 
physical, but lay in their incapacity for concentration : the petty 
Jrings of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, Lowlan and Knshi could do 
bttle against the strongly centralized powers of China or the 
Hianghh, and so by degrees eastern Arya (to devise a name for a 
^ territory never sufficiently autonomous to create oju) for itself) 
lost its independence, its langnage and its traditions, and became 
transformed into Chinese Turkestan, Had a Cyrus risen 
ataonjist the JSasteni Aryans the face of modern history might 
have been changed; but no po#er strong enough to check the 
^ Turkish invasion ai^ose, and the dispossessed tribes poured 
down on Europe and destroyed the older civilization, to erect in 
its stead the states of modern Europe. 
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